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HE RE being already publiſhed 
1 many and good Books, to prove the 
Being and Attributes f God ; 1 
y have choſen to contract what was 
requifite for me to ſay upon this Subject, into 
as narrow a Compaſs ; and to expreſs what I 
had to offer, in as few Words, as I could with 
Perſpicuity. For which 2 J have alſs 
confined my ſelf to One only Method or conti- 
nued Thread of Arguing ; which I have endea- 
voured ſhould be as near to Mathematical, as 
the Nature of ſuch a Diſcourſe would allow : 
Omitting fome other Arguments, which I 
could not diſcern to be ſo evidently conclu- 
ive: Becauſe it ſeems not to be at any time 
for the real Advantage of Truth, to uſe Ar- 
guments in its. behalf founded only on ſuch 
Hypotheſes, as the Adverſaries apprebend 
they cannot be compelled to grant. Yet 1 
bave net made it my Buſineſs, to oppyſe any 
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of thoſe Arguments ; becauſe I think it 1s not 
25 . for any one N his own. 
Performance, by endeavouring to diſcover the. 
Imper fettions of Others who are engaged in 
the ſame Deſign with bimſelf,. of Promoting 
the Intereſt of, true Religion and Virtue. But 
every Man ought to ue ſuch Arguments only, 
as appear to Him to 


clear and flirong ; and 
the Readers muſt judge whether they truly prove 
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the Concluſion. 
N. B. In this Edition there are ſome few Al- 


terations, which were made by the Author, 
and are here faithfully printed from his own, 


Copy. 
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in Practice. as nr 93 
Proe. VII. That there was plainly wanting a 
Divine Revelation, to recover Munkind. ont of 
their univerſal degenerate Eſtate : And that' both 
the Neceſſuies of Men, and their Natural Notions 
of God, gave them reaſonable ground to ho pe for 


ſuch a. Revelation. | 2306 
A divine Revelation very neceſſary for the reco- 
very of Mankind. ibid. 


That it was agreeable to the dictates of Nature 
and right Reaſon, to expect or hope for ſuch 

a divine Revelation. | 308 
The unreaſonableneſs of Modern Deiſts, in de- 
nying the Fant and Uſe of a Revelation. 312 
The great Neceſjity and Uſe of divine Revelation. 
| | E 

Yet God was not abſolutely Obliged, to afford 
Men the help of ſuch a Revelation. 317 
Want of . Umiver/ality, no ſufficient Objection 
againſt the Truth of a Revelation. 318 
Prove. VIII. That there is no other Religion now in 
the World, but the Chriſtian, that has any juſt 
Pretence or tolerable appearance of Reaſon to be 


efteemed ſuch a Divine Revelation. 320 
Of the Mabometan Religion. ibid. 
Of the Jewi/h Religion. ä ibid. 


PRO p. IX. That the Chriſtian Religion has all the 
Marks and Proofs of its being attually and truly a 
Divine Revelation, that any Divine Revelation, 

ſuppoſing it was true, could reaſonably be imagined 


or deſired to have. 321 
The Marks of a Religion coming from God. 
*." $52 id. 


ProP. X. That the Practical Duties, which the 
Chriſtian Religion injoins, are all ſuch, as are moſt 
agreeable to our natural Notions of God, and moſt 

per fective 
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pierfective of the Nature, and conducive to the 
. Happineſs and Well-being of Men. 322, 323 
Proved in the ſeveral inſtances of Duty. 323 
This, a great Evidence of a Religion coming 
from 'God. 326 
* R OP, XI. That the Motives, by which the Chrif 
tian Religion m_ the Practice of the Duties it 
injoyns, are ſuch as are moſt ſuitable to the excel- 
lent Wiſdom of God, and moſt anſwerable to the 
natural Expellations of Men. 329 
Of the Acceptableneſs | of true ance, as a 
motive to Obedience. ibid. 
Of the Divine Aſiſtance, as another Motive to 
Obedience. 330 
Of the clear diſcovery of future Rewards ond Pu- 
niſhments, as another Motive to "— 
32 
PRO P. XII. That he peculiar Manner and Gor. 
cumſtances, with which the Chriſtian Reli = 
injoyns the Duties, and urges the Motives befoi 

mentioned; are exattly conſonant to the Dittates 
of ſound Reaſon, or the unprejudiced Light of Na- 
ture ; and moft wiſely perfettive of il. 334 
Proved, by particular Inſtances. ibid. 
An Anſwer to the Objections drawn from the 
Diviſions among Chriſtians. 335 
PRO PP. XIII. That all the Credenda, or Doftrines, 
which the Chriſtian Religion requires our particular 
Aſent to; are agreeable to unprejudiced Reaſon ; 
have every one of them a natural Tendency and 
direct Influence, to reform Mens Manners ;, and 
do Together make up the moſt conſiſtent and ratio- 
nal Scheme of Belief, in the World. 24336 
Of the One Supreme God. 338 
Of the Only-begotten Son of Gd. ibid. 
Of the Holy Spirit. 39 

Of the Creation of the Univerſe. | Fe 
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Of the Formation of the Earth. 34 
Of the continual Government of Providence. 42 
Of Paradiſe, and the Loſs of it by Sin. 343 
Of the Flood. 344 
Of God's s revealing hi himſelf ro the Patriarchs, 
and giving the co the Jews. ibid. 
Of the” other Particulars of ne -hiſtory 
in the Old Teſtament. 345 346 
Of God's ſending his Sen into che World, for the 
Redemption of Mankind. 347 
That it is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe God 
making a Revelation of his Will to Men. 348 
That it is not unreaſonable to believe that 
God would appoint a Sacrifice or Expiation 
for Sin. ibid. 
That it is not unreaſonable to believe, that a 
Mediatour ſhould be appointed between 75 
and Man. | 349 
Of the Objection drawn from the Dignity of ths 
Perſon, whom we believe to be our Media- 
tour and Redeemer. 350 
Of the Objection drawn from the Chriſtian Re- 
velation not being in fact Univerſal, 355 
Of the other Particulars of Scripture-hiſtory, 

contained in the New Teſtament. 35 

Of the Day of Judgment, and Chriſt the Fudge. 58 
Of the Refurrettion of the Body. ibid. 
Of the Reſurrection of the ſame Body. 360 
Of the Eternal Happineſi oi the Bleſſed, and the 
Eternal Puniſhment of the Damned. 362 
All the Articles of our Belief, agreeable to 
_ _ Right Reaſon. 365 
Every one of them has a direct Tendency and 
powerful Influence to reform Mens Manners 


ibid. 
And All of them Together, make up the moſt 


conſiſtent and rational Scheme of Belief in the 
World, 367 
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Proe. XIV. That the Chriſtian Revelation is po- 


ſitively and direttly proved to be ſent to us from 
God, by the Miracles which: our Saviour worked ; 
by the fulfilling of the Prophecies , and by dhe 
Teſtimony of 'the Apoſtles. | 371 
Of the Life and Character of our Saviour, as an 

Evidence of the Truth of the Chriſtian Re- 


velation. | 372 
Of the Miracles of Chriſt, as the Evidence)of 

his Divine Commiſſion. 373 
Of Miracles in general. ibid. 
That, in reſpect of the Power of God, all 

things are alike eaſy. 374 


That therefore Miracles ought not to be defined 
by any abſolute Difficulty in the Nature of the 
things themſelves to be done. ibid. 

What degrees of Power God may have com- 
municared to Created Beings, is not poſſible 
for us ro determine. | 375 

That therefore a Miracle is not rightly defined 
to be ſuch an Effect, as could not have been 


produced by any leſs Power than the Divine 
Omni potence. ibid. 


2 


All things that are done in the World, are done 


either immediately by God himſelf, or by created 
Intelligent Beings 3 Matter being capable of 
no Laws or Powers. And conſequently there 
is, properly ſpeaking, no ſuch thing as the 
Courſe or Power of Nature. 376, 377 
That therefore a Miracle is not rightly defined, 
to be that which is againſt the Courſe of Na- 
ture or above the natural Powers of Created 


Agents. 377 
The unreaſonableneſs of thoſe, who deny the 
Poſſibility of Miracles in general. 378 


Some Effects prove the conſtant Provillence of 


God, and others prove the occaſional Inter po- 
ſition 


> 
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fition either of God himſelf, or of ſome Intel- 
ligent Being Superior to Men. 379 
Whether ſuch Inter poſition be the immediate work 
of God, or of ſome Good or Evil Angel; can 
hardly be diſcovered merely by the Work it 
ſelf. 2 . 380 
That there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe all the Mon- 
ders worked by Evil Spirits, to be mere De- 
lu ſions. 381 
How we are to diſtinguiſh Miracles wrought by 
God for the proof of any Doctrine, from the 
Frauds of Evil Spirits. ibid. 
The difference between thoſe who teach that the 
immediate Power of God is, or is not, neceſſa- 
rily requiſite to the working of a Miracle; 


is not very great at bottom. 384 
The true Definition of a Miracle. ibid, 
The Strength of the Evidence of our Saviour*s 
Miracles. Sog o. | 385 
Concerning the Objection, that we prove in a 
Circle 'the Miracles by the Doctrine, and —ͤ—.— 
Dodtrine by the Miracles. ibid. 
Of the pretended Miracles of Apollonius and 
Others. 387 


Of the fulfilling the Propbecies, as an Evidence 

of our Saviour's Divine Commiſſion. 388 

Of the Propbecies that went before, concerning 

the Meſſiah. * ibid. 

Of the Prophecies that Chriſt himſelf delivered, 

concerning things that were to happen after. 

| o 

An Anſwer 10 Objections againſt applying the Pro- 
phecies in the Old Teſtment to Chriſt. 392, &c. 
Of the Teſtimony of our Saviour's Diſciples, as 
an evidence of the Truth of the Chriſtian Re- 
velation. e STUD 439, 440 

What things are requiſite to make the Teſti- 
mon of our Saviour's Diſciples a complete 


Evidence. | 440 
That 


ee 
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That the Apoſtles could ede upon, them- 
| ſelves. ibid. 
That they could hive no deſign of impoſing up- 
on Others. 441 
That the Apoſtles Teſtimony has been truly. con- 
veyed down to Us. 443. 444 
Of the Authority of the Books of Hol "TW 


P R OP, XV. That they whe will not, 
ments and Proofs before-mentioned, be i the Ae 
the Truth and Certainty of the Chriſtian Nag 
would not be convinced by any other Evidence what- 
foever ;, no, not though, one ſhould riſe on 9 

from the Dead to indeavour to convince them," 4 

That the Evidence which' God has afordad as * 

the Truth of our Rekgion, | is e 5 
licient. 

That the Cauſe of Mens Unbelief, i is not * of 
better Evidence o - "ity the great Truths of 
Religion. 447 

But that — andi un -overned Lufts, are 

the only Cauſes of me Infidelity. | 449 
And ſo long as Men are under the Dominion of 
their Lujts, they would not be convinced, 
though the Evidence -of Religion was even 
much ſtronger than it is. +1: > 488 

Nay, not even though one ſhould riſe. © on pur- 
. Poſe from the Dead to convince them. 45 1,452, 
That therefore 'tis abfolutely neceſſary: in the 
flirſt place, that Men become impertially wil- 

ling to imbrace all Truth, and to obey all rea- 

-.  _ ſonable Obligations. 452, 453 

That Men of ſuch a Diſpoſition would be re- 

ligious, though the Warmen of Religion 

were much leſs than they are. 433,454 
That God may require us to take notice of ſome 
things at our perl. 4 
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More particularly in Anſwer to Mr. Hobbes, 
Spinoza, and their Followers. 


ee ee e rcd 


L. thoſe who either are, or pre- The ne. 
tend to be Atheiſts; who either ##& 
aw A gt disbelieve the Being of God, or 

ES would be thought to do ſo; or, 

=) (which is all one,) who deny 

4 the Principal Attributes of the 
Divine Nature, and ſuppoſe God to be an 
Unintelligent Being, which ace 

eſſity; that is, which. in ; 
df Speech, acts 


'2 A Demonſtration of the 
en: All Men that are Atheiſts, I ſay, in this Senſe; 
muſt be ſo upon one or other of theſe three Ac» 
counts. "og - 4 vl 
Atheiſm Either, Firſt, Becauſe being extremely ignorant 
2 and ſtupid, they have never duly r 
— E. thing at all; nor made any juſt uſe of their natu- 
ral Reaſon, to diſcover even the plaineſt and moſt 
obvious Truths; but have ſpent their Time in a 
manner of Life very little Superiour to that of 
Beaſts. „ 
or from Or, Secondly, becauſe being totally debauched 
groſs Cor- and corrupted in their Practice, they have, by a vi- 
2 cious and degenerate Life, corrupted the Principles 
of their Nature, and defaced the Reaſon of their 
own Minds; and, inſtead of fairly and impartially 
enquiring into the Rules and Obligations of Na- 
ture, and the Reaſon and Fitnefs of Things, have 
accuſtomed themſelves only to mock and ſcoff at 
Religion; and, being under the Power of Evil 
Habits, and the Slavery of Unreaſonable and In- 
dulged Luſts, are reſolved not to hearken to any 
Reaſoning which would oblige them to forſake 
their beloved Vices. | 969: 3 15.1; 1608 
or om Or, Thirdly, Becauſe in the way of Speculative 
faife Phi- Reaſoning, and upon the Principles of Philoſophy, 
Aebi they pretend that the Arguments uſed Againſt the 
Being or Attributes of God, ſeem to them, after 
the ſtricteſt and fulleft inquiry, to be more ſtrong 
and concluſive, than thoſe by which we indeavour 
to prove theſe great Truths. -. - 
- Theſe ſeem the only Cauſes that can be imagi- 
ned, of any Man's disbelieving the Being or Ar- 
tributes of God; and no Man can be ſuppoſed to 
be an Atheift, but upon one or other of theſe 
three Accounts. Now to the two former of thele | 
three ſorts of Men; namely, to ſuch as are wholly | 
ignorant and ſtupid, or to ſuch as through hab 
tual Debauchery have brought themſelves to 2 
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ſtom of mocking and ſe at all Religion, and 
will not hearken to any fair Reaſoning ; it is ft 
my preſent Buſineſs to apply my ſelf. The One 
of theſe, wants to be inſtructed in the firſt Princi- 
ples of Reaſon, as well as of Religion ; The Other 
disbelieves only for a preſent-falſe Intereſt, and be- 
cauſe he is deſirous that the Thing ſhould not be 
true, The One has not yet arrived to the ule of 
his natural Faculties : The other has renounced 
them 3 and declares he will not be argued with, as 
a rational Creature. Tis therefore the third ſort 
of Atheiſts only ( hamely thoſe who m the way of 
Speculative Reaſoning, and upon the Principles of 
Philoſophy, pretend that the Arguments brought 
Againſt the Being or Attributes of God, do, up- 
on the ſtricteſt and fulleſt Examination, appear to 
chem to be more ſtrong and concluſive, than thoſe 
oy which theſe great Truths are attempted to be 
proved; Theſe, I ſay, are the only Atheiſtieal 
Ferſons, to whom my preſent' Diſcourſe can be 
ſuppoſed to be directed, or indeed who are capa- 

ble of being reaſoned with at all. vo 
No before I.enter upon the main Argument, 
= ſhall premiſe feveral Conceſſions, which theſe 
Nen, upon their own Principles, are unavoidably 
pbliged to make. | 
f And Firſt, They muſt of neceſſity own, that, The Being 
5 ſuppoſing ic cannot be proved to be true, yet at I God ve. 
eaſt *cis a thing very deſirable, and which any wiſe ry deſirable. 

Man would wiſh to be true, for the great Benefit 
and Happineſs of Men; that there was a God, an 
Intelligent and Wiſe, a Juſt and Good Being, to 
govern the World. Whatever Hypotheſis theſe 

en can poſſibly frame; whatever Argument they 
an invent, by which they would exclude God and 
Providence out of the World 1 That very Argu- 
ent or Hypotheſis, will of neceſſity lead them 

V this Cosceſſon. —_ argue, that our Notion 
| 2 * © 


A Demonſtration of the 
of God arifes not from Nature and Reaſon, but 
from the Art and Contrivance of Politicians, That 
Argument itſelf forces them to confefs, that ' tis 
manifeſtly for the Intereſt of Humane Society, that 
it ſhould be believed there is a God. If they ſup- 
poſe that the World was made by Chance, and is 
every Moment ſubject to be deſtroyed by Chance 
again; no Man can be ſo abſurd as to contend, that 
tis as comfortable and deſirable to live in ſuch an 

uncertain State of things, and 
* Marizac Terras Cœlumq— ſo continually liable to Ruin, 
Una dies dabit exitio, mul- without any Hope of Renovatt- 
3 & ma. On; as in a World that were un- 

e der the Preſervation and Conduct 
— — Dictis dabit ipſa fidem of a Powerful, Wie, and Good 

MER DF: God. If they argue againſt the 


— EO terrarum Being of God, from the Faults 
Omnia canquaſſari in parvo and Defects which they imagine 


tempore cernes. they can find in the Frame and 
Lucret. Lib. 4. Conſtitution of the Viſible and 
” 0 Material World; this Suppoſiti- 
on obliges them to acknowledge, that it would 
have been better the World had been made by an 
Intelligent and Wiſe Being, who might have pre- 
vented all Faults and Imperfections. If they ar- 
gue againſt Providence, from the Faultinefs and 
Inequality which they think they diſcover in the 
Management of the Moral World; this is a plain 
Confeſſion, that *tis a thing more fit and deſira- 
ble in itſelf, that the World ſhould be governed 
by a Juſt and Good Being, than by mere Chance 
or Unintelligent Neceſſity. Laſtly, if they fu 
poſe the World to be eternally and neceſſarily Self- 
exiſtent ; and conſequently that every thing in it, 
is eſtabliſhed by a Blind and Eternal Fatality; no 
rational Man can at the fame time deny, but that 
Liberty and Choice, or a Free Power of Acting, 


is a more eligible State, than to be ——_ 
7 | us 
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thus in all our Actions, as a Stone is to move down- 

ward, by an abſolute and inevitable Fate. In a 

word, which way ſoever they turn themſelves, and 
whatever Hypotheſis they make, concerning the 
Original and Frame of Things; Nothing is ſo cer- 

tain and undeniable, as that Man, confidered with- 

out the Protection and Conduct of a Superiour 

Being, is in a far worſe Caſe ; than upon Suppoſi- 

tion of the Being and Government of God, and 

of Mens being under his peculiar Conduct, Pro- 

tection and Favour. Man, of himſelf, is infinite- 

ly inſufficient for his own Happineſs ; * He is lia- * Archip; 
ble to many Evils and Miſeries, which he can neither Tillotſon's 


Sermon on 


prevent nor redreſs : He is full of Wants which he Job xxvii; 
cannot ſupply, and compaſſed about with Infirmities 28. 
which he cannot remove, and obnoxious lo Dangers 

which he can never ſufficiently provide againſt : He is 
Faure of nothing that he enjoys in this World, and 
certain of every thing that he hopes for: He is apt 

0 grieve for what he cannot help, and eagerly to de- 

fire what he is never able to obtain, &c. Under 


which evil Circumſtances *tis evident there can be 


no ſufficient Support, but in the Belief of a Wiſe 
and Good God, and in the Hopes which true Re- 
ligion affords. Whether therefore the Being and 
Attributes of God can be demonſtrated, or not; it 
muſt at leaſt be confeſſed by all rational and wiſe 
Men, to be a thing very Deſirable, and which they 
would heartily /: to be true, that there was a 
God, an Intelligent and Wiſe, a Juſt and Good 
Being, to Govern the World. | 
Now the Uſe I deſire to make of this Conceſ- 
ſion, is only this: That ſince the Men I am argu- 
ing with, are unavoidably obliged to confeſs, that 
tis a thing very deſirable at leaſt, that there ſhould - * 
be a God ; they muſt of neceſſity, upon their own 
Principles, be. very willing, nay, defirous above 
all things, to be convinced that their preſent Opi- 
7 3 nion 
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Demonſtration of the. 


nion is an Errour, and ſincerely hope that the 


contrary may be demonſtrated to them to be true; 
And conſequently they are bound with all ſeriouſ- 
neſs, attention and impartiality, to conſider the 
weight of the Arguments, by which the Being and 
Attributes of God may be proved to them. 
Secondly, All ſuch Perſons as I am ſpeaking of, 
who profeſs themſelves to be Atheiſts, not upon 
any preſent Intereſt or Luſt, but purely upon the 
Principles of Reaſon and Philoſophy ; are bound 
by theſe Principles to acknowledge, that all mock- 
ing and ſcoffing at Religion, all jeſting and turning 
Arguments of Reaſon into Drollery and Ridicule, 
is the moſt unmanly and unreaſonable thing in the 
World. And conſequently they are obliged to 
exclude out of their Number, as Irrational and 
Self-condemned Perſons, and unworthy to be ar- 
gued with, all ſuch Scoffers at Religion, who de- 
ride at all adventures without hearing Reaſon; 
and who will not uſe the Means, of being con- 
vinced and ſatisfied. Hearing the Reaſon of the 
Caſe with Patience and Unprejudicedneſs, is an 


Equity which Men owe to every Truth that can 


in any manner concern them; and which is neceſ- 
ſary to the Diſcovery of every Kind of Errour. 
How much more in things of the utmoſt Impor- 
tance |! 

Thirdly, Since the Perſons I am diſcourſing to, 
cannot but own, that the Suppoſition of the Being 


{utely ne- Of God, is in it ſelf moſt deſirable, and for the 


ceſſary. 


benefit of the World, that it ſhould be true; 
They muſt of Neceſſity grant further, that, ſup- 
poſing the Being and Attributes of God to 
things not indeed Demonſtrable to be true, but 
only Palſible, and ſuch as cannot be demonſtrated 
to be falſe; as moſt certainly they cannot: And 
much more, ſuppoſing them once made to ap- 
pear Probable, and but more likely to be true than 
the 


Being and Attributes of Gon. 
the contrary Opinion: Nothing is more evident, 
even upon theſe Suppoſitions only, than that Men 
ought in all reaſon to live piouſly and virtuouſly in 
the World; and that Vice and Immorality are, 
upon all Accounts, and under all Hypotheſes, the 
moſt abſurd and inexcuſable Things in Nature. 
Thus much being premiſed, which no Atheiſt 
who pretends to be a rational and fair Inquirer in- 
to Things, can poſſibly avoid granting; (and o- 
ther Atheiſts, I have before ſaid, are not to be 
diſputed with at all; as being Enemies to Rea- 
ſon, no leſs than to Religion, and therefore abſo- 
lutely Self- condemned:) I 8 now to the 
main Thing I at firſt propoſe 

deavour to ſhow, to ſuch conſidering Perſons as 
I have already deſcribed, that the Being and At- 
tributes of God are not only poſſible or barely 
robable in themſelves, bur alſo ſtrictly demonſtra- 
le to any unprejudiced Mind, from the moſt un- 
conteſtable Principles of Right Reaſon. 

And here, becauſe the Perſons I am at preſent 
dealing with, muſt be ſuppoſed not to believe any 
Revelation, nor acknowledge any Authority 
which they will ſubmit to, but only the bare force 
of Reaſoning : I ſhall not, at this time, draw any 
Teſtimony from Scripture, nor make uſe of any 
ſort of Authority, nor lay any ſtreſs upon any 
popular Arguments in the Matter before us; but 
confine my ſelf to the Rules of ſtrict and demon- 
ſtrative Argumentation 


Being and Attributes of God have been underta- 
ken to be Demonſtrated. And perhaps moſt of 
_ thoſe Arguments, if throughly underſtood, right- 
ly ſtated, fully purſued, and duly. ſeparated from 
the falſe or uncertain Reaſonings which have 
ſometimes been intermix'd with them; would at 
length appear to be ſubſtantial and concluſive. 

| B 4 But 


d; namely, to en- 


Now Many Arguments there are, by which the 
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But becauſe I would endeavour, as far as poſſible,” 
to avoid all manner of perplexity and confuſion 3 
therefore I ſhall not at this Time uſe any Variety 
of Arguments, but endeavour by One clear and 
plain Series of Propoſitions neceſſarily connected 
and following one from another, to demonſtrate 
the Certainty of the Being of God, and to deduce 
in order the Neceſſary Attributes of his Nature, 
ſo far as by our Finite Reaſon we are enabled to 
diſcover and apprehend them. And becauſe it is' 
not to my preſent purpoſe to explain or illuſtrate 
things to Them that Believe, but only to convince __ 
Unbelievers, and ſettle Them that Doubt, by 
ſtrict and undeniable Reaſoning ; therefore I ſhall 
not alledge any thing, which however really true 
and uſeful, may yet be liable to contradiction or 
diſpute 3 but ſhall endeavour to urge Such Pro- 
politions only, as cannot be denied without de- 

arting from that Reaſon, which all Atheiſts pre- 
tend to be the Foundation of their Unbelief. On- 
iy it is abſolutely Neceſſary before all Things, 
that they conſent to lay aſide all manner of Pre- 
ſudices; and eſpecially ſuch as have been apt 
to ariſe from the too frequent Uſe of Terms of 
Art, which have no Ideas belonging to them ; and 
trom the common receiving certain Maxims of 
Philofophy as true, which at the Bottom ſeem to 
be only Pro poſitions without any Meaning or Signt- 
Heation at all. | a IG 


Sorreching I. Firſt then, it is Abſolutely and Undeniably 
de certain, that Something has exiſted from all Eternity. 


Exfled 
from Eter- 
ry. 


This is fo evident and Undeniable a Propofition, 
that no Atheiſt in any Age has ever preſumed to 
aſſert the contrary ; and therefore there is little 
need of being particular in the proof of it. For 
fince Something now Is, 'tis evident that Some- 
thing always Was: Otherwiſe the Things . 

ow 
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Now Are, muſt have been produced out of No- 
thing, abſolutely and without Cauſe : Which is a 
plain Contradiction in Terms. For, to ſay a 
Thing is produced, and yet that there is no Cauſe at 
all of that Production, is to ſay that Something is 
Effelted, when it is Efected by Nothing; that is, at 
the ſame time when it is not Effected at all. What- 
ever Exiſts, has a Cauſe, a Reaſon, a Ground of 
its Exiſtence 3 (a Foundation, on which its Ex- 
iſtence relies ; a Ground or Reaſon why it doth 
exiſt, rather than not exiſt; ) either in the Neceſſity 
of its own Nature, and then it muſt have been 
of it ſelf Eternal: Or in the Will of ſome Other 
Being; and then That Other Being muſt, ar leaſt 
in the order of Nature and Cauſality, have Exiſt- 
= cd before it, 

= That Something therefore has really Exiſted from 


and diſputed by none. Yet as to the Manner how 


cult for the Mind of Man to conceive, than this 
very firſt Plain and Self-evident Truth. For, How. 


an Eternal Duration can be now attually Paſt ; is a 
thing utterly as impoſſible for our narrow Under- 
ſtandings to comprehend, as any thing that is not 
an expreſs Contradiction can be imagined to be: 
And yet to deny the Truth of the Propoſition, 
that an Eternal Duration is now actually paſt ;, 
would be to aſſert ſomething ſtill far more Unintelli- 
gible, even a real and expreſs Contradiction. 


2, 


any thing can bave exiſted eternally; that is, Hou 


The Uſe I would make of this Obſervation, is Dificulries 
This. That ſince in all Queſtions concerning the «rj 
Nature and Perfections of God, or concerning any e 
hing to which the Idea of Eternity or Infinity Nase 
is joined; tho“ we can indeed Demonſtrate cer- E 


Fain Propoſitions to be tr tis i not to be 
| pou true, yet ' tis impoſſible = i. 


„ ; : 2 the Dif- 
iy, is one of the certaineſt and moſt evident P*=ty of 
rung 


4 Truths in the World ; acknowledged by all Men, — 


ic can be; there is nothing in Nature more diffi- 
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ban ©. us to comprehend or frame any adæquate or com- 
in all 


aar, ti- 


pleat Ideas of the Manner How the Things ſo de- 
monſtrated can Be: Therefore when once any 
Propoſition is clearly demonſtrated to be true; 
it ought not to diſturb us, that there be perhaps 
perplexing Difficulties on the other ſide, which 


merely for want of adzquate Ideas of the Man- 


ner of the Exiſtence of the Things demonſtrated, 
are not eaſy to be cleared. Indeed, were it poſ- 
ſible there ſhould be an y Propoſition which could 
equally be {ie 7 $9 on both ſides of the Jo 
ſtion, or which could on both ſides be reduced to 
imply a Contradiction; (as ſome have very incon- 
ſiderately aſſerted;) This, it muſt be confeſſed, 
would alter the Cale. Upon this abſurd Suppo- 
ſition, all Difference of True and Falſe, all 


Thinking and Reaſoning, and the Uſe of all our 


Faculties would be entirely at an End. But when 
to Demonſtration on the one ſide, there are op- 
poſed on the other, only Difficulties raiſed from 
our want of having adzquate Ideas of the Things 
themſelves; this ought not to be eſteemed an O 


jection of any real Weight. *Tis directly and 


clearly Demonſtrable, (and acknowledged to be 
ſo, — by All Atheiſts that ever lived, that Some- 
thing bas been from Eternity : All the Objections 
therefore raiſed againſt the Eternity of any thing, 
grounded merely-on our want of having an 2 
quate Idea of Eternity; ought to be looked u 

as of no real Solidity. Thus in other the "he 
Inſtances 3 *Tis Demonſtrable, for example, that 


| Something muſt be actually Infinite: All the Meta- 


phyſical Difficulties — which ariſe uſually 
from applying the Meaſures and Relations of 
Things Finite, to what is Infinite; and from ſup- 
poſing Finites to be [ Aliquot ] Parts of Infinite, 
when indeed they are not properly ſo, but only 


as Mathematical Points to Quantity, which have 
no 
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no Proportion. at all: ( and from imagining All 
Inſinites to be Equal, when in things diſparate they 
manifeſtly are not ſo; an infinite Line, being not 
only not equal to, but infinitely leſs than an infinite 
Surface, and an infinite Surface than Space infinite 
in all Dimenſions :) All Metaphyſical Difficulties, 
I fay, ariſing from falſe Suppoſitions of this Kind, 
ought to be eſteemed vain and of no force. A- 
gain: *Tis in like manner Demonſtrable, that 
Quantity is infinitely Diviſible : All the Objections 
therefore raiſed, by inppereg the Sums total of 
all Infinites to be Equal, when in diſparate Parts 
they manifeſtly are 0! ſo; and by comparing 
the imaginary #quality or Inequality of the Number of 
the Parts of Unequal Quantities, whoſe Parts 
have really no Number at all, they all having Parts 
without Number ; ought to be look'd upon as 
weak and altogether inconcluſive : To ask whe- 
ther the Parts of unequal Quantities, be equal in 
Number or not, when they have no Number at all ; 
being the ſame thing as to ask whether rwo Lines 
drawn from differently diſtant Points, and each 
of them continued infinitely, be equal in length 
or not, that is, whether they End together, when 
neither of them have any End at all. 


Something muſt needs have been from Eternity; 


all other Beings that are or ever there mult nee 


there has been an infinite Succeſſi- 
on of changeable and dependent wenth, 
| Beings 


There muſt 
II. There has Exiſted from Eternity, “ Some One Faw: exif 
Unchangeable and Independent Being. For ſince en 2 

ernity 


Ind 
as has been already proved, and is granted on all — 


hands: Either there has always The Meaning of this P 
Exiſted ſome one Unchangeable potion, (and a that che 4r- 


and Independent Being, from which Shag c hererequires,) is, that 

* $ — Always 
en Same Independent Being. 
were in the Univerſe, have re- Some One ar leech. To how 
ceived their Original ; or elſe that there can be no More 

than One, is not the Deſign of 
this Propoſition, but of the Se- 
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Beings produced one from another in an endleſs 
Progreſſion, without any Original Cauſe at all. 
Now this latter Suppoſition 1s ſo very abſurd, 
that tho? all Atheiſm muſt in its Account of moſt”. 
things (as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter) terminate in 
it, yet I think very few Atheiſts ever were ſo weak 
as openly and directly to defend it. For it is 
plainly impoſſible, and contradictory to it ſelf. I 
ſhall not argue againſt it from the ſuppoſed Impoſ- 
ſibility of Infinite Succeſſion, barely and abſolutely 
conſidered in it ſelf; for a Reaſon which ſhall be 
mentioned hereafter. But, if we conſider ſuch an 
infinite Progreſſion, as One entire Endleſs Series 
of Dependent Beings ; *tis plain this whole Series of 
Beings can have no Cauſe from without, of its Ex- 
iſtence ; becauſe in it are ſuppoſed to be included 
all Things that are or ever were in the Univerſe : 
And 'tis plain it can have no Reaſon w1thin it/eff, 
of its Exiſtence ; becauſe no one Being in this In- 
finite Succeſſion is ſuppoſed to be Self- exiſtent or 
Neceſſary, (which is the only Ground or Reaſon 
of Exiſtence of any thing, that can be imagined 
within the thing itſelf, as will preſently more fully 
appear, ) but every one Dependent on the forego- 
ing: And where 10 Part is neceſſary, tis manifeſt 
zbe Whole cannot be neceſſary : Abſolute Neceſſity 
of Exiſtence, not being an extrinſick, relative, and 
accidental Denomination ; but an inward and eſſen- 
tial Property of the Nature of the Thing which 
o Exiſts. An infinite Succeſſion therefore of 
merely Dependent Beings, without any Original 
Independent Cauſe ; is a Series of Beings, that has 
neither Neceſſity, nor Cauſe, nor any Reaſon or 
Ground at all of its Exiſtence, either within itſelf 
or from without : That is, *tis an expreſs Con- 
tradition and Impoſſibility; tis a ſuppoſing Some- 
thing to be cauſed, ( becauſe *tis granted in every 
one of its Stages of Succeſſion, not to be g 
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rily and of itſelf; ) and yet that, in the whole, tis 
cauſed abſolutely by Nothing. Which every Man 
knows is a Contradiction to imagine done in Time; 
and, becauſe Duration in this Caſe makes no Dif- 
ference, *tis equally a Contradiction to ſuppoſe it 
done from Eternity. And conſequently there muſt, 
on the contrary, of Neceſſity have exiſted from 
Eternity, ſome One Immutable and Independent 


Being. 


To ſuppoſe an infinite Succeſſion of changeable 
and dependent Beings produced one from another 
in an endleſs Progreſſion, without any Original 


Cauſe at all; is only“ a driving 
back from one ſtep to another, 
and (as it were) removing out of 
Sight, the Queſtion concerning 
the Ground or Reaſon of the Ex- 
iſtence of Things. *Tis in reali- 
ty, and in point of Argument, 
the very ſame Suppolition ; as it 
would be to — One continued 
Being, of beginningleſ and endleſs 
Duration, neither ſelf - exiſtent 


* This matter has been 
well illaſtrated, by a late able 
Writer. © Suppoſe a Chain 
hung down out ot the Hea- 
„ vens, from an Unknown 
Height; and, though Every 
« link of it gravitated toward 
© the Earth, and what it hung 
« upon was not viſible, yer 
„it did not deſcend, but 
© kept its fatuation: And, 
« ypon This, a queſtion 
„ ſhould ariſe, has ſup- 


* ported or kept up this Chain? Would it be a ſufficient Anſwer, to ſay, 
that the Foſl or Lowelt Link hung upon the Second, or That next above 
© it; the Second. or rather the Firſt and Second together, upon the Third; and 
* fo on in infaitum? For, What holds up the Whole? A Chain of 
* ten links, would fall down ; unleſs ſomething, able to bear ir, hin- 
„ dered. One of Twenty; if not ſtaied by ſomething of a yet Grea- 
« ter Strength, in proportion to the Increaſe of Weight. And therefore 
„One of infinite links, certainly; if not ſuſtained by Something if. 
nit ely ſtrong, and capable to bear up an infinite Weight. And Thus 
dit is in a Chain of Cauſes and FEﬀ:#: ; tending, or (as it were) gra- 
vitating, towards ſome End. The Laſt, or Loweſt, depends, or {as one 
« may ſay) is ſuſpended upon the Cauſe above it. This again, if it 
* the Firſt Cauſe, is ſuſpended, as an Effect, upon Something above ir, Se, 
And if they ſhould be imfiire; unleſs (agrezably ro what has been (aid) 
* there is ſome Cauſe, upon which Al! hang or depend; they would be 
but an infinite Effect, without an Efficient. And to aſſert there is an) 
* ſuch Thing, would be as great an Aſurdiiy as to ſay, that a finite or litt 
Height wants ſomething to ſuſtain it, but an Iaſaite one (or the Grea- 
teſt) does not.” Religion of Nature delincated, pag. 67. a 
| An 


not 
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and Neceſſary in itſelf, nor having its Exiſtenee 
founded in Any Self-exiſtent Cauſe. Which is 
directly abſurd and contradictory. | 

Otherwiſe, thus. Either there has always ex- 
iſted ſome One Unchangeable and Independent Be- 
ing, from which all other Beings have received 
their Original; or elſe there has been an infinite 
Succeſſion of changeable and dependent Beings, 
produced one from another in an endleſs Pro- 
greſſion, without any Origina! Cauſe at all. Ac- 
cording to this latter Suppoſition; there is No- 
thing, in the Univerſe, Self- Exiſtent or Neceſſa- 
rily-exiſting. And if ſo; then it was originally 
equally poſſible, that from Eternity there ſhould 
never have exiſted any thing at all ; as rhat there 
mould from Eternity have exiſted a Succeſſion 
of changeable and dependent Beings. Which be- 
ing ſuppoſed ; then, bat is it that has from E. 
ternity determined ſuch a Succeſſion of Beings to 
exiſt, rather than that from Eternity there ſhould 
never have exiſted any thing at all? Neceſſity it 
was not; becauſe it was equally poſſible, in this 
Suppoſition, that they ſhould not have exiſted at 
all. Chance, is nothing but a mere Word, with 
out any Signification. And Other Being 'tis ſup- 
poſed there was none, to determine the Exiſtence 
of theſe. Their Exiſtence therefore was deter- 
mined by Nothing; neither by any Neceſſity in 
the nature of the Things themſelves, becauſe” tis 
ſuppoſed that none of them are Self-exiſtent ; nor 
by any other Being, becauſe no other is ſuppoſed. 
to Exiſt, That is to ſay ; Of two equally poſſible 
things, ( viz, whether any thing or nothing ſhould 
from Eternity have exiſted, ) the one is deter- 


mined, rather than the other, abſolutely by Vo- 


thing: Which is an expreſs Contradiction. And 
conſequently, as before, there muſt on the con- 


trary, of Neceſſity have exiſted from Eternity, 
| 4 ſome 


ſome One Immutable and Independent Being. 
Which, bat it is, remains in the next place to 
be inquired. | 


- 


is 


III. That unchangeable and independent Being, The One 
which has Exiſted from Eternity, without any exter- ndepm- 


nal Cauſe of its Exiſtence , muſt be Self-Exiſtent, that 
is, Neceſſarily-exiſting. For whatever, Exiſts, muſt 


dent Bemg, 
muſt be no- 
ceſſarily 


either have come into Being out of Nothing, ab- Exifing- 


ſolutely without Cauſe 3 or it muſt have been pro- 
duced by ſome External Cauſe ; or it muſt beSelt- 
Exiſtent. Now to ariſe out of Nothing, abſo- 
lutely without any Cauſe ; has been already ſhown 
to be a plain Contradiftion. To have been pro- 
duced by ſome External Cauſe, cannot poſſibly 
be true of every thing ; but ſomething muſt have 
exiſted Eternally and Independently ; As has like- 
wiſe been ſhown already. It remains therefore, 
that That Being which has exiſted Independently 


from Eternity, muſt of Neceſſity be Self. exiſtent. 


Now to be Self-exiſtent, is not, to be Produced by 
itſelf ; for that is an expreſs Contradiftion. But 
it is, (which is the only Fdea we can frame of Self- 
exiſtence ; and without which, the word ſeems 
to have no Signification at all:) It is, I fay, to 
exiſt by an Abſolute Neceſſity originally in the Na- 
ture of the Thing itſelf. And this Neceſſity, muſt 
be Antecedent; not indeed in Time, to the Exiſ- 
tence of the Being itſelf ; becauſe That is Eter- 
nal: But it muſt be Antecedent in the Natural Or- 
der of our Ideas, to our Suppoſition of its Being. 
That is; This Neceſſity muſt not barely be conſe- 
quent upon our Suppolition of the Exiſtence of 
ſuch a Being; (For then it would not be a Ne- 
ceſſity Abſolutely ſuch in itſelf, nor be the Ground 
or Foundation of the Exiſtence of any thing, 
being on the. contrary only a Conſequent of it;) 
But i muſt anzecedently force itſelf upon us, whe- 
ther we will or no, even when we are endeavour- 
ing 
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ing to ſuppoſe that no ſuch Being Exiſts. For 
Example: When we are endeavouring to ſup- 
poſe, that there is 20 Being in the Univerſe that 
exiſts Neceſſarily; we always find in our Minds, 
( beſides the fore-going Demonſtration of Some- 
thing being Self-exiſtent, from the Impoſſibility of 
every Thing's being dependent ;) We always find in 
our Minds, I ſay, ſome Ideas, as of Infinity and 
Eternity; which to remove, that is, to ſuppoſe 
that there is no Being, no Subſtance in the Uni- 
verſe, to which theſe Attributes or Modes of 
Exiſtence are neceſſarily inherent, is a Contradic- 
tion in the very Terms. For Modes and Attri- 
butes exiſt only by the Exiſtence of the Subſtance 

to which they belong. Now he that can ſu 
poſe Eternity and Immenſity (and conſequently 
the Subſtance by whoſe Exiſtence theſe Modes or 
Attributes exiſt,) removed out of the Univerſe; 
may, if he pleaſe, as eaſily remove the Relation 

of Equality between twice two and four, _ 

That to ſuppoſe Immenſity removed out of the 
Univerſe, or not neceſſarily Eternal, is an ex- 
preſs contradiction; is intuitively evident to every 
one who attends to his own Ideas, and conſiders 
the Eſſential Nature of Things. 
* Moveantur Partes Spa- To ſuppoſe * any part of Space 
di de Locis ſuis, & move- removed, is to ſuppole it removed 
buntur (ut irs cur) 1. L. From and out of itſelf: And 10 
Schol, ad Definit. 8. ſuppoſe the V bole to be taken a- 
way, is ſuppoling it to be taken 
away from itſelf, that is, to be taken away while it 
till remains: Which is a Contradiction in Terms. 
There is no Obſcurity in This Argument, but 
what ariſes to thoſe who think Immenſe Space to be 
abſolutely Nothing. Which Notion, is itſe f like- 
wiſe an expreſs contradiction. For Nothing, is 
That which has No Properties or Modes whatſoever. 
Thar is to ſay ; *cis That of which nothing can ** 
| ; 
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ly' be aſirmed, and of whith Every thing can truly '% 
be denied. Which is not the Cafe of Immenſity or | 


Space. N r 
'F rom this Third Propoſition it follows, | 

1/t, That the only true Idea of a Self-exiftent or The true 
Neceſſarily-Exiſting Being, is the Idea of a Being, 
the Suppoſition of whoſe Not-exiſting is an expreſs — 
Contradiction. For ſince it is abſolutely impoſſible 
but there muſt be Some what Self- exiſtent; that pag. 11, % . 
is, which exiſts by the Neceſſity of its own Na- 5. 2 
ture; *Tis plain that That neceſſity cannot be a — 
Neceſſity conſequent upon any foregoing Suppo- 
ſition, (becauſe Nothing can be Antecedent to 
that which is Self- Exiſtent, no not its own Vill, 
lo as to be the Cauſe or Ground of its own Ex- 
iſtence,) but it muſt be a Neceſſity abſolutely ſuch 
in its own Nature. Now a Neceſſity, not rea- 
tively or conſequentially, but abſolutely ſuch in its 
own Nature; is nothing elſe, but its being a plain 
Impoſſibility-or Implying a Contradiction to ſup- 
poſe the. contrary.” For Inftance : The Relation 
of Equality between twice two and four, is an 
abſolute: Neceflity ; only becauſe *tis an immedi- 
ate Contradiction in Terms to ſuppoſe. them une- 
qual. This is the only Idea we can frame, of 
an abſolute Neceſſity; and to uſe the word in 
any other Senſe, ſeems to be uſing it without any 
Signification at all. | 


If any One now asks, what fort cf Idea the I- a 
dea of that Being is, the Suppoſition of whoſe 7 
Not- Exiſting is thus an expreſs Contradiction: I 1 
anſwer, tis the Firſt and Simpleſt Idea we can : 
poſſibly frame; an Idea neceſſarily and eſſentially 


included or preſuppoſed, as a fine qud non, in eve- 

ry other Idea whatſoever ; an Idea, which (unleſs 

we forbear thinking at all) we cannot poſſibly ex- 

Urpate or remove out of our Minds; of a moſt /im- 

ple Being, abſolutely. Eternal and Infinite, Original and __— 
| C Independent, 7 
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| Tadependent. For, that he who ſuppoſes there is 

no Original Independent Being in the Univerſe, ſup- 

poſes a Contradiction; has been ſhown already. 

And that he who ſuppoſes there may poſlibly be 

no Eternal and Infinite Being in the Univerſe, 

ſuppoſes likewiſe a Contradiction, is evident 

from hence; ( beſides that theſe two Attributes 

do neceſſarily follow from Self-originate Inde- 

pendent Exiſtence, as ſhall be ſhown hereaf- 

ter; ) that when he has done his utmoſt, in in- 

deavouring to imagine that no ſuch Being Exiſts 

he cannot avoid imagining an Eternal and Infi- 

nite Nothing; that is, he will 

+ See the Answer to a Se- imagine Eternity and Immenſity 

_ Letter, at the End of this removed out of the Univerſe, 

368 and yet that at the ſame time 

* page 16. they ſtill continue there. As has been above * 

diſtinctly explained. | 

The Errowr This Argument the Cartefians, who ſuppoſed 

of tHe Car- the Idea of Immenſity to be the Idea of Matter, 
teſians * 

' have been greatly perplexed with. For, (howe- 
ver in Mords they have contradicted themſelves, 
yet in Reality) they have more eaſily been driven 
to that moſt intolerable Abſurdity, of aſſerting 

Malter“ to be a Neceſſary Be- 
* Puto implicare contradicti- ing; than been able to remove 
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onem, ut Mundzs fir finitns: out of their Minds the Idea of 


i. e. I think it implies a Con- 
tradiction, for the World to 
be Finite. Carteſ. Epiſt. 69. 
prima partis. 

And bis Follower Mr Regis, 
Mais peut etre ( faith he) que 


ne T-1ſoune mal, &. i. e. But 


perhaps I argue ill, when I 
conclude that the Property 
my Idea hath to repreſent 
Extenſion, | that is, in the ſenſe 
the Carteſians, Matter ; 

comes from Extenſion it ſelf, 
25 its Cauſe,” For, What hin- 


ders me from believing that 


if 


Immenſity, as Exiſting Neceſſarily 
and inſeparably from Eternity. 
Which Abſurdity and inextrica- 
ble Perplexity of theirs, in re- 
ſpect of the Idea of Immenſity, 
ows that they found That in- 
deed to be Neceſſary and impoſ- 
ſible-to be removed; But, in re- 
ſpect of Matter, *twas only a per- 
verſe applying an Idea to an Ob- 
ject, whereto it no ways belongs 
| or, 
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For, that 'tis indeed abſolutely if this Property comes not 


impoſſible and contradiftory o —— Þ + " —— _—_ 


ſuppoſe Matter neceſſarily- exiſt- [ Being ] Superiour to me, 


11 be demonſtrated pre- Which produces in me the 
205 ſhall | Pn Idea of Extetifion, though 
__ Extenſion does not actually 
1. exiſt? Yet when I conſider 
the thing attentively, I find that my Concluſion is good ; and that no 
Spirit [ or Being] how excellent ſoever, can cauſe the Idea which I have 
of Extenſion, to repreſent to me Extenſion rather than any thing elſe, if 
Extenſion does not actually Exiſt ; Becauſe if he ſhoulddo fo, the Idea which 
1 ſhould then have of Extenſion, would not be a 8 of Extenſi- 
on, but a repreſentation of Norhing. Which is impoſlible. 

But it may be I ſtill deceive my ſelf, when I ſay that the Idea I have of 
Extenſion, ſuppoſes an Object actually exiſting. For it [ſeems that I have 
Ideas, which do not * any Object: I have, for Example, the Idea of 
an Enchanted Caſtle z though no ſuch thing really Exiſts. Yet when 1 
conſider the Difficulty ſtill more attentively ; I find there is this difference 
between the Idea of Extenſion, and that of an Enchanted Caſtle; that the 
firſt being natural, that is, independent on my Will, ſuppoſes an Obje& 
which is neceſſarily ſuch as it repreſents ; whereas the other being artifici- 
al, ſuppoſes indeed an Object, but tis not neceſſary that That Object be ab- 
ſolutely ſuch as the Idea repreſents, becauſe my Will can add to that Object, 


or diminiſh from it, as it pleaſes ; as I have before ſaid, and as ſhall be proved 
hereafter, when I come to treat of the Origin of Ideas. Regis Metaphyſ. | 
Lib, L Par, 1. Cap, 3. R | 


2dly, From hence it follows; that there is no Nothing ſo 
Man whatſoever, who makes any uſe of his Reaſon, 72 
but may eaſily become more certain of the Being of a Jon _ 


Supreme Independent Cauſe, than be can be of any Supreme | 
thing elſe beſides his own Exiſtence, For how much enden 
Thought ſoever it may require to demonſtrate the ©*** 
Other Attributes of ſuch a Being, as it may do to 
demonſtrate the greateſt Mathematical Certain- 

ties; (of which more hereafter :) Yer, as to its 
Exiſtence ; that there I ſomewhat Eternal, Inf- 

nite, and Self- exiſting, which muſt be the Cauſe 

and — 7 of all other Things; this is one of 

the Firſt and moſt natural Concluſions, that any 

Man, who thinks at all, can frame in his Mind + 

And no Man can any more doubt of this, than he 


can doubt whether twice two be equal to four. 
N n »Tis 
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Tits poſſible indeed a Man may in ſome ſenſg 


be ignorant of this firſt and plain Truth, by being 
—— ſtupid, and not thinking at all: (For 
though it is abſolutely impoſſible for him to 
imagine the Contrary, yet he may poſſibly 
neglect to conceive this: Though no Man can 
poſſibly Think that twice two is not four, yet he 
may poſſibly be ſtupid, and never have thought 
at all whether it be fo or not.) But this I ſay: 
There is no Man, who thinks or reaſons at all, but | 
may eaſily become more certain, that there is, 


Something Eternal, Infinite, and Self- exiſting; 


than he can be certain of any thing elſe, 
3dly. Hence we may obſerve, that Our rſt. 
Certainty of the Exiſtence of God, does not ariſe 


from this, that in the Idea our Minds frame of him, 


(or rather in the Definition that ve make of. tbe, 
word, God, as ſignifying a Being of all poſſible 
Perfeftions, ) we include Self-Exiftence : But from 
hence, that tis demonſtrable both negatively, that 
neither can all Things poſſibly have ariſen out of No 
thing, nor can they have depended one on another in 
an endleſs Succeſſion and alſo poſitively, that there 
is Something in the Univerſe, actually exiſting-withs 
out us, the Suppoſition of whoſe Not- Existing, 
plainly implies a Contradiction. The Argument 
which has by Some been drawn from our includ- 
ing Self-Exiſtence in the Idea of God, or our" 
comprehending it in the Definition or Notion. we 
frame of him; has This Obſcurity and Defe# in 
it: that it ſeems to extend only to the Nominal 
Idea or mere Definition of a Self-Exiſtent Being. 
and does not with a ſufficiently evident Connexi- 
on refer and apply That general Nominal Idea, De- 
finition, + or NAPA which we frame in our own 
Mind, to any Real particular Being actually exft- 
ing without u. For it is not Satisfactory, that I 
have in my Mind an: Idea of the Propaſition; J. 1 

exiſts 


—— 
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exiſts a Being indued with all poſſible Perſections; 
Or, There is a Self-Exiſtent Being. But I muſt al- 
ſo have ſome Idea of the Thing. I muſt have 
an Idea of Something actually exiſting without 
me. And I muſt ſee wherein conſiſts the Abſo- 
lute Impoſſibility of removing that Idea, and con- 
ſequently of ſuppoſing the. Non-Exiſtence of 
the Thing; before I can be ſatisfied from that 
Idea, that the thing actually exiſts, The bare 
having an Idea of the Propoſition, There is a Self- 
Exiſtent Being, proves indeed the Thing not to be 
impoſſible. (For of an impoſſible Propoſition, 
there can be no Idea ;) But that it actually Is, 
cannot be proved from the Idea; unleſs the Cer- 
tainty of the Actual Exiſtence of a Neceſſarily- 
exiſting Being, follows from the Poſſibility of the 
Exiſtence of ſuch a Being: Which that it does in 
this particular Caſe, many Learned Men have 1n- 
deed thought; and their ſubtil Arguings upon 
this Head, are ſufficient to raiſe a Cloud not very 
eaſy to be ſeen through. But it is a much Clear- 
er and more Convincing way of Arguing, to de- 
monſtrate that there 3 actually exiſt without 
us a Being, whoſe Exiſtence is neceſſary and of 
it ſelf; by ſhowing the evident Contradiction 


27 


contained in the contrary Suppoſition, (as I have page 11, 
before done; ) and at the ſame time the abſolute &c. 


Impoſſibility of deſtroying or removing ſome I- 
deas, as of Eternity and Immenſity, which 
therefore muſt needs be Modes or Attributes of 
a neceſſary Being actually Exiſting. For if I have 
in my Mind an Idea of a Thing, and cannot 


poſſibly in my Imagination take away the Idea of 


that Thing as actually exiſting, any more than I 
can change or take away the Idea of the Equality 
of twice two to four ; the Certainty of the Exiſtence 
of that Thing is the ſame, and ſtands on the 
ſame Foundation, as the Certainty of the other 


C 3 Relation 


page 16. 
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Relation, For the Relation of Equality between 
twice two and four, has no other Certainty but 
this; that I cannot, without a Contradiction, 
change or take away the Idea of that Relation. We 
are Certain therefore of the Being of a Supreme 
Independent Cauſe ; becauſe tis ſtrictly demon- 
ſtrable, that there is ſomething in the Univerſe, 
actually exiſting without us, the Suppoſition of 
whoſe Not-exiſting plainly implies a Contradiction. 
* See the Some Writers have contended, that *tis * pre- 
_ es Poſterous to inquire in this manner at all into the 
Ter as Ground or Reaſon of the Exiſtence of the Firſt 
the End of Cauſe : Becauſe evidently the Firſt Cauſe can have 
thut Boot. nothing Prior to it, and conſequently muſt needs 
(they think) exiſt abſolutely without any Cauſe at 
all. That the Firſt Cauſe can have no Other B E- 
ING prior to it, to be the Cauſe of its exiſtence ; is 
indeed Self-evident. But if originally, abſolutely, 
and antecedently to all Suppoſition of exiltence, there 
be no neceſſary Ground or Reaſon why the firſt Cauſe 
does exiſt, rather than not exiſt; If the Firſt Cauſe 
can rightly and truly be affirmed to exiſt, abſo- 
Jutely without Any Ground or Reaſon of exiſtence at 
all : It will unavoidably follow, by the ſame Ar- 
gument, that it may as well Ceaſe likewiſe to ex- 
iſt, without any Ground or Reaſon of Ceaſing to ex- 
iff : Which is abſurd. The Truth therefore plainly 
is: Whatever is the True Reaſon, why the Firſt Cauſe 
can never poſſibly Ceaſe to exiſt ; the Same is, and 
originally and always was, the True Reaſon why it 
always did and cannot but exiſt : That is, *tis the 
True Ground and Reaſon of its Exiſtence. | 
That the 4thly, From hence it follows, that The Materi- 
Material al World cannot poſſibly be the Firſt and Original Be- 
World can- ing, Uncreated, Independent, and of it ſelf Eternal. 
rh For fince it hath been already demonſtrated, that 
Exijlens: Whatever Being hath Exiſted from Eternity, In- 
Being. dependent, and without any External Cauſe of 
| | | its 
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its Exiſtence, muſt be Self: Exiſtent; and that p-pe 15. 
Whatever is Self- Exiſtent, "muſt Exiſt Neceſſarily 
by an abfolute Neceſſity in the Nature of the 
Thing itſelf: It follows evidently, that unleſs the 
Material World Exiſts Neceſſarily by an Abſolute 
Neceſſity in its own' Nature, fo as that it muſt be 
an Expreſs Contradiction to ſuppoſe it not to Ex- 
iſt ; it cannot be Independent, and of itſelf Eter- 
nal. Now that the Material World does not Ex- 
iſt thus neceſſarily, is very Evident. For abſo- 
lute Neceſſity of Exiſting,” and a Poſſibility of 
not Exiſting, being contradictory Idea's ; tis ma- 
nifeſt the Material World cannot Exiſt Neceſſari- 
ly, if without a Contradiction we can Conceive 
it either Not to Be, or to be in any reſpect other- 
wiſe than it Now is. Than which, nothing is more 
eaſy, For whether we conſider the Form of the 
World, with the Diſpoſition and Motion of its Parts; 
or whether we conſider the Matter of it, as ſuch, 
without reſpect to its preſent Form; Every Thing 
in it, both the hole and every one of its Parts, 
their Situation and Motion, the Form and alſo the 
Matter, are the moſt Arbitrary and Dependent 
Things, and the fartheſt removed from Neceſſity, 
that can poſſibly be imagined. A Neceſſity in- 
deed of Fitneſs, that is, a Neceſſity that Things 
ſhould be as they are, in order to the Well-being 
of the whole, there may be in all theſe Things : 
But an abſolute Neceſſity of Nature in any of 
them, (which is what the Atheiſt muſt maintain, 
there is not the leaſt appearance of. If any Man 
will ſay in This ſenſe, (as every Atheiſt muſt do,) 
either that the Form of the World, or at leaſt the 
Matter and Motion of it, is neceſſary ; Nothing 
can poſſibly be invented more Abſurd. 

If he ſays, that the particular Form is Neceſſa- The Form of 
ry 3 that is, that the World, and all Things that bee? 
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are therein, exiſt by Neceſſity of Nature; he 
muſt affirm it to be a Contradiction to ſuppoſe 
that any Part of the World can be in any reſpect 
otherwiſe than it now is. It muſt be a Contradic- 
tion in Terms, to ſuppoſe more or fewer Stars, 
more or fewer Planets, or to. ſuppoſe their Size, 
Figure or Motion, Different from what it now is; 
or to ſuppoſe more or fewer Plants and Animals 
upon Earth, or the preſent ones of different Shape 
and Bigneſ from what they now ate. In all which 
things there is the greateſt Arbitrarineſs, in re- 
ſpect of Power and Poſſibility, that can be ima- 
gined ; however neceſſary any of them may be, 
in reſpect of Wiſdom, and Preſervation of the 
Beauty and Order of the whole. 
Nor its Mo- If the Atheiſt will ſay, that the Motion in Gene- 
tion. ral of all Matter is neceſſary; it follows that it 
muſt be a Contradiction in Terms, to ſuppoſe a- 
ny Matter to be at Reſt. Which is ſo abſurd and 
ridiculous, that I think hardly any Atheiſts, either 
Antient or Modern, have preſumed directly to 
luppaſt1$;; 45 or 
* Mr. To- One late“ Author indeed has ventur'd to aſſert, 
land, Let. and pretended to prove, that Motion, (that is, 
Il the Conatus to Motion, the Tendency to move, the 
Power or Force that produces actual Motion,) is 
eſſential to all Matter. But how Philoſophically, 
may appear from this One Conſideration. The 
eſſential Tendency to Motion, of every one, or of 
any one Particle of Matter in this Author's ima- 
ginary infinite Plenum, muſt be either a Tendency 
to move ſome one determinate way at once, or to 
move every way at once. A Tendency to move 
ſome: one determinate way, cannot be eiſential to 
any Particle of Matter, but muſt ariſe from 
ſome External Cauſe; becauſe chere is nothing in 


the pretended neceſſary Nature of any Particle; 
| to 
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to determine its Motion neceffarily and effentially 
one way rather than another, And a Tendency or 
Conatus equally to move every way at once, is ei- 
ther an abſolute Contradiction, or at leaſt could 
produce nothing in Matter, but an Eternal Ref 
of all and every one of its Parts. = 

If the Atheiſt will ſuppofe Motion neceſſary and 
eſſential to ſame Matter, but not to all : The ſame 
Abſurdity, as to the Determination of Motion, 
ſtilt follows: And now he moreover ſuppoſes an 
Abſolute Neceſſity not Univer/a! ; that is, that it 
ſhall be a Contradiction to ſuppoſe ſome certain 


* 
g 


Matter at Reſt, tho' at the ſame time ſome other 


Matter actually be at Reſt. 
If he only affirms bare Matter to be Neceſlary : 
Then, beſides the extreme Folly of attributing 


Motion and the Form of the World to Cbance; 


(which ſenſeleſs Opinion I think All Atheiſts have 
now given up; and therefore I ſhall not think my 
ſelf obliged to take any Notice of it in the Sequel 
of this Diſcourſe:) it may be demonſtrated by ma- 
ny Arguments drawn from the Nature and Af- 
fections of the Thing itſelf, that Matter is not a 
neceſſary Being. For inſtance, Thus, Tangibility 
or KReſiſtence, (which is what Mathematicians very 
properly call Vis inertiæ,) is eſſential to Matter. O- 
therwiſe the word, Matter, will have no determi- 
nate Signification. Tangibility therefore, or Re- 
ſiftence, belonging to All Matter; it follows evi- 
dently, that it All Space were filled with Matter, 
the Reſiſtence of All Fluids (for the Reſiſtence of 
the Parts of Hard Bodies ariſes from Anather 
Cauſe) would neceſſarily be Equal. For greater 
or leſs degrees of Fineneſ or Subtilty, can in this 
caſe make no Difference: Becauſe the ſmaller or 
finer the parts of the Fluid are, wherewith any 
particular Space is filled, the greater in proportion 
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is the Number of the parts; and conſequently 
the Reſiſtence ſtill always Equal. But Experience 
ſhows on the contrary, that the Reſiſtence of All 
Fluids is not equal : There being large Spaces, in 
which no ſenſible Reſiſtence at all is made to the 
ſwifteſt and moſt laſting Motion of the ſolideſt 
Bodies. Therefore All Space is not filled with 
Matter; but, of neceſſary Conſequence, there 
muſt be a Vacuum. 

Or Thus. Ic appears from Experiments of 
falling Bodies, and from Experiments of Pendu- 
lums, which (being of equal Lengths and unequaf 
Gravities) vibrate in equal Times; that All Bodies 
whatſoever, in Spaces void of ſenſible Reſiſtence, 
fall from the fame Height with equal Velocities. Now 
*tis evident, that whatever Force cauſes unequal Bo- 
dies to move with equal Velocities, muſt be proporti- 
onal to the Quantities of the Bodies moved. The 
Power of Gravity therefore in All Bodies, is (at e- 
qual Diſtances ſuppoſe from the Center of the Earth) 
proportional to the Quantity of Matter contained in 
each Body. For if in a Pendulum there were any 
Matter that did not gravitate proportionally to its 
Quantity, the vis inertiæ of that Matter would re- 
tard the Motion of the reſt, ſo as ſoon to be diſ- 
covered in Pendulums of equal Lengths and une- 
qual Grayities in Spaces void of ſenſible Reſiſtence. 
Gravity therefore is in all Bodies“ 


ſoph. Edit. 1994, p, 304. Edit. 8 2 3 


ada, p. 272. Edit. 3tia, p. 294. 


their Matter. And conſequently, 
all Bodies not being equally hea- 
vy, it follows again neceſſarily, 


(+ Neatoni Princip. Philo- that + there muſt be a Vacuum. 
os. — A ron Now it there be a Vacuum, 


it follows plainly, that Matter 

is not a Neceſſary Being. For if a Vacuum ac- 
tually be, then *tis evidently more than 10 . 
| Die 
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ſible for Matter not to Be. If an Atheiſt will 
yet Aſſert, that Matter may be neceſlary , 
though not neceſſary to be every where: I anſwer, 
this is an expreſs Contradiction. For abſolute Ne- 
ceſſity, is abſolute Neceſſity every where alike. 
And if it be no Impoſſibility for Matter to be ab- 
ſent from one Place, *tis no Impoſſibility ( abſo- 
lutely in the Nature of the Thing; For no Rela» 
tive or Conſequential Neceſſity, can have any 
Room in this Argument:) *Tis no abſolute Im- 
poſſibility, I ſay, in the Nature of the Thing, 
that Matter ſhould be abſent from any other Place, 


or from every Place. ä 
. „ Opmion 

Spinoza, the moſt celebrated Patron of Atheiſm confured. 
in our Time; who taught that * 

there is no Difference of Sub- * Una ſubſtantia non poteſt 
ſtances, but that the Whole and mg - = Pa 
every Part of the Material World 8 aud of neceſlh) 

is a Neceſlarily-exiſting Being; rio infinita. 1bid. Prop. 8. 


and that |. there is no other God, 4d —_—_— —— per 
15 i - tinet exiſtere . Jed. Prop 7. 
but the Univerſe: That he might 4 Ppigter Peum nulla dari 


ſeemin ly avoid the manifold Ab- ; concipi poteſt ſubſtantia. 

ſ _ Y that Opinion; endea- 150 Prop, „ 7 

vours by an magni of Ex- 

preſſion in the Progreſs of his Diſcourſe, to elude 

the Arguments by which he foreſaw his Aſſertion 

would be cotfuted. For, having at firſt plainly 

Tur . jt All Subſtance is 11 cal 
ecellarily-exiſting ; he would i 

afterward — to "Arn it away, e 

by aſſerting, that the Reaſon why every thing 

T exiſts neceſſarily and could not 

poſibly have bet in any eber 1} geg gr malay 


different from what it now is, is tuerunt, quam productæ ſunt. 

* "<> Prop. 33. | 

R Neceſſitate Divinæ Naturæ, infinita infinitis modis (hoc eſt, omnia 
quz ſub intellectum infinitum cadere poſſunt) ſequi debent. Prop. 16, 


becauſe 
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becauſe every thing flows from the Neceſſity of the 
Divine Nature. By which if the unwary Reader 
underſtands, that he means things are therefore 
Neceſſarily ſuch as they are, becauſe Infinite 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs could not poſſibly make 
Things but in that Order which is Fitteſt and Wi- 
feſt in the Whole ; he is very much miſtaken : 
For ſuch a Neceſſity is not a Natural, but only 
a Moral and Conſequential Neceſſity, and direct- 
ly contrary to the Author's true Intention. Fur- 
. if the Reader hereby underſtands, that 

God was determined, not by a Neceſſity of Wiſ- 

1 dom and Goodneſs, but by a mere Natural Ne- 

14 ceſſity, excluſive of Will and Choice, to make all 

1 Things juſt as they now are; neither is This the 

if whole of Spinoza's meaning: For This, as abſurd 

or as it is, is ſtil] ſuppoſing God as a Subſtance di- 

Fl * Zocis ſu· ſtint from the Material World; Which“ He ex- 

| tra citatis. preſsly denies. Nay further; if any one thinks 


| 

| his meaning to be, that all Subſtances in the World, 
'W are only Modifications of the Divine Eſſence ;, nei- 
1 ther is This All; For thus God may ſtill be ſup- 
Fi poſed as an Agent, acting upon himſelf at leaſt, 
1 and manifeſting himſelf in different manners, ac- 
| cCording to hisown Will: Which t 
4 5 —— 8 ol Spinoza expreſsly denies. But his 
i > a7 Prop. true Meaning therefore, however 
| 17. darkly and ambiguouſly he ſome- 
['4 times ſpeaks, muſt be this; and, 
\N if he means any thing at all conſiſtent with him- 
| ſelf, can be no other than this: That, ſince *tis 
| abſolutefy * impoſſible for any 

| * Una ſubſtantia non poteſt thing to be created or produced 
1 Ren s. . by another; and Þ alſo abſolute- 
| | 1 7 Res nullo alio modo neq; ly impoſſible for God to have 
Ll alio ordine a Deo produci po- Cauſe any thing to be in any re- 


n 
1 tuerunt quam producteæ ſunt. ſpect different * what it now 
is; every thing that exiſts, muſt 
needs 


Prop. 33. 
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Prop. 14. 


cauſed in it, by any Will or 


29 
needs be ſo a Part |. of the Divine 4 Przter Deum nulla dari, 
Subſtance, not as a Modification 2*% one. poteſt ſubſtantia: 


2 Deum non operari ex Li- 


Good - Pleaſure or Wiſdom in the, bertate voluntatis. Prop. 32+ 


whole, but as of Abſolute Ne- Coll 1. 


ceſſity in itſelf, with reſpect to 9 4 — Modo, neque 


the + manner of the Exiſtence of x) 
each Part; no leſs than with reſpect to the Self- 
exiſtence. ., of; the whole. Thus the Opinion of 
Spinaga, when expreſſed plainly and conſiſtently, 
comes evidently to this: That the Material World, 
and every Part of it, with the order and manner of 
Being of each Part, is the only Self-Exiſtent, or 
Neceſſarily-Exiſting Being. And now Conſe- 
quently, he muſt of Neceſlity affirm all the Con- 
clufions; which I have before ſhown to follow 
demonſtrably from that Opinion. He cannot 
poſſibly avoid affirming, that *tis a Contradiction, 
{not ,to the Perfections of God ; For that's mere 
ſenſeleſs Cant and Amuſement in Him who main- 
tains that there is but One Subſtance in the Uni- 
verſe; But he muſt affirm that *tis in itſelf and 
in Terms a Contradiction,) for any thing to be, 
or to be imagined, in any reſpect otherwiſe than 
it now is. He muſt ſay *tis a Contradiction, to 
ſuppoſe. the Number, or Figure, or Order of the 
leveral Parts of the World, could poſſibly have 
been different from what they now are. He muſt 
ſay, Motion is neceſſarily of itſelf; and conſe- 
quently that tis a Contradiction in Terms, to 
ſuppoſe any Matter to be at Reft : Or elſe he 
mult affirm, (which is rather the more abſurd of 
the two; as may appear from what has been al- 


ready ſaid in proof of the Second General Head of page 11. 


this Diſcourſe: And yet he has * 


choſen to affirm it;) that Mo- . Corpus motum, vel quiel- 


tion, as a Dependeac Being, cens, ad motum vel 


. >» 1 * 
has been eternally communi- deteminari debuir 


cated from one piece of Matter 


to 


uietem 
alio 


corpore, quod etiam ad mo- 
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tam vel quietem ay mw to another; without having at all 
n ab dle, & fic in infini- ar] Original Cauſe of its Being, 
mm. Par. II. Prop 13. either within itſelf or from with- 
Lemma 3. . out. Which, with other the like 
er touching the Neceſ- 
ſity of the Exiſtence of Things; (the very men- 

tion of which, is a ſufficient Confutation of any 
Opinion they follow from;) do, as I have ſaid, 
unavoidably follow from the fore mentioned Opini- 

on of Spinoza. And conſequently That Opinion, 

| viz. That the Univerſe or Whote World is the Self- 
| exiſtent or Neceſſarily-exiſting Being, is detnonſtra- 
i ted to be falſe. | | 


L have in this Attempt to ſhow that The Mate: 
rial World cannot poſſibly be the Firſt and Original 
Being, Uncreated, Independent, and Self-exiſtent ;; 
defignedly omitted the Argument uſually drawn 
from the ſuppoſed abſolute Impoſſibility, in the 
Nature of the Thing itſelf, of the World's be- 
ing Eternal, or having exiſted thro* an Infinite 
Succeſhon of Time. And this I have done for 
the two following Reaſons. 

of theOpi- It. Becauſe the Queſtion between us and the 


ueſtion. 
have affirmed the One, have ſtill utterly denied 
the Other. And almoſt all the Antient Philoſo- 
phers that held the Eternity of the World, in 
whoſe Authority and Reaſons our Modern Athe- 
iſts do ſo greatly boaſt and triumph; defended 
That their Opinion by ſuch Arguments, as ſhow 


plainly that they did by no means thereby intend 
— that the Material World was the Origi- 
nal, Independent, -Self-exiſting Being, in Oppoſi- 
tion to the Belief of the Exiſtence of a my 
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All- governing Mind, which is the Notion of 
God. So that the Deniers of the Being of God, 
have no manner of Advantage from that Opinion 
of the Eternity of the World, even foppoſin it 
could not be diſproved. Almoſt all the old Phi- 
loſophers, I ſay, who held the Eternity of the 
World, did not thereby mean (at leaſt their Ar- 
guments do not tend to prove) that it was Inde 
pendent and Self-Exiſtent; but their Arguments 
are wholly levelled, either to prove barely that 
Something muſt needs be Eternal, and that the Uni- 
verſe could not poſſibly ariſe out of Nothing ab- 
ſolutely and without Cauſe; which is all that Ocel- 
Jus Lucanuss Arguments amount to: Or elſe that 


the World is an Eternal and Neceſſary Effe, 


flowing from the Eſſential and Immutable Energy 
of the Divine Nature; which ſeems to have been 
Ariſtotle's Opinion: Or elſe that the World is an 


Eternal Voluntary Emanation from the All-wiſe 


and Supreme Cauſe ; which was the Opinion of 


many of Plato's Followers, None of which Opi- 
nions or Arguments, will in the leaſt help out 
our Modern Atheiſts; who would exclude Su- 
preme Mind and Intelligence out of the Uni- 
verſe. For however the Opinion of the Eterni- 
ty of the World, is really inconſiſtent with the 


Belief of its being Created in time; yet ſo long 


as the Defenders of that Opinion, either did not 
think it Inconſiſtent with the Belief of the World's 
being the Efe# and Work of an Eternal, All-wiſe, 
and All- Powerful Mind; or at leaſt could defend 
that Opinion by ſuch Arguments only, as did 
not in the leaſt prove the Self-exiſtence or Inde- 
pendency of the World, but moſt of them rather 


quite the contrary ; *cis with the greateſt Injuſtice 


and Unreaſonableneſs in the World,. that Modern 


Atheiſts (to whoſe purpoſe the Eternity or Non- 


Eternity of the World would ſigniſie nothing, 
| unleſs 


A) 
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| vunlefs at the ſame time the Exiſtence and 8o- 
vereignty of Eternal Intelligence or Mind were 
likewiſe diſproved, ) pretend either the Autho- 
rity or the Reaſons of theſe Men to be on their 


_ — — - 


fide. 


Ocellus Lucanus, one of the ancienteſt Aſer- 


ters of the Eternity of the World; ( whoſe Anti- 


® Oracles of Reaſon ; Letter 
to Mr. Gildon, p. 216. 


quity and Authority Mr. Blunt 


oppoſes to that of Moſes; ) in de- 
livering his Opinion, ſpeaks in- 


deed like one that believed the Material World 


+ Ayinnrer To Ta 2 Ard - 

Ara x 3, dτιjjrilo/ | 
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xatiov 2 T& vu ipn ντ cu p- 
vu. Airyw 5 ſuipn, eU pervoy, ur, 
&c. Ocell. Lucan. Nip Y 2 
Ta; PuTiws. | 


to be Self-exiſtent ; aſſerting, + 
that it is utterly incapable either of 
Generation or Corruption, of Be- 
ginning or End; that it is M it 
ſelf Eternal and Perfect, and Per- 
manent for ever; and that: the 

Frame and Parts of the World muſt 
needs be Eternal, as well as the Subs 
ſtance and Matter of the Whole, 
But when he comes to produce 


his Arguments or Reaſons for. his e they 


are either ſo very abſurd and ridicu 


ous, that e- 


ven any Atheiſt in this Age ought to be aſhamed 


* To Ae © &r:)ivryroy 
Th unc 


X24 4 Df O- 11 Vp Tov 


SaaTHty ive x oo, Honey 
— 98 7 * — 
SafNαο X04 rανnũioc. hn Te The 
ams, & c. Id. T5 

Thus Tranſlated : Nay, that 


the Figure, Motion, Cc. 


f, are without Begin- 
ning and End; thereby it plain- 
Iy appears, that the World ad- 
mitteth neither Production 
nor Diſſolution. For the Fi- 
gure is Spherical, and conſe- 


©- oe, * g76 5. 


to repeat them; as when he 


proves * that the World muſt needs 


be Eternal, without Beginning or 


End, becauſe both its Figure and 
Motion are a Circle, which bas 


neither Beginning nor End: Or 


elſe they are ſuch Arguments as 
prove only, what no May ever 
really denied; viz. that Some- 
thing muſt needs be Eternal, be- 
cauſe 'tis impoſſible for every 
thing to ariſe out of Nothing, ot 
to fall into Nothing; As „ 


he ſays I that the World muſt have 


been Eternal, becauſe tis a Con- 


tradiction for the Univerſe to have 
had a Beginning; ſince if it had a 
Beginning, it muſt have been cauſed by 
Some other thing, and then it 1s not 
the Univerſe. To which One Argu- 
ment, all that he ſays in his whole 
Book, is plainly reducible. So 
that ' tis evident, all that he really 
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tly on every fide equal, 
ng 7 * without — 
ning or Ending, Alſo the 
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proves, is only this; that there muſt needs be at 
Eternal Being in the Univerſe : and not, that Mat- 
ter is Self. Exiſtent, in Oppoſition to Intelligence 

and Mind. For, all that he aſſerts about the ab- 


ſolute Neceſſit 


of the Order and Paris of the 


World, is confeſſedly moſt ridiculous: not at all 
proved by the Arguments he alledges: And in 
ſome Paſſages of this very Book, as well as in o- 
ther Fragments, he himſelf ſuppoſes, and is for- 
ced expteſsly to confeſs, that, however Eternal 
and Neceſſary every thing in the World be ima- 


gined to be; yet even That Nece 
trom an * Eternal and Intelligent 


Mind, the neceſſary Perfections 
of whoſe Nature are the Cauſe + 


ity muſt flow 


of the Harmony and Beauty of the de Leg. fragm., 
World, and particularly of, Mens „f 2 7. 
having 4 Faculties, Organs of Senſe. BI. . 
Appetites, &c. fitted even to Final + Tut u v "Op 
Cauſes. | | Ys xo Tos die ird Oed 
& i019 ot As s arIpwr %, ed; db 
Win AX Fupb „ A, Kc. Idem, Ie Ths Tov Tavres pers 


Ariſtotle likewiſe, was a great Aſſerter indeed 
of the Eternity of the World: But not in Oppo- 
ſition to the Belief of the ven: or of the Pow- 

od 


er, Wiſdom, or Goodneſs of 


On the con- 


trary, He for no other Reaſon aſſerted the World 


to be Eternal, but becauſe he fancied that ſuck 


=” Ned. 
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an Effect muſt needs eternally proceed from ſuch 


an Eternal Cauſe. And fo fal was he from teach» 
ing, that Matter is the firſt and Original Cauſe of 
all Things; that, on the contrary, he every 

where expreſsly deſcribes God to 


be an Intelligent Being: f In. 


Dig: wi 17. rice, corporeal; I. Tbe Firſt Mover of 


To p 


os xd, dale, all Wings, Himſelf Immoveable ; 


An for. Merapb. and affirms, that * if tberę were 
. pun Tres map Tx d, nothing bu! Mutter in the Warld, 


r* , 


rs, GAN" d The ais Gg- 


I. 1bid. 
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telligent and wiſe God. And there is no one of 
all the Antient Philoſophers, who does in all his 


c 2 4 x 


there would he no Original Cauſe, 
bu an infinite Progreſſion off. Cat 
ſes ; which is. abſurd. - 

As to thoſe Philoſophers, who raught olinly 
and expreſsly, that Matter was not only Eternal, 
but alſo Self-Exiſtent and intirely Independent, 
co-exiſting from Eternity with God, indepen- 
dently, as a Second Principle: I have. already 
ſhown the Impoſlibility of this Opinion, at the 
Entrance upon the preſent Head of Diſcourſe, 
where I proved that Matier could not poſſibly be 
Self- Exiſt nt. And I ſhall further demonſtrate it 
to be Falſe. when I come to prove the mp of 


the Self- exiſtent Being. 


Plato, whatever his Opinion was aboutiche. oth 
ginal Matter, very largely and fully declares: his 


Sentiments about the Formation of the World, 


Viz, That it was compoſed and framed. by an In- 


_ Writings ſpeak ſo exceſlently and 


Pu o cum © verrg ra worthily + as He, concerning the 


5 


Nature and, Attributes of God. 
2 2 © oa, » Vet as to the Time of the World's 


72 . 
Jv ma e 4 beginning to be F ormed, he 


be 7 Lib. 10. 


ſeems to make it indefinite, when 


man e 799) x57- he ſays L The World muſt needs be 


very 


robs a bk an Eternal Reſemb;ance of the 2 
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nal Idea. At leaſt his Followers 
afterward ſo underſtood and ex- 
plained it, as if, by the Creation 
of the World, was not to be un- 
derſtood a Creation in Time ; 
but only an Order of Nature. Cau- 
ality and Dependence : That is, 
that the /ill of God, and his 
Power of Acting, being neceſ- 
farily as Eternal as his Eſſence; 
* the Effects of That Will and 
Power might be ſuppoſed coæval to 
the Will and Power themſelves ; 
in the ſame manner, as Light 
would eternally proceed from the 
Sun, or a Shadow from the inter- 
poſed Body, or an Impreſſion from 
an impoſed Seal, if the reſpective 
Cauſes of theſe Effects were ſup- 
poſed Eternal, 


imperſect in our of 

obs 2 9 are thus rendred 1 
Cicero. Si ergo generatus [el 
mundus ; ] ad id effectus eſt, 
quod ratione ſapientiaq; com- 
prehenditur, atq; immutabili 
zternitate continetur. Ex quo 
efficitur, ut fit neceſſe hunc 
2 cernimus mundum, ſimu- 

chrum aternum eſſe alicujus 
«terni, Cic de Univerſ. 
+ Now Tg ab hat, od 
4 xporg TpoTepev 0T0J) e & 
ar A rage vol vg, Su- 
Ts mporep®- i- xou Alo 
TESTS, Plotinus. 

Qui autem a Deo quidem 
factum fatentur, non tamen 
eum volunt Temporis habere, 
ſed ſuæ Creationis initium ; 
ut, modo quodam vix intel- 
ligibili, Semper fit factus. Au- 
guſtin. de Civit. Dei. Lib. 11. 
Cap. 4. 

De mundo, & de his quos 
in mundo deos a Deo factos 
ſcribit Plato, apertiſſime dicit 


eos eſſe cxpiſſe, & habere initium. Verum id quomodo intelligant, 
invererunt ¶ Platonici ;] non eſſe hoc videlicet Temporis, {ed Subſtarutionss ini- 


tium. Lid. Lib. 10. Cap. 31. 


Sed mundum quidem fuiſſe ſemper, Philoſophia auctor eſt; conditore 
quidem Deo, ſed non ex tempore. Maecrob. in Somn. Scip. Lib. 2. Cap. 10. 
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Sicut enim, inquiunt [ Plaronici,] fi Pes ex æternitate ſemper fuiſſet in 
pulvere, ſemper ei ſubeſſet veſtigium ; quod tamen veſtigium a calcante 
factum nemo dubitarer ; nec alterum altero privs eſſet, quamvis alterum 
ab alieto factum eſſet: Sic, inquiunt, & mundus atq; in illo Dii creati, & 
ſemper fuerunt, ſemper exiſtente qui fecit; & tamen facti ſunt, Auguſtin. 


de Civitate Dei. Lib. 10. Cap. 31, 


From all which, it N appears how little 
8 


Reaſon Modern Athei 


have to boaſt either of 


the Authority or. Reaſons of thoſe Antient Phi- 
!lolophers who held the Eternity of the World. 


D 2 


For 


4 
_ 
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Page 221 


of an Atheiſt, who muſt not be ſuppoſed to come 


adæquately the Notion of Eternity. That the 


riour Agent, may (as I have already ſhown) be 


A Demonſtration of the 

For ſince theſe Men neither proved, nor attempt- 
ed to prove, that the Material World was Ori- 
ginal to it ſelf, Independent or Self- exiſting; but 
only that it was an Eternal Effet of an E- 
ternal Cauſe, which is God: *tis evident that this 
their Opinion, even ſuppoſing it could by no 
means be refuted, could afford no manner of Ad- 
vantage to the Cauſe of Atheiſts in our days, 
who, excluding Supreme Mind and Intelligence 
out of the Univerſe, would make mere Matter 
and Neceſſity the Original and Eternal Cauſe of 
all Things. | 


2aly. The other Reaſon. why (in this Attempt 
to prove that tbe Materia! World cannot poſſibly be 
the Firſt and Original Being, Uncreated, Independent 
and Self-Exijtent, ) I have omitted the Argument 
uſually drawn from the ſuppoſed abſolute Impoſſi- 


bility of the World's being Eternal, or having 


exiſted through an Infinite Succeſſion of Time 
1s, becauſe that Argument can never be ſo ſtated, as 
to be of any Uſe in Convincing or Afﬀetting the Mind 


prepared beforehand with any !rax/cendent Idea of 
the Eternity of God. For ſince an Atheiſt can- 
not be ſuppoſed tg believe the Nice and Subtle 
(and indeed unintelligible) Diſtinctions of the 
Schools; 'tis unpoſſible by this Argument ſo to 
diſprove the Poflibility of the Eternity of the 
World, but that an Atheiſt will underſtand it to 
prove equally, againſt the Poſſibility of Any 
Thing's being Eternal; and conſequently that it 
proves nothing art all, but is only a Difficulty 
ariſing from our not-being. able to comprehend 


Material World is not Self-Exiſtent or Neceſſarily- 
Exiſting, but the Product of ſome diſtinct ſupe- 


ſtritly 


*Y 
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ſtrictly demonſtrated by bare Reaſon againſt the 
moſt obſtinate Atheiſt in the World. But the 
Time when the World was created ; or whether its 
Creation was, properly ſpeaking, in Time ; is 
not ſo eaſy to demonſtrate ſtrictly by bare Rea- 
ſon, (as appears from the Opinions of many- of 
the Antient Philoſophers concerning that Matter; ) 
but the Proof of it can be taken only from Re- 
velation. To indeavour to prove, that there can- 
not poſſibly be any ſuch thing as infinite Time or 
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Fpace, from the Impoſſibility of an * Addition * Cud- 
of Finite. Parts ever compoſing or exhauſting an —— 
Infinite: or from the imaginary inequality of the > Gs 


Number of Years, Days, and Hours, that would 
be contained in the one ; or of the Miles, Yards, 
and Feet, that would be contained in the other: 
is ſuppoſing Infinites to be made up of Numbers of 
Finites 3 that is, *tis ſuppoſing Finite Quantities 
to be Aliguot or Conſtituent Parts of Infinite; when 
indeed they are not ſo, but do all Zqually, whe- 
ther Great or Small, whether Many or Few, bear 
the very ſame proportion to an Infinite, as Ma- 


thematical Points do to a Line, or Lines to a Su- 


erficies, or as Moments do to Time ; that 1s, 
none af all. So that to argue abſolutely againſt 
the Poſſibility of nfinize Space or Time, merely 
from the imaginary inequality of the Number-et 
their Finite Parts; which are not properly Con- 
ſtituent Parts, but mere Nothings in Proporti- 
on; is the very ſame thing as it would be to ar- 
gue againſt the Poſſibility of the Exiſtence of any 
determinate Finite Quantity, from the imaginary E- 
quality or Inequality of the Number of the Ma- 
thematical Lines and Points contained therein; 
when indeed neither the one nor the other have 
(in property of Speech ) any Number at all, but 
they are abſolutely without Number : Neither can 
Any given N umber or Quantity be any Aliguot or 
5 D 3 Conti, 
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Conſtituent Part of Infinite, or be compared at all 
with it, or bear any kind of Proportion to it; or 
be the Foundation of any Argument in any Queſ- 
tion concerning it. 


The E- IV. What the Subſtance or Eſſence of that Being, 
_ which is Self-Exiſtent, or Neceſſarily- Exiſting, is; 
ftert Being, We have no Idea, neither is it at all poſſible for us to 
Tacompre- comprehend it. That there is ſuch a Being actually 
benſible. Exiſting without us, we are ſure (as I have al- 
pag. 13. ready ſhown) by ſtrict and undeniable Demon- 
14, 15, tration. Alſo what it is not; that is, that the 
Pag.22. Material World is not it, as Modern Atheiſts 
would have it; has been already Demonſtrated, 

But what it is, I mean as to its Subſtance and Eſ- 

ſence ; this we are infinitely unable to compre- 

hend. Yet this does not in the leaſt diminiſh the 
Certainty of the Demonſtration of its Exiſtence. 

For *tis one thing, to know certainly that a Be- 

ing Exiſts; and another, to know wha! the Eſ- 

ſence of that Being is. And the one may be ca- 

pable of the ſtricteſt Demonſtration, when the o- 

ther is abſolutely beyond the Reach of all our Fa- 

culties to underſtand. A Blind or Deaf Man has 
infinitely more Reaſon to deny the Being, or the 
Poſſibility of the Being, of Light or Sounds; 

than any Atheiſt can have to deny, or doubt of, 

the Exiſtence of God. For the One can at the 

utmoſt have no other Proof, but credible Te/fti- 

mony, of the Exiſtence of certain Things, where- 

of *tis abſolutely impoſſible that he himſelf ſhould 

frame any manner of Idea, not only of their E1- 

ſence, but even of their Effects or Properties 

But the other may, with the leaſt Uſe of his Rea- 

ſon, be aſſured of the Exiſtence of a Supreme Be- 

ing, by undeniable Demonſtration; and may alſo 
certainly know abundance of its Attributes, (as 

ſhall be made appear in the following 2 
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ons, ) though its Subſtance or Eſſence be intirely 
incomprehenſible. Wherefore nothing can be 
more Unreaſonable and Weak, than for an Atheiſt 
upon this account to deny the — of God, 
merely becauſe his weak and finite Underſtanding 
cannot frame to it ſelf any adzquate Notion of 
the Subſtance or Eſſence of that Firſt and Supreme 
Cauſe. We are utterly ignorant of the Subſtance 
or Eſſence of all other things; even of thoſe 
things which we converſe moſt familiarly with, 
and think we underſtand beſt. There is not ſo 
mean and contemptible a Plant or Animal, that 
does not confound the moſt inlarged Underſtand- 
ing upon Earth: Nay, even the ſimpleſt and 
plaineſt of all inanimate Beings, have their Eſ- 
ſence or Subſtance hidden from Us in the deepeſt 
and moſt impenetrable Obſcurity. How weak 
then and fooliſh is it, to raiſe Objections againſt 
the Being of God, from the Incomprehenſibleneſs 
of his Efſence ! and to repreſent it as a ſtrange 
and incredible thing, that there ſhould Exiſt any 
incorporeal Subſtance, the Eſſence of which we 
are not able to Comprehend! As if it were not 
far more ſtrange, that there ſhould exiſt number- 
leſs Objects of our Senſes, things ſubject to our 
daily Inquiry, Search, and Examination; and yet 
we not be able, no not in any Meaſure, to find 
out the real Eſſence of any one even of the leaſt of 
theſe Things. | 
Nevertheleſs, *tis very neceſſary to obſerve here 
by the way, that it does not at all from hence fol- 
low, that there can poſſibly be in the unknown Sub- 
ſtance or Eſſence of God, any thing contradifory 
to our clear Ideas, For as a Blind-man, though 
he has no Idea of Light and Colours, yet knows 
certainly and infallibly that there cannot poſſibly be 
any kind of Light which is not Light, or any ſort 
of Colour which is not a Colour: So, though we 
-D4 have 
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have no Idea of the Subſtance of God, nor indeed 
of the Subſtance of any Other Being ; yet we are 
as infallibly certain that there cannot poſſibly be, 
either in the One or the Other, any contradictory 
Modes or Properties; as if we had the cleareft and 
moſt diſtinfF Idea of them. 

From what has been ſaid upon this Head, we 
may obſerve, 

1ſt. The Weakneſs of ſuch, as have preſumed to 
imagine Infinite Space to be a juſt Repreſentation or 
adequate Idea of the Eſſence of the Supreme Cauſe, 
T his is a weak Imagination, ariſing from hence, 
that Men uſing themſelves to judge of all things 
by their Senſes only, fancy Spiritual or Immate- 
rial Subſtances, becauſe they are not Objects of 
their Corporeal Senſes, to be, as it were, mere No- 
things; juſt as Children imagine Air, becauſe 
they cannot ſee it, to be mere Emptineſs and No- 
thing. But the Fallacy is too groſs, to deſerve 
being Inſiſted upon. There are perhaps Number. 
leſs Subſtances in the World, whoſe Eſſences are 
as intirely unknown and impoſſible to be repre- 
ſented to our Imaginations, as Colours are to a 
Man that was born Blind, or Sounds to one that 
has been always Deaf, Nay, there is no Sub- 
ſtance in the World, of which we know any thin 
further, than only a certain Number of its Pro- 
perties or Attributes; of which we know fewer 
in ſome things, and in Others more. Infinite 
Space, is nothing elle but abſtract Immenſity 
or Infinity; evert as infinite Duration is abſtract 
Eternity. And it would be juſt as proper, to 
ſay that Eternity is the Eſſence of the Supreme 
Cauſe; as to ſay, that Immenſity is ſa. Indeed 
they ſeem Both to be but Modes of an Eflence or 
Subſtance Incomprehenſible to Us; And when 


we endeavour to repreſent the xcal W of 
| Any 
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Any Being whatſoever in our Weak Imaginations, 
we ſhall find our ſelves in like manner deceived. 


2dly. From hence appears the Vanity of the School. The Vanity 
men; who, as in other matters, ſo in their Diſ- 2 


putes about the Self-exiſtent Being, when they 
come at what they are by no means able to com- 
prehend or explain; leſt they ſhould ſeem igno- 
rant of any thing, they give us Terms of Art, 
and Words of Amuſement, mere empty Sounds, 
which, under pretence of explaining the matter 
before them, have really no manner of Idea or 
ſignification at all. Thus when they tell us con- 
cerning the Eſſence of God, that he is Purus Ac- 
tus, mera forma, and the like; Either the words 
have no meaning, and ſignify nothing; or elſe 
they expreſs only the Perfection of his Power, 
and other Attributes; Which is not what theſe 
Men intend to expreſs by them. 


V. Though the Subſtance or Eſſence of the Self- 
Exiſtent Being, is in it ſelf abſolutely Incomprebenſible 


to us; yet many of the Eſſential Attributes of his muſt be 
Nature, are ſtrictly Demonſtrable, as well as his Ex- Eternal. 


iſtence. Thus, in the firſt place, he Self- Exiſftent 
Being muſt of Neceſſity be Eternal, The Idea's of 
Eternity and Self-Exiſtence are ſo cloſely con- 
nected, that becauſe Something muſt of neceſlity 
be Eternal Independently and without any outward 
Cauſe of its Being, therefore it muſt neceſſarily be 
Self. exiſtent; and becauſe *ris impoſſible but 
Something muſt be Self- exiſtent, therefore *tis 
neceſſary that it muſt hkewiſe be Eternal. To be 


Self-exiſtent, is (as has been already ſhown ) to p4g-15416. 


Exiſt by an Abſolute Neceſſity in the Nature of 
the Thing it ſelf. Now this Neceſſity being Ab- 
ſolute, and not depending upon any thing Ex- 
ternal, muſt be always unalterably the ſame ; No- 
ching being alterable, but what is capable of be- 

ing 
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ing affected by ſomewhat without itſelf. That 


Being therefore, which has no other Cauſe of its 
Exiſtence, but the abſolute Neceſſity of its own 
Nature; muſt of neceſſity have exiſted from e- 
verlaſting, without Beginning; and muſt of ne- 
ceſſity exiſt to everlaſting withour End. 

As to the Manner of this Eternal Exiſtence ; *tis 


of manifeſt, it herein infinitely tranſcends the Man- 
our Concet- 


Ting the 


ner of the Exiſtence of all Created Beings, even 


Erernity of of ſuch as ſhall exiſt for ever; that whereas ' tis 


God. 


not poſſible for Their finite Minds to compre- 


hend all that is paſt, or to underſtand perfectly 
all things that are at preſent, much leſs to know 


all that 1s future, or to have entirely in their Power 
any thing that is to come; but their Thoughts, 


and Knowledge, and Power, muſt of neceſſity 


have degrees and periods, and be ſucceſſive and 


tranſient as the Things Themſelves : The Eternal, 
Supreme Cauſe, on the contrary, ( ſuppoſing him 
to be an Intelligent Being, which will hereafter be 
proved in the Sequel of this Diſcourſe, ) muſt of 
neceſſity have ſuch a perfect, independent and 
unchangeable Comprehenſion of all Things, that 
there can be no One Point or Inſtant of his 


Eternal Duration, wherein all Things that are 
paſt preſent, or to come, will not be as entirely 


nown and repreſented to him in one ſingle 
Thought or View; and all Things preſent and 
future, be equally entirely in his Power and Di- 
rection; as if there was really no Succeſſion at 
all, but all things were actually preſent at once. 
Thus far we can ſpeak Intelligibly concerning the 
Eternal Duration of the Self-exiftent Being; And 
no Atheiſt can ſay this is an Impoſſible, Abſurd, 
or Inſufficient Account. It is, in the moſt proper 
and Intelligible Senſe of the Words, to all the 
purpoles of Excellency and Perfection, _— 
ilis 
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bilis vitæ tota ſimul & perfecta Poſſeſſio : the Entire 
and Perfect Poſſeſſion of an endleſs Life. | 

Others have ſuppoſed that the Difference be- 17 re- 
tween the Manner of the Eternal Exiſtence of the /þ*# 70 
Supreme Cauſe, and that of the Exiſtence of 2 
Created Beings, is this: That, whereas the latter 
is a continual tranſient Succeſſion of Duration; the 
former is one Point or Inſtant comprehending Eter- 
nity, and wherein all Things are really co- exiſtent. 
But this Diſtinction I ſhall not now inſiſt upon, 
as being of no Uſe in the preſent Diſpute; becauſe 
tis impoſſible to prove and explain it in ſuch a 
manner, as ever to convince an Atheiſt that there 
is any thing in it. And beſides: As, on the one 
hand, the Schoolmen have indeed generally choſen 
to defend it: ſo on the other 
hand, there * are many Learn- * Crucem ingenio figere, 


| ut rem capiat fugientem Ca 
ed Men, of far better Underſtand. un. wp gef non — 


ing and Judgment, who have re- ut inſtans [Temporis] coexiſtat 
jected and oppoſed it. rei ſucceſſivæ, quam impoſſi- 

bile eſt punctum coexiſtere 
Luſus merus non intellectorum verborum. Gaſſend. 


coc ætendi] lineæ. 
Phiſic. lib. 1. 

I ſhal! not trouble you with the inconſiſtent and unintelligible Notions of 
the Schoolmen ; that it [he Erernity of God] is duratio tota — in which 
we are not to conceive any Succeſſion, but to imagin it an Inſtant, We 
may as well conceive the Immenſity of God to be a Point, as his Eternity to 
be an Inſtant.— And how That can be together, which muſt neceſſarily be 
imagined to be co-exiſtent to Succeſſions; let them that can, conceive, 
Archbiſhop Tillotſon, Vol. 7. Serm. 13. 

Others ſay, God ſees and knows f les Things, by the preſentiality and 


co-exiſtence of all urs in Eternity; For they ſay, that future Things are 


actually preſent and exiſting to God, though not in menſura propria, yet in 
men/ura aliena, The Schoolmen have much more of this Jargon and cant- 
ing Language. I envy no Man the underſtanding theſe Phraſes : But to me 
they ſeem to ſignify nothing, but to have been Words invented by idleand 
conceited Men; which a great many ever ſince, leſt they ſhould ſeem to 
be ignorant, would ſeem to underſtand, But I wonder moſt, that Men, 
when they have amuſed and puzzled themſelves and others with hard 
— ſhould call this Explaining Things. Archbiſhop Tillotſon, Vol. 6. 
erm. 6, 


VI. The 
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That the VI. The Self-Exiftent Being, muſt of neceſſity be 

% E. Infinite and Omnipreſent. The Idea of Infinity or 
ent Being . 

muſt be In- Immenſity, as well as of Eternity, is ſo cloſely 

finice and connected with that of Self-Exiſtence, that be- 

Omnipre- cauſe tis impoſſible but Something muſt be infi- 

_ nite Art and of itſelf, ( tor elſe it would 

be impoſſible there ſhould be any Infinite at all, 

unleſs an Effect could be perfecter than its Cauſe;) 

therefore it muſt of neceſſity be Self. Exiſtent: 

And becauſe Something muſt of neceſſity be Self- 

Exiſtent, therefore *tis neceſſary that ic muſt like- 

. 15, 16. wiſe be Infinite. To be Self-Exiſtent (as has been 

already ſhown, ) is to Exiſt by an Abſolute Ne- 

ceſlity in the Nature of the Thing itſelf. Now 

this Neceſſity being Abſolute in itſelf, and not 

depending on any Outward Cauſe; *tis evident 

it muſt be every where, as well as always, unal- 

terably the ſame. For a Neceſſity which is not 

every where the ſame, is plainly a Conſequential 

Neceſſity only, depending upon ſome External 

Cauſe, and not an Abſolute one in its own Nature : 

For a Neceſſity abſolutely ſuch in itſelf, has no 

Relation to Time or Place, or any thing elle. 

Whatever therefore Exiſts by an Abſolute Ne- 

ceſſity in its own Nature, 3 be Infinite 

as well as Eternal. To ſuppoſe a Finite Being, 

to be Self- Exiſtent; is to ſay that *tis a Contra- 

diction for That Being not to Exiſt, the Abſence 

of which may yet be conceived without a Con- 

tradiction. Which is the greateſt Abſurdity in 

the World. For if a Being can without a Con- 

tradiction be abſent from one Place, it may with- 

out a Contradiction be abſent likewiſe from ano- 

ther Place, and from all Places: And whatever 

Neceſſity it may have of Exiſting, muſt ariſe 

from ſome External Cauſe, and not r 

rom 
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from itſelf; And conſequently, the Being can- 
not be Self-Exiſtent. 
From hence it follows, 


1ſt. That the Infinity of the Self-Exiſtent Be- 
ing, muſt be an Infinity of Fullneſs as well as of 


Immenſity ; That is, it muſt not only be without 


Limits, but alſo without Diverſity, Defect, or In- 
terruption, For Inſtance : Could Matter be ſup- 
poſed Boundleſs, it would not therefore follow 
that it was in this compleat Senſe Infinite; becauſe, 
though it had no Limits, yet it might have with- 
in itſelf many aſſignable Vacuities. But Whatever 
is Self. Exiſtent, muſt of neceſſity Exiſt abſolute- 
ly in every Place alike, and be equally preſent 
every where; and conſequently muſt have a true 
and abſolute Infinity, both of Immenſity and Full- 
neſs. 

2dly. From hence it follows, that the Self-Ex- 
iſtent Being, muſt be 4 moſt Simple, Unchangeable, 
Incorruptible Being; without Parts, Figure, Mol i- 
on, Diviſibility, or any other ſuch Properties as 
we find in Matter. For all theſe things do 
plainly and neceſſarily imply Finiteneſs in their ve- 
ry Notion, and are utterly inconſiſtent with coin- 
plete Infinity. Diviſibility is a ſeparation of Parts, 
real or mental: Meaning by mental Separation, 
not barely a partial Apprehending z (for Space, for 
inſtance, which is abſolutely indiviſible and inſe pa- 


45 


rable either really or * mentally, 
may yet be partially Aa way 

ut a removing, disjoining, or 
ſeparating of Parts one from ano- 


ther, even ſo much as in the Ima- 


gination. And any ſuch Separa- 


* Ordo fa rtium Spatii eff 
immutabilis: Moveantvy he de 
locis ſuis, & movebuntur (ut 
ita dicam) de ſeipſi. Newton. 
Princip. Sch. ol. ad Definit, 8. 


tion or Removing of Parts one from another, is 
really or mentally a ſetting of Bounds: Either of 
which, deſtroys Infinity, Motion, for the ſame 

reaſon, 
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reaſon, implies Finiteneſs : And to have Parts, 
properly ſpeaking, ſignifies either Difference and 
Diverſity of Exiſtence ; which is inconſiſtent with 
Neceſlity : or elſe it ſignifies Diviſibility, real or 
mental as before, which is inconſiſtent with com- 
pleat Infinity. Corruption, Change, or any Alte- 


ration whatſoever, implies Motion, Separation of 


Parts, and Finiteneſs. And any Manner of Com- 

poſition, in oppoſition to the moſt perfect Simpli- 

city, ſignifies Difference and Diverſity in the man- 

ner of Exiſtence ;, Which is inconſiſtent with Ne- 

ceſſity. . * 

Of the Tis evident therefore, that the Self-Exiſtent 
—_— 2 Being muſt be Infinite in the ſtricteſt and moſt com- 
wing the Pleat Senſe. But as to the particular Manner of 
Immenſity his being Infinite or every where preſent, in op- 
of God. poſition to the manner of . 01 Things being 
Preſent in ſuch or ſuch finite places; This is as 

I mpoſſible for our finite Underſtandings to com- 

p rehend or explain, as it is for us to forin an adæ- 

q uate Idea of Infinity. Yet that the Thing is 

tr ue, that he 7s actually Omni preſent, we are as 

ce rtain, as we are that there muſt Something be 

In finite; which no Man, who has thought upon 

th eſe Things at all, ever denied. The Schoolmen 

inc leed have preſumed to aſſert, that the Immen- 

ſity of God is a Point, as his Eternity (they 

thit ik) is an Inſtanl. But, this being altogether 

Un intelligible ; That which we can more ſafely 

afir m, and which no Atheift can ſay is abſurd, 

and which nevertheleſs is ſufficient to all wiſe and 

good | Purpoſes, is this: That whereas all Finite 

and Created Beings, can be preſent but in One 

defir ite place at Ouce; and Corporeal Beings e- 

ven in That One Place very imperfectly and un- 

equal ly, to any Purpoſe of Power or Activity, 

only, by the Succeſſive Motion of different Mem- 
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bers and Organs; The Supreme Cauſe on the con- 
trary, being an Infinite and moſt Simple Eſſence, 

and comprehending all things perfectly in him- 

ſelf, is at all times equally preſent, both in his Sim- 

ple Eſſence, and by the Immediate and Perfect 
Exerciſe of all his Attributes, to every Point of 

the Boundleſs Immenſity, as if it were really all 

but one Single Point. M1147 


VII. The Self-Exiſtent Being, muſt of neceſſity be That the © 
byt One, This evidently follows from his being S Her- 
Neceſfarily-Exiſtent, For Neceſſity Abſolute in it #7, BYE 
ſelf, is Simple and Uniform and Univerſal, without One. 
any poſſible Difference, Difformity, or Variety what- 
ſoever: And all Variety or Difference of Exiſtence, 
muſt needs ariſe from ſome External Cauſe, and 
be dependent upon it, and proportionable to the effi- 
ciency of That Cauſe,” whatſoever it be. Abſolute _ 
Neceſſity, in which there can be no Variation in a- , 
ny kind or degree, cannot be the Ground of ex- 
iſtence of a Number of Beings, however ſimilar 
and agreeing: Becauſe, without any Other” diffe- 
rence, even Number is itſelf a manifeſt Difformity 
or Inequality (if I may ſo ſpeak ) of ' Efficiency or 
Cauſality. | 
Again: To ſuppoſe Two (or more) diſtint# Be- 
ings exiſting of themſelves, neceſſarily, and indepen- 
dent from each other; implies this plain Coutra- 
dition ; that, each of them being independent from 
the other, they may either of them be ſuppoſed to 
exiſt alone, ſo that it will be no contradiction to 
imagine 5 other not 98 and conſequently 
neither of them will be Neceſſla- « i ; explains © 
rily-Exiſting. Whatſoever there- ed, — 23 — be 825 
fore Exiſts neceſſarily, is the One Lene, at the End of This 4 
Simple Eſſence of the Self-Ex- Book. 4 
iſtent Being; And whatſoever differs from that, =— 
| 18 I 
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is not Nocatletly-Exifing Becaufe in 'abfolute 
Neceſſity there can be no Difference, or Diverſity, 
of Exiſtence. Other Beings there may be innu- 
merable, beſides the One Infinite Self-Exiſtent : 
But no Other Being can be Self-Exiftent, becauſe 
fo it would be. individually the ſame, ar the fame 
time that it is ſuppoſed to be different. 
From hence it follows, 
of the Tri- 1ſt. That the Unity of God, is a true and real, 
ity not figurative, Unity, With which Prime F oun- 
dation of Natural Religion, how the Scri pture-Do- 
arine of the Trinity perfectly agrees, I have elſe- 
where indeavoured to ſhow particularly, in its 
proper place. 


' The Impoſ- 24d). From hence it follows, That *tis impoſſi- 


ſobility of ble ches SHould be two. different Self-exiſtent Inde pen- 
o _ dent Principles, as ſome Philoſophers have imagined 
Principles ſuch as Cod and Matter, For ſince Self- Exiſtence 
is Neceſſary-Exiſtence; and fince 'tis an expreſs 
pater. Contradiction (as has already been ſhown) that 
two different Beings ſhould each be Neceſſarily- 
exiſting. ; it evidently follows, that *cis m—_— 

impoſſihle there ſhould be Two Independent Sel 

exiſtent Principles, ſuch as God and Matter. 

The Error 3dly. From hence we may obſerve the Vanity, 
Spinoza. Folly, and Weakneſs of Spinoza : who, becauſe 
; the Lell. exiſtent Being muſt neceſſarily be but One, 
| concludes from 24 that the 
Una ſubſtantia. non poteſt - evboleHorld, and every thing con- 
_ 5 alin. Ethic. PA. rained therein, is one Uniform Sub- 
Ad 8 fubontin per- ſtance, Eternal, Uncreated and Ne- 
tinet exiſtere. Prop: .  Cefſary: Whereas juſt on the con- 
Preter Devm galt dari, trary he ought to have conclu- 


i 77 Og poteſt ſubſtantia. ded, that becauſe all things in the 


3 World are very different one from 
othes: and have all manner of Yariety, and all 
— Marks of. Will and Arbitrarineſs ws, Change- 

ableneſs, 


hg 
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ableneſs, (and none of Neceſſity) in them; be- 
ing plainly fitted with „ different Powers, to 
very different Ends; and diſtinguiſhed one from 
another by a diver/ity, not only of Modes, but 
alſo of eſſential Attributes, and conſequently (ſo 
far as *tis poſſible for us, by the uſe of our 
ſent Faculties, to attain any Knowledge at all of 
them) of their Subſtances themſelves alſo z there- 
fore none of theſe things are neceſſary or Self-exiftent, 
but muſt needs depend all upon 2 External Cauſe, 
that is, on the One Supreme, Unchangeable, Self-ex- 
iſtent Being. That which led Spinoza into his fool- 
iſh and deſtructive Opinion, and on which alone 
all his Argumentation is entirely built, is That a1 
ſurd Definition of Subſtance; per ſubſtantiam intelligo 
that I . 3 the Idea of I R 2 & per ſe con- 
whic 5s not depend on, of p. TEN CORE 
ſuppoſe, the Idea of any other thing, — — * — — 
from which it might proceed ; but beat. Definitio 3. Which, preſens- 
includes in itſelf neceſſary-exiſtence. -4 2 b — — _ 
Which Definition is either falſe, tere; hoc elt. iofius efſentia 
and ſignifies nothing; and then involvit neceſfario exiſtentiam- 
his whole Doctrine built upon it, Le. Par. I. Prop. 7, 
falls at once to the Ground: Or, if it be true, then 
neither Matter nor Spirit, nor any Finite Being 
whatſoever, (as has been before ſhown,) is in That g. 25 & 
ſenſe properly a Subſtance, but (the ; &) the Self- 
exiſtent Being alone: And fo it will prove no- 
thing (notwithſtanding all his Shaw and Form of 
Demonſtration,) to his main purpoſe, which was 
to make us believe that there is no ſuch thing as 
Power or Liberty in the Univerſe, but that 


” 


T every particular thing in the G of 


neyz * 


World is by an Abſolute Neceſſi- ,jo- ordine a Deo produci po- 
ty juſt what it is, and could not tuerum, quam productæ ſunt. 
poſſibly have been in any reſpect N. 33. s 
otherwiſe. Suppoſing, I ſay, his Definition of 

E Subſtance 


* Ex neceſſitate divinæ na- f ; : 
turæ, infinita infinitis modis 4 infinite Cauſe, Infinite Effefts 
(hoc eſt, omnia quz ſub intel) muſt needs follow, Very true 


lectum infinitum cadere pol- . e 
ſunt,) ſequi debent. Prop. 1 ſuppoſing That Infinite Self. exiſt 
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Subſtance to be true; yet even That would really | 
conclude nothing to his main * concerning 
the Neceſſity of all Things. For ſince, according 
to That Definition, neither Matter nor Spirit, 
nor any Finite Beings whatſoever, are Subſtances, 
but only Modes; how will it follow, that, becauſe 
Subſtance is Self-exiſtent, therefore all theſe Modes 
are ſo too? Why, becauſe * from 


* 


ent Cauſe, not to be a Volunta- 
ry, but a mere Neceſſary Agent, that is, no Agent 
at all : And ſuppoſing alſo, that in mere Neceſſity 
there could and muſt be all or any Variety, Both 
which Suppoſitions (in the preſent Argument) are 
the Queſtion begged : And what he afterwards at- 
tempts to alledge in Proof of them, ſhall after- 
wards be conſidered in its proper place. 


VIII. The Self-exiſtent and Original Cauſe of all 
things, muſt be an Intelligent Being, In this Pro- 
poſition lies the main Queſtion between us and 
the Atheiſts. For, that ſomething muſt be Self- 
exiſtent; and that That which is Self-exiſtent, 
muſt neceſſarily be Eternal and Infinite and the 
Original Cauſe of all things; will not bear much 
Diſpute. But all Atheiſts, whether they hold the 
World to be of itſelf Eternal both as to the Mat- 
ter and Form, or whether they hold the Matter 
only to be Neceſſary and the Form Contingent, or 
whatever Hypotheſis they frame; have always 
aſſerted and muſt maintain, either directly or 
indirectly, that the Self. exiſtent Being is not an 
Intelligent Being, but either pure unactive Matter, 
or (which in other Words is the very ſame thing) 
a mere neceſſary Agent. For a mere neceſſary A- 
gent mult of neceſſity either be plainly and directly 

in 
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in the groſſeſt ſenſe Unintelligent ; which was the 
antient Atheifts Notion of the Self- exiſtent Being: 
Or elſe its Intelligence (which is the Aſſertion of 
Spinoza and ſome Moderns,) muſt be wholly fe- 
parate from any Power of Will and Choice ; 
which, in reſpect of any Excellency and Perfec- 
tion, or indeed to any common Senſe, is the very 
ſame thing as no Intelligence at all. 

Now that the Self-exiſtent Being is not ſuch a 
Blind and Unintelligent Neceſſity, but in the moſt 
proper Senſe an underſtanding and really ative Be- 
ing; does not indeed ſo-obwiouſly and directly ap- 
pear o Us by Conſiderations à priori; becauſe 
(through the Imperfection of our Faculties) we 
know not wherein Intelligence conſiſts, nor can ſee 
the Immediate and Neceſſary connexion of it with 
Self-exiſtence, as we can that of Eternity, Infinity, 
Unity, &c. But à poſteriori, almoſt every thing 
in the World, demonſtrates to us this great Truth; 
and affords undeniable Arguments, to prove that 
the World, and all Things therein, are the Ef- 
fects of an Intelligent and Knowing Cauſe. ' 


And 1}ft. Since in general there are manifeſtly Proved 
in Things, various kinds of Powers, and very dife from * of 
ferent Excellencies and Degrees of Perfection; it — Ys 
muſt needs be, that, in the Order of Cauſes and in Things, 
Effects, the Cauſe muſt always be more Excellent 27%, 
than the Effect: And conſequently the Self-exiſt- . 
ent Being, whatever that be ſuppoſed to be, muſt E. 
of neceſſity ( being the Original of all things) con- 
tain in it ſelf the Sum and higheſt Degree of all 
the Perfections of all things. Not becauſe That 
which is Self- exiſtent, muſt therefore have all poſ- 
ſible Perfections: (For This, though moſt cer- 
tainly true in it ſelf, yet cannot be fo eaſily de- 
monſtrated a priori:) But becauſe *cis impoſſible 
that any Effect ſhould have any Perfection, which 


E 2 was 
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was not in the Cauſe. For if it had, then That 
Perfection would be cauſed by nothing; which is 
a plain Contradiction. Now an Unintelligent Being, 
tis evident, cannot be endued with all the Per- 
fections of all things in the World; becauſe In- 
telligence is one of thoſe Perfections. All things 
therefore cannot ariſe from an Unintelligent Ori- 
ginal: And conſequently the Self- exiſtent Being, 
muſt of neceſſity be Intelligent. | 

There is no poſſibility for an Atheiſt to avoid 
the Force of this Argument any other way, than 
by aſſerting one of theſe /wo things: Either that 
there is 0 Intelligent Being at all in the Univerſe 
or that Intelligence is no diſtinct Perfection, but 
merely a Compoſition of Figure and Motion, as 
Colour and Sounds are vulgarly ſuppoſed to be. 
Of the Former of theſe Aſſertions, every Man's 
own Conſciouſneſs is an abundant Confutation. For 
they who contend that Beaſts are mere Machines, 
have yet never preſumed to conjecture that Men 
are ſo too. And that the Latter Aﬀertion (in 
which the main ſtrength of Atheiſm lies, ) is moſt 
abſurd and impoſlible ; ſhall be ſhown preſently. 
Though if That Aſſertion could be ſuppoſed to 
be True, yet even ſtill *rwould unavoidably fol- 
low, that the Self-exiſtent Being muſt needs be 
Intelligent; as ſhall be proved in my 4th Argu- 
ment upon this preſent Head. In the mean time; 
that the Aſſertion it ſelf, viz. that Intelligence is 
not any diſtin Perfection, properly ſpeaking, but 
merely a Compoſition of Unintelligent Figure and 
Motion; that This Aſſertion, I ſay, is moſt ab- 
ſurd and impoſſible, will appear from what ſhall 
be ſaid in the enſuing Argument. 


from he 2dly. Since in Men in particular there is unde- 


N niably that Power, which we call Thought, In- 
— th telligence, Conſciouſneſs, Perception or Know- 


mg, ledge 5 
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ledge ; there muſt of Neceſſity either have been 
from Eternity without any Original Cauſe at all, 
an infinite Succeſſion of Men, whereof u one has 
had a Neceſſary, but every one a Dependent and 
Communicated Being; or elſe theſe Beings, indued 
wich Perception and Conſciouſneſs, mult at ſome 
time or other have ariſen purely out of that which 


had no ſuch Quality as Senſe, Perception or Con- 


ſciouſneſs ; or elſe they muſt have been produced 
by ſome Intelligent Superiour Being. There ne- 


ver was nor can be any Atheiſt whatſoever, that 


can deny but One of theſe Three Suppoſitians 
muſt be the Truth. If therefore the #wo former 
can be proved to be falſe and impoſlible, the /at- 
ter muſt be own'd to be demonſtrably true. Now 
that the Firſt is impoſſible, is evident from what 


has been already ſaid in proof of the Second Ge- pag 


* 
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neral Head of this Diſcourſe. And that the Se- &c. 


cond is likewiſe impoſſible, may be thus demon- 
ſtrated, If Perception or Intelligence, be a diſtin? 


Quality or Perfection, and not a mere Effect or 


Compoſition of Unintelligent Figure and Moti- 
on; then Beings endued with Perception or Con- 


ſciouſneſs, can never have ariſen purely out of 
that which had no ſuch Quality as Perception or 


Conſciouſneſs ; becauſe nothing can ever give to 
another any Perfection, which it hath not either 
actually in it ſelf, or at leaſt in a higher degree. 
But Perception or Intelligence is a diſtin? Quality 
or Perfection, and not a mere Effect or Compo- 
ſition of Unintelligent Figure and Motion. 
Firſt ; If Perception or Intelligence, be any real 
diſtin&t Quality, or Perfection; and not a mere 
Effet or Compoſition of Unintelligent Figure and Mo- 
tion; then Beings endued with Perception or Con- 
ſciouſneſi, can never poſſibly have ariſen purely out 
of that which it ſelf bad no ſuch Quality as Percep- 
lion or Conſciouſneſs ; a nothing can ever give 
3 
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to another any Perfection which it bath not either 
actually in itſelf, or at leaſt in a bigber degree. This 
is very evident; becauſe, if any thing could give 
to another any Perfection which it has not it 
ſelf, That Perfection would be cauſed abſolutely 
by Nothing; which is a plain Contradiction. If 
u Leser, any one here replies, (as Mr Gildon has done * in 
ar Dod. a Letter to Mr Blount,) that Colours, Sounds, 
well, with Taſtes, and the like, ariſe from Figure and Mo- 
ſeveral * tion, which have no ſuch Qualities in themſelves; 
Aßlar en- or that Figure, Diviſbility, Mobility, and other 
cerning the Qualities of Matter, are confeſſed to be given 
—_ from God, who yet, cannot without extreme 
lux of the Blaſphemy, be ſaid to have any ſuch Qualities 
gon. himſelf; and that therefore in like manner, Per- 

ception or Þ Intelligence may ariſe 
out of that which has no Intelli- 


* Oracles 
of Reaſon, 
p 186. 
See allo 


+ If with one of Cicero's 


Dialogiſts they would infer 
that the hole [of the Porld |] 
muſt have Underſtanding, be- 
cauſe ſome Portiens of it arc 
Intelligent; we may re- 
tort with the other Speaker 
in Cicero, that by the fare Ar- 
gument, the Whole muſt be a 
Courtier, a Muſician, a Dan- 
cing- Maſter, or a Philoſopher, 
becauſe many of the Parts are 
ſuch. Mr Teland's Letter; Mo- 
tion eſſential ro Malter. 


gence itſelf: The Anſwer is very 


ealy : Firſt, that Colours, Sounds, 
Taſtes, and the like, are by no 
means Effects ariſing from mere 
Figure and Motion; there being 
nothing in the Bodies themſelves, 
the Objects of the Senſes, that has 
any manner of Similitude to any 
of theſe Qualities ; but they are 
plainly Thoughts or Modifications 
of the Mind it felf, which is an 


Intelligent being; and are not properly Cauſed, 
but only Occa/ioned, by the Impreſſions of Figure 
and Motion. Nor will it at all help an Atheiſt 
(as to the preſent Queſtion, ) though we ſhould 
here make for him, ( that we may allow him the 
greateſt poſſible Advantage, ) even that moſt ab- 
ſurd Suppoſition, that the Mind it felf is —_— 
but mere Matter, and not at all an Immateria 
Subſtance. For, even fuppoſing it to be mere 
Matter, yet he muſt needs confeſs it to be ſuch 
Vo | : iter, 
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Matter, as is indued not only with Figure and 
Motion, but alſo with the Quality of Intelligence 
and Perception: And conſequently, as to the pre- 
ſent Queſtion, it will ſtill come to the ſame thing ; 
that Colours, Sounds, and the like, which are 
not Qualities of Unintelligent Bodies, but Per- 
ceptions of Mind, can no more be cauſed by, or 
ariſe from mere Unintelligent Figure, and Mo- 
tion, than Colour can be a Triangle, or Sound a 
Square, or Something be cauſed by Nothing. 
Secondly ; as to the other Part of the Objection ; 
that Figure, Diviſibility, Mobility, and other Qua- 
lities of Matter, are (as we ourſelves acknow- 
ledge ) given it from God, who yet cannot, with- 
out extreme Blaſphemy, be faid to have any ſuch 
Qualities himſelf ; and that therefore in like man- 
ner, Perception or Intelligence may ariſe out of that 
which has no Intelligence it ſelf : The Anſwer is 
ſtill eaſter : That Figure, Diviſibility, Mobility, 
and other ſuch like Qualities of Matter, are not 


real, ropes diſtinct and Pofitive Powers, but 


only Negative Qualities, Deficiencies or Imperfec- 
tions. And though no Cauſe can communicate 
to its Effect any real Perfection which it has not 
it ſelf, yet the Effect may eaſily have many Im- 
perfections, Deficiencies, or Negative Qualities, 
which are not in the Cauſe. Though therefore 
Figure, Diviſibility, Mobility, and the like, (which 
are mere Negations, as all Limitations and all De- 
fects of Powers are,) may be in the Effect, and 
not in the Cauſe ; yet Intelligence, (which I now 
ſuppoſe, and ſhall prove immediately, to be a 
diſtinct Quality ; and which no Man can ſay is a 
mere Negation ; ) cannot poſſibly be ſo. 

Having therefore thus demonſtrated, that Tf 
Perception or Intelligence be ſuppoſed to be a 
diſtinct Quality or Perfection, (though even bur 
of Matter only, if the Atheiſt pleaſes,) and not 

4 a mere 
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a mere Effect or Compoſition of Unintelligent Fi- 
gure and Motion; then Beings endued with Per- 
ception or Conſciouſneſs can never have ariſen 
prey out of that which had no ſuch Quality as 

erception or Conſciouſneſs ; becauſe nothing can 
ever give to another any Perfection, which it has 
not it ſelf: It will eaſily appear, Secondly, that 
Perception or Intelligence Is really ſuch a diſtin 
Duality or Perfection, and not poſſibly a mere Ef- 
fect or Compoſition of Unintelligent Figure and Mo- 
tion: And That for this plain Reaſon ; becauſe 
Intelligence is not Figure, and Conſciouſneſs is not 
Motion. For whatever can ariſe from, or be 
compounded of any Things ; is ſtill only thoſe 
very Things. of which it was compounded. And 
if infinite Compoſitions or Diviſions be made e- 


ternally; the Things will {till be but eternally the 
ſame: And all their poſſible Effects, can never 


be any thing but Repetitions of the ſame. For 
Inſtance : All poſſible Changes, Compoſitions, 
or Diviſions of Figure, are ſtill nothing but Fi- 
gure: And all poſſible Compoſitions or Effects of 
Motion, can eternally be nothing but mere Motion. 
If therefore there ever was a Time when there 
was nothing in the Univerſe but Matter and Mo- 


tion; there never could have been any thing elſe 


therein, but Matter and Motion. And it would 
have been as impoſſible, there ſhould ever have 
exiſted any ſuch thing as Intelligence or Conſci- 
ouſneſs; or even any ſuch thing as Light, or 
Heat, or Sound, or Colour, or any of thoſe we 


call Secondary Qualities of Matter; as *tis now 


impoſſible for Motion to be Blue or Red, or for 


a Triangle to be transform'd into a Sound. That 
| which has been apt to deceive Men in this Mat- 


ter, is This; chat they imagine Compounds, to 
be ſomewhat really different from That of which 
they are Compounded: Which is a very great 
Miſtake, For all the things, of which Men fo 

judge; 
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judge; either, if they be really different, are not 
Compounds nor Effects of what Men judge them 
to be, but are ſomething totally diſtinct; as 
when the Vulgar thinks Colours and Sounds to 
be Properties inherent in Bodies, when indeed 
they are purely Thoughts of the Mind: Or elſe, 
if they be really Compounds and Effects, then 
they are not different, but exactly the ſame that 
ever they were; as, when two Triangles put to- 
gether make a Square; That Square is ſtill no- 
thing but two Triangles ; or when a Square cut 
in halves makes two Triangles, thoſe two Trian- 
gles are ſtill only the two halves of a Square; or 


when the mixture of Blue and Yellow Powder 


makes a Green, That Green is ſtil] nothing but 
Blue and Yellow intermixed, as is plainly viſible 
by the help of Microſcopes. And in ſhort, every 


thing by Compoſition, Diviſion or Motion; is See my Ler- 
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nothing elſe but the very ſame it was before, 7 
taken either in Whole or in Parts, or in different u abe 
Place or Order. He therefore that will- af- Four De- 
firm Intelligence to be the Effet of a Syſtem of Un. fences qu. 


intelligent Matter in Motion, muſt either affirm In- 
telligence to be a mere Name or external Denomina- 
tion of certain Figures and Motions, and that it dif- 
fers from Unintelligent Figures and Motions, no other- 
wiſe than as a Circle or Triangle differs from a 
Square 5 which is evidently abſurd : Or elſe he 
muſt ſuppoſe it to be a real diſtin? Quality, ari- 
ling from certain Motions of a Syſtem of Matter 
not in it ſelf intelligent; And then This no leſs 
evidently abſurd Conſequence would follow, that 


One Quality inhered in another , For, in That 


Caſe, not the Subſtance it ſelf, the Particles of 


which the Syſtem conſiſts, but the mere Mode, the 


particular Mode of Motion and Figure, would be 
intelligent, Mr Hobbes ſeems to have been aware 
of this : And therefore, though he is very ſparing, 
and as it were aſhamed to ſpeak out; yet find- 


I ing 
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ing himſelf preſſed in his own Mind, with the 
Difficulty ariſing from the Impoſſibility of Senſe 
or Conſciouſneſs being merely the Effect of Fi- 
gure and Motion; and it not ſerving His Purpoſe 
at all, (were the Thing never ſo poſſible,) to 
ſuppoſe that God by an immediate and voluntary 
Act of his Almighty Power indues certain Syſtems 
of Matter with Conſciouſneſs and Thought, ( of 
which Opinion I ſhall have occaſion to | 


* Scio fuiſſe Philoſophos 
quoſdam, eoſdemque wriros 
doctos, qui corpora omnia Sen- 
ſu pradita eſſe ſuſtinuerunt; 
Nec video, ſi natura ſenſionis 
in reactione ſola collocaretur. 
quomodo refutari poſſait. Sed 
eth ex reactione etiam cor- 
porum aliorum, phantaſma 
aliquod naſceretur; illud ta- 
men, remoto objecto, ſtatim 
ceſſaret, Nam niſi ad reti- 
nendum Motum impreſſum, 


ſpeak 
ſomething more hereafter ;) he is 
forced * to have recourſe to that 
prodigiouſly abſurd Suppoſition, 
that All Matter as Matter, is en- 
dued not only with Figure and 
a Capacity of Motion, but allo 
with an actual Senſe or Percep- 
tion; andwants only the Organs 
and Memory of Animals, to ex- 
preſs its Senſation. 


etiam remoto objects, apta habeant Organa, ut habent Animalia; ita tan- 
tum ſentient, ut nunquam ſenſiſſe ſe recordentur. — Senſioni ergo, 
quæ vulgo ita appellatur neceflario adbæret memoria aliqua, &c. Hobbes 
Phyſic. Cap. 25. Sect. 5. See allo No 2 & 11, of the Appendix to a Col- 
icAion of Papers which paſſed between Mr. Leibnitx and Dr. Clarke. 


From the gal y. That the Self. Exiſtent and Original Cauſe 
— _ 4 of all things, is an Intelligent Being; appears a- 


11! Ca bundantly from the excellent Variety, Order, Beau- 

of Thing. By, and Wonderful Contrivance, and Fitneſs of ail 
Things in the World, to their proper and reſpective 

dee Mr. k 

Boyle, of fj. Ends. This Argument has been ſo Learnedly 

al Cauſes; and Fully handled both by Ancient and Modern 


3 ;, Writers; that T do but 100 mention it, without 
nom of inlarging at all upon it. I ſhall only at this Time 


G0d m the Make this One Obſervation ; That, whereas Des 
Crearion; Cartes and Others have endeavoured to give 4 
Define, Palſibie Account, ( Poſſible, did 1 ſay? nay, in- 

deed, a moſt impoſſible and ridiculous Account, ) 


P/ yſico- 
Theology. how 
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how the World might be formed by the Neceſſary 


Laws of Motion alone; they have by ſo ſeeming- 
ly vaſt an Undertaking, really meant no more, 
than to explain philoſophically how the inanimate 

art, that is, infinitely the leaſt conſiderable part 
of the World, might poſſibly have been framed. 
For as to Plants and Animals, in which the Wit 
dom of the Creator principally appears; they 
have never in any tolerable manner, or with any 
the leaſt appearance of Succels, pretended to give 
an account, how They were originally Formed. 
In Theſe things, Matter and the Laws of Mo- 
tion, are able to do nothing at all. And how ri- 
diculous the Epicurean Hypotheſis is, of the 
Earth producing them all at firſt by chance; ( be- 
ſides that, I think, it is now given up even by 
all Atheiſts; ) appears from the late Diſcovery 
made in Philoſophy, that there is no ſuch thing as 
equivocal Generation of any the meaneſt Animal 
or Plant; the Sun and Earth and Water, and all 
the Powers of Nature in Conjunction, being able 
to do nothing at all towards the producing any 
thing indued with ſo much as even a Vegetable 
Lite. (From which moſt excellent Diſcovery, 
we may, by the way, obſerve the Uſefulneſs of 
Natural and experimental Philoſophy, ſometimes 
even in Matters of Religion.) Since therefore 
Things are thus, it muſt unavoidably be granted 
(even by the moſt obſtinate Atheiſt, ) either that 


all Plants and Animals are originally the Work 


of an Intelligent Being, and Created by him in 
Time; or that having been from Eternity in the 
lame Order and Method they now are in, they 
are an Eternal Effect of an Eternal Intelligent 
Cauſe continnally exerting his infinite Power 
and Wiſdom; or elſe that without any Self-exiſt- 
ent Original at all, they have been derived one 
from another in an Eternal Suceſſion, by an In- 

| finite 
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Original of 
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finite Progreſs of Dependent Cauſes. The fr 
of theſe three ways, is the Concluſion we aſſert: 
The ſecond, ( ſo far as the Cauſe of Atheiſm is con. 
cerned, ) comes to the very ſame Thing : And the 
third I have already ſhown, {in my Proof of the 
Second General Head of this Diſcourſe,) to be ab- 
ſolutely Impoſſible and a Contradiction. 


4thly. Suppoſing it was poſſible that the Form 
of the World, and all the Viſible things contained 
therein, with the Order, Beauty, and exquiſite Fit- 
neſs of their Parts; nay, ſuppoſing that even Intelli- 
gence itſelf, with Conſciouſneſs and Thought, in 
all the Beings we know, could poſſibly be the Re- 
ſult or Effect of mere Unintelligent Matter, Fi- 
gure and Motion ; ( which is the moſt unreaſona- 
able and impoſſible Suppoſition in the World:) 
Yer even ſtil] there would remain an undeniable 
Demonſtration, that the Self- exiſtent Being, (what- 
ever it be ſuppoſed to be,) muſt be Intelligent. 
For even theſe Principles themſelves {Unintell;gent 
Hgure and Motion] could never have poſſibly ex- 
iſted, without there had been before them an In- 


lelligent Cauſe. I inſtance in Motion. Tis evi- 


dent there is Now ſuch a Thing as Motion in the 
World: Which either began at ſome Time or o- 
ther, or was Eternal. If it began at any Time, 
then the Queſtion is granted, that the Firſt Cauſe 
is an Intelligent Being: For mere Unintelligent 
Matter, and that at Reſt, *tis manifeſt could ne- 
ver of itſelf begin to move. On the contrary, 
if Motion was Eternal, it was either eternally cau- 
ſed by ſome Eternal Intelligent Being, or it muſt 
of itſelf be Neceſſary and Self. exiſtent; or elſe, 
without any Neceſſity in its own Nature, and 
without any External Neceſſary Cauſe, it muſt 
have exiſted from Eternity by an Endleſs Succeſſive 
Communication. If Motion was eternally 9 
7 
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by ſome Eternal Intelligent Being; this alſo is 
granting the Queſtion, as to the preſent Diſpute. 
If it was of itſelf Neceſſary and Self-exiſtent; then 
it follows, that it muſt be a Contradiction in 
Terms, to ſuppoſe any Matter to be at Reſt : 


And yet at the ſame time, becauſe the Deter- * pag. 24; 


mination of this Self-exiſtent Motion muſt be every 
way at once, the Effect of it could be nothing 
elſe but a perpetual Ræſt. Beſides, (as there is no 
End of Abſurdities when they once begin,) it muſt 
alſo imply a Contradiction, to ſuppoſe that there 
might poſſibly have been originally more or leſs Mo- 
tion in the Univerſe than there actually was: 
Which is ſo very abſurd a Conſequence, that Spi- 
02a himſelf, though he expreſsly aſſerts all Things 


to be Neceſſary, yet ſeems aſna- » $5022 Ethic. Par. I. 
med here * to ſpeak out his Opi- Pro 8 compared with Part 
nion, or rather plainly contra- II. Prop. 13. Lemma 3. 


dicts himſelf in the Queſtion about the Original of 
Motion. But if it be ſaid, laſtly, that Motion, 
without any Neceſſity in its own Nature, and with- 
out any External Neceſſary Cauſe, has exiſted 
from Eternity, merely by an Endleſs Succeſſive 
Communication; as ＋ Spinoza, 


inconſiſtently enough, ſeems to 
aſfert : This I have before ſhown, 
(in my Proof of the * SecondGe- 
neral Propoſition of this Diſ- 
courſe, ) to be a plain Contradic- 
tion, It remains therefore, that 
Motion muſt of Neceſſity be Ori- 
ginally Cauſed by Something that 


+ Corpus motum, vel quieſ- 
cens, ad motum vel quietem 
determinari debuit alio 
corpore, quod etiam ad mo- 
tum vel quietem determina- 
tum fuit ab alio, & illud ite- 
rum ab alio, & fic in infini- 
tum. Ethic. Far. II. Prop. 13. 
Lemma 3. 


is Intelligent; or elſe there never could have been * fs, 11 
any ſuch Thing as Motion in the World. And *© 
conſeguently the Self-exiſtent Being, the Original 

Cauſe of all Things; (whatever it be ſuppofed to 

be,) muſt of Neceſlity be an Intelligent Being, 


From 
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From hence it follows again, that the Material 
World, cannot poſſibly be the Original Self- Ex- 
iſtent Being. For ſince the Self-Exiſtent Be- 
ing, is demonſtrated to be Intelligent ; and 
the Materal World plainly is not ſo; it fol- 
lows that the Material World cannot poſſibly be 
Self-Exiftent, What Some have fondly imagi- 
ned concerning a Soul of the World; if hereby 
they mean a Created, Dependent Being; ſigni- 
fies nothing in the preſent Argument. But if 
they underſtand thereby Something Neceſſary 
and Self-Exiftent ; then it is nothing elſe, but a 
falſe, corrupt, and imperfect Notion. of God. 


That the IX. The Self-exiſtent and Original Cauſe of all 
Self exiſt- Things, is not a neceſſary Agent, but a Being indued 
— vg with Liberty and Choice, The contrary to this 
FreeAgent. Propoſition, is the Foundation and the Sum of 
what Spinoza and his Followers have aſſerted con- 
cerning the Nature of God. What Reaſons or 
Arguments they have offered for their Opinion, 
I ſhall have occaſion to conſider briefly in my 
Proof of the Propoſition itſelf. The Truth of 
which, appears 

This a ne- It. In that it is a Neceſſary Conſequence of the 


merely a Paſſive One; a Conſciouſneſs, not of 
Acting, but purely of being Acted upon. With- 
out Liberty, nothing can in any tolerable Pro- 

riety of Speech, be ſaid to be an Agent, or 

auſe of any thing. For to Act neceflarily, is 
really and properly not to Act at all, but only 
to be Acted upon. What therefore Spinoza and his 


Followers aſſert concerning the Production of all 
Things 
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by. 


Things “ from the Neceſſity of * Ex neceſſitate Divinz 


the Divine Nature, is mere Jar- 
gon and Words without any I. prop. 16. 
meaning at all. For if by the | 
Neceſſity of the Divine Nature they underſtand 
not the Perfection and Rectitude of his Will, 
whereby God is unalterably determined to do al- 
ways what is beſt in the whole; ( as confeſſedly 
they do not; becauſe this is conſiſtent with the 
molt perfect Liberty and Choice ; ) but, on the 
contrary, mean an Abſolute and ſtrictly Natural 
Neceſlity : It follows evidently, that when they 
ſay, God by the Neceſſity of his Nature, is the 
Cauſe and Author of all Things ; they under- 
ſtand him ro be a Cauſe or Agent in no other 
ſenſe, than as if a Man ſhould ſay, that a Stone, 
by the Neceſſity of its Nature, is the Cauſe of 
its own falling and ſtriking the Ground: Which 
is really not to be an Agent or Cauſe at all; But 
their Opinion amounts to this, that all things are 
equally Selt-Exiſtent, and conſequently that the 
Material World is God : Which I have before 
proved to be a Contradiction. In like manner, 
when they ſpeak of the Intelligence and Know- 
ledge of God; they mean to attribute theſe 
Powers to him in no other ſenſe, than the antient 
Hylozoicks attributed them to all Matter ; that is, 
that a Stone, when it falls, has a Senſation and 


naturæ, infinita infinitis mo- 
dis ſequi debent. Ethic. Par. 


See 4 very 
remarkable 
Paſſage of 


Conſciouſneſs ; but that That Conſciouſneſs is no MrHobbes, 
Cauſe at all, or Power, of Acting. Which kind 4 above 


of Intelligence, in any tolerable Propriety of 
Speech, is no Intelligence at all. And conſe- 
quently the Arguments, that proved the Supreme 
Cauſe to be properly an Intelligent and Active Be- 
ing; do alſo undeniably prove that he is likewiſe 


indued with Liberty and Choice, which alone is 


the Power of Acting. 


2dly, If 


pag- 58. 
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Proves . 24ly, If the Supreme Cauſe, is not a Being in- 
{oo * dued with Liberty and Choice, but a mere Necef- 
Arbitrary ſary Agent, whofe Actions are all as abſolutely 
Diſpoſicion and naturally Neceſſary as his Exiſtence : Then 
ef Tg: it will follow, that nothing which is not, could 
— . Poſſibly have been; and that nothing which is, 
with an could poſibly not have been; and that no Mode 
Anſwer fe or Circumſtance of the Exiſtence of any thing, 
Spinone could Poſſibly have been in any reſpect otherwiſe, 


bo ds than it now actually is. All which being evident- 


ceſſity of all ly moſt falſe and abſurd: it follows on the con- 
Things. trary, that the Supreme Cauſe is not a mere neceſ- 
fary Agent, but a Being indued with Liberty and 


Choice. 
5 The * Conſequence ; viz. that 
* Alii putant Deum elt jf the Supreme Cauſe be a Neceſ- 


f: liberam , eh i 
duet pore ur hu her eff. fary Agent, then nothing which 


cere ut ea quz ex ejus natu- is not, could poſſibly have been; 
ra ſequi diximus, hoc eſt, quæ and nothing which is, could poſſi- 


in teſtate ſunt, fant ; 0 
r ** — — bly either not have been, or have 


quod Deus poteſt efficere, ut been different from what ' tis: 
ex natura trianguli non fequa- This, I ſay, is expreſsly owned by 


tur, eius tres angulos æquales : 
eſſe duobus rectis. Ego me $Pin0Za, to be the unavoidable 


fatis clare oftendiffe puto, a Conſequence of his own Opint- . 
ſumma Dei Potentia Omnia on. And accordingly he endea- 
neceſlario effluxiſſe, vel ſem- vours to maintain, that no Thing, 


eadem neceſſitate ſequi; g 
— modo ac ex natur tri. or Mode of Exiſtence of any Thing, 


anguli ab æterno & in æter - could poſſibly have been in any re- 
num ſequitur, ejus tres angu- 
los æquari duobus rectis. Erhic. Par I Schol. ad Prop. 17. 

Omnia ex neceſſitate natutæ divinæ determinata ſunt, non tantum ad ex- 
iſtendum, ſed etiam ad certo modo exiſtendum & operandum; nullumg; 
datur Contingens. | Demouſtrat. Prop. 29. 

Si res alterius naturz potuiſſent eſſe, vel alio modo ad operandum deter- 
minari, ut naturz ordo alius eſſet ergo Dei etiam natura alia poſſet 
eſſe quam jam eſt, Prop. 33. Demonſtrat. 

Quicquid concipimus in Dei Poteſtate eſſe, id neceſſatio eſt. Prop. 35. 

Deum non operari ex libertate Voluntatis: Corol. ad Prop. 32. 

Res nullo aho modo, neq; alio ordine a Deo produci potuerant, quam 


productæ ſunt. Prop. 33. 
ſpe# 
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Reaſons are; (1.) becauſe * from 
an Infinitely perfeft Nature, infi- 
nite Things in infinite Manners, 
muſt needs proceed; and (2.) t be- 
cauſe, if any thing could poſſibly 
be otherwiſe than it is, the Will and 
Nature of God muſt be ſuppoſed ca- 
pable of change; and (3.) 4 be- 
cauſe if all -poſſible Things in al 
poſſible Manners do not always and 
neceſſarily exiſt, they never can All 
exiſt ; but ſome Things, that do not 
exiſt, will ſtill always be poſſible 
only, and never can actually exiſt ; 


and ſo the Aftual Omnipotence of 


God is taken away. The Firſt of 
theſe Arguments, is a plain beg- 
ging of the _ For, that 
an infinitely Perfect Nature, is 
able indeed to produce Infinite 
Things in Infinite Manners, is 
certainly true: But that it Muſt 
always actually do ſo, by an ab- 
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ſpe different from what it now actually is. His 
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* Ex neceſſitate divinæ na- 
turz, infinita infiniris modis ſee. 
qui debent. 


Prop. 16, 

+ Si res alrerius naturz po- 
tuiſſent eſſe, vel alio modo ad 
operandum determinar i; ut na- 
turæ Ordo alius eſſet: Ergo Dei 
etiam natura alia poſſet eſſe, 
quam jam eſt. Prop. 33. De- 
monſtr.:t. 

+ Immo adverfarii, [qui ne- 
gant ex neceſſitate divinæ na- 
turæ omnia neceſſario fluere, ] 
Dei Omnipotentiam negare vi- 
dentur. Coguntur enim fateri, 


Deum infinita creabilia intelli - 
gere quæ tamen nunquam cre- 


are poterit: Nam alias; fi ſci- 
licet omnia, quæ intelligit cre- 
aret; ſuam, juxta ipſos, exhau- 
riret Omnipotentiam, & ſe 
imperſectum redderet. Ut igi- 
tur Deum perfectum ſtatuant, 
eo rediguntur, ut ſimul ſtatue- 
re debeant, ipſum non poſſe 
omnia efficere, ad quæ ejus po- 
tentia ſe extendit. 
Prop. 17. 


Coroll. ad © 7 
2 


ſolute Neceſſity of Nature, without any Power of 
Choice, either as to Time or Manner or Circum- 
ſtances ; does by no means follow from the Per- 
fection of its Nature, unleſs it be firſt ſuppoſed to 
be a Neceſſary Agent; and alſo, that in mere Neceſ- 
ſity there muſt be All (or can be Any) Variety. Both 
which Suppoſitions are the very Queſtion begged, 
that was to be proved. The Second Argument, 
is (if poſſible) ſtill weaker : For how does it 
follow, if God, according to his eternal uner- 
ring Purpoſe and Infinite Wiſdom, produces dif- 
ferent Things at different Times and in diffe- 


rent Manners ; that therefore the Will and Na- 

ture of God, is changeable ? It might exactly as 

well be argued, that if God (according to Spi- 
F 


noxaꝰs 


- 
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n0za*'s Suppoſition) does Always neceſſarily pre 
duce all ob ble Differences and Varieties of Things: 
therefore his Will and Nature is Always neceſſaril 
infinitely various, unequal, and diſſimilar to it 
ſelf. And as to the Third Argument, (which is 
mere Metaphyſical Trifling ;) it is juſt ſuch Rea- 
ſoning as if a Man ſhould argue, that if all poſſi- 
ble 1 2 Duration be not Always actually 
Exhauſted, it never can be All Exhauſted; and 
that therefore ſo the Eternity of God is taken 
away. Which ſort of arguing, every one at firſt 
ſight diſcerns the Weakneſs of. | 

But whatever the Arguments were, and if they 
were never ſo much more plauſible than they re- 
ally are; Yet the Aſertion itſelf, [viz.] That no 
Thing, or Mode of Exiſtence of any Thing, could 
poſſibly have been made in any reſpect different from 


what it actually is; is ſo palpably abſurd ang 


falſe, ſo contradictory to Experience and the Na- 
ture of Things, and to the moſt obvious and 
common Reaſon of Mankind; that of it ſelf it 
immediately, and upon the firſt hearing, ſuffici- 
ently coufutes any Principle of which it is a Con- 
ſequence. For, all things in the World appear 
plainly to be the moſt Arbitrary that can be 
imagined ; and to be wholly the Effects, not of 
Nece/jity, but of Wiſdom and Choice. A Ne- 
ceſſity indeed of Fitneſs; that is, that Things 
could not have been Otherwiſe than they are, 
without diminiſhing the Beauty, Order, and 
Well-being of the Whole; there may be, and 
(as far as we can apprehend) there certainly is. 
But this is ſo far from ſerving our Adverſaries 
Purpoſe, that, on the contrary, tis a direct De- 
monſtration that all things were made and order- 
ed by a Free and Viſe Agent. That therefore 
which I affirm, contradiftory to Spinoza's Aſſer- 
tion, is; that there is not the leaſt appearance 
of an Abſolute Neceſſity of Nature, (ſo as that any 
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Variation would imply a Contradiction,) in any 


of theſe Things. Mation it ſelf, and all its Quan- 
tities and Directions, with the Laws of Gravita- 
tion, are intirely 2 and might poſſibly 
have been altogether different from what they 
now are. The Number and Motion of the Hea- 
venly Bodies, have no manner of Neceſſity in the 
Nature of the things themſelves. The Number 
of the Planets might have been greater or leſs. 
Their Motion upon their own Axes, might have 
been in any proportion ſwifter or ſlower than it 
now is. And the Direction of all their progreſ- 


67 


five Motions, both of the primary and ſecon- 
dary Planets, uniformly from Weſt co Eaſt, 


(when by the Motion of Co- 
mets it appears there was no Ne- 
ceſſity but that they might as 
eaſily have moved in all imagina- 
ble tranſverſe Directions 3 ) is an 
evident proof that theſe things 
are ſolely the Effect of Wiſdom 
and Choice, There is not the 
leaſt appearance of Neceſlity., 
but that all theſe things might 


poſſibly have been infinitely, va- 


ried from their preſent Conſtitu- 
tion: And (as the late improve- 
ments in Aſtronomy diſcover ) 


* Nam dum Cometz mo* 
ventur in Orbibus valde ec- 


centricis, undiq; & quoquo- 


verſum in omnes cæli partes 5 
utiq; nullo modo fieri potuit » 
ut cæco fato tribuendum fit , 
quod Planetz in orbibus con- 
centricis Motu conſimili fe- 
rantur eodem omnes. 
Tam miram uniformitatem 
in Planetarum Syſtemate, ne- 
ceſſario fatendum eſt Intelli- 
entia & Conſilio fuiſſe ef- 
ectam, Newton, Optic. pag: 


345. 


they are actually liable to very great Changes. 
Every thing upon Earth, is ſtill more evidently 


arbitrary; and plainly the Product, not of Ne- 


ceflity, but Will. 


+Resnullo- 


What abſolute Neceſlity, for alio modo, 


juſt ſuch a Number of Species, of Animals or Plants? neq; alio 
or who without bluſhing dare affirm, that F nei- ng 2 


ther the Form, nor Order, nor any the minuteſt gquci 


Circumſtance or Mode of Exiſtence of any of erunt. 
theſe Things, could paſſibiy have been in the leaſt pr 
diverſified by the Supreme Cauſe ? 


F 2 


— 
potu- 


uctæ unt. 
Spinoxa, us 


To ſupra. 
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To give but one Inſtance. In all the greater 

Species of Animals, Where was the Neceſſity 

for that | conformity we obſerve 

+ + Idemq; dici poſfit de - in the Number and Likeneſs of 
8 — eft in all their principal Members? and 
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corporibus ium : Viz. i 
Neceffario fatendum eſt, In- How would it have been a Con- 


telligentia & Confilio fuiſſe tradition, to ſuppoſe any or all 
— wa Newton, Optic. pag. of them varied from what they 
32 now are? To ſuppoſe indeed the 
continuance of /uch Monſters, as Lucretius ima- 
gines to have periſhed for want of their princt- 
pal Organs of Life; is really a Contradiction. 
But how would it have been a Contradiction for 
a whole Species of Horſes or Oxen to have ſub- 
ſiſted with Six Legs, or Four Eyes ? But *tis a 
Shame to inſiſt longer upon ſo plain an Argu- 
ment. | 

It might have been objected with much more 
Plauſibleneſs, that the Supreme Cauſe cannot be 
Free, becauſe he muſt needs do always what 1s 
Beſt in the whole. But this would not at all ſerve 
Spinoza's Purpoſe, For this is a Neceſlity, not 
of Nature and Fate, but of Fitneſs and Wiſdom ; 
a Neceſſity, conſiſtent with the greateſt Freedom 
and moſt perfect Choice. For the only Founda- 
tion of this Neceſſity, is ſuch an unalterable Rec- 
titude of Will, and Perfection of Wiſdom, as 
makes it impoſſible for a Wiſe Being to reſolve 
to Act fooliſhly ; or for a Nature infinitely Good, 
to chooſe ro do that which is Evil. Of which [ 
fall have Occaſion to ſpeak more hereafter, when 

I come to deduce the Moral Aitributes of God. 
The ſame 3dly. If there be any Final Cauſe of any thing 
7 mY in the Univerſe ; then the Supreme Cauſe, is not 
ee, A Neceſſary, but a Free Agent. This Conſequence 
alſo, Spinoza acknowledges to be unavoidable. 
And therefore he has no other way left, but with 
a ſtrange 
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a ſtrange Confidence to t expoſe 
all Final Cauſes, as the Fictions of 
ignorant and ſuperſtitious Men : 
And to * laugh at thoſe who are 
ſo fooliſh and childiſh as to fancy, 
that Eyes were deſigned and fitted 
to ſee with, Teeth to chew with, 
Food to be eaten tor Nouriſhment, 
the Sun to give Light, &c, I 
ſuppoſe it will not be thought, 
that, when once a Man comes to 
this, he is to be diſputed with 


+ Naturam finem nullum̃ 
ſibi przfixum habere ; & om- 
nes cauſas Finales, nihil niſi 
humana eſſe Figmenta. Ap- 

x ad Prop. 36. 

* Oculos ad Videndum ;, 
dentes ad maſticandum, her- 
bas & animantia ad alimen- 
tum, Solem ad illuminandum, 
mare ad alendum piſces, &c. 
Ibid. 

Nullas unquam rationes cir- 
ca res naturales a Fine, quem 
Deus aut natura in ijs facien- 
dis fibi propoſuit, deſumemus. 


any longer. Whoever pleaſes, Carte. Princip. Par. I. g. 28. 


may for Satisfaction on this Head, conſult Galen 
de Uſu Partium, Tully de natura Deorum, Mr Boyle 
of Final Cauſes, and Mr Ray of the Wiſdom of God 
in the Creation, I ſhall only obſerve this One 
thing; that the larger the Improvements and 
Diſcoveries are, which are daily made in Aſtro- 
nomy and Natural Philoſophy ; the more clearly 
is this Queſtion continually determined, to the 
Shame and Confuſion of Atheiſts, | 
4thly. If the Supreme Cauſe be a mere Necef- From the 
ſary Agent, *tis impoſſible Any Effect or Product — ef 
of That Cauſe ſhould be Finite. For ſince that peings. 
which acts neceſſarily, cannot govern or direct its 
own Actions; but muſt neceſſarily produce what- 
ever can be the Effect or Product of its Nature: 
Iis plain, every Effect of ſuch an Infinite Uni- 
form Nature acting every where neceſſarily alike, 
muſt of Neceſity be Immenſe, or Infinite in Ex- 
tenſion: And ſo no Creature in the Univerſe could 
poſſibly be Finite: Which is infinitely abſurd and 
contrary to Experience. Spinoza, to ſhufflle off 
this Abſurdity, expreſſes the Con- 
ſequence of his Boctrine thus: 


That * from the Neceſſity of the (equi debent. chi 
Divine Nature, infinite 7. bings Prop. 16. " ""m 
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* Ex neceflitate divinæ na · 
ture, infinita infinitis modis 
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And from 
the Impeſſi- 
bility of an 
Infinite Suc- 


ceſſion of 
Cauſes, 
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(meaning infinite in Number) in infinite Manners 
muſt needs follow, But whoever reads his Demon- 
ſtration of this Propoſition, can hardly fail to 
obſerve, (if he be at all uſed to ſuch Speculati- 
ons, ) that if it proved any thing at all, it would 
equally prove, that from the Neceſſity of the Di. 
vine Nature, only Infinite Things ( meaning Infinite 
in Extenſion ) can poſſibly ariſe. Which Demon- 
ſtration alone, is a ſufficient Confutation of the 
Opinion it was deſigned to eſtabliſh. 

5thly. It the Supreme Cauſe be not a Free and 
Voluntary Agent; then in every Effect, (for in- 
ſtance, in Motion ) there muſt have. been a Pro- 
greſſion of Cauſes in infinitum, without any Ori- 
ginal Cauſe at all. For if there be no Liberty 


any where; then there is no Agent; no Cauſe, 


Mover, Principle, or Beginning of Motion any 
where. Every thing in the Univerſe muſt be 
Paſſive, and nothing Active: Every thing Moved, 
and no Mover: Every thing Effect, and nothing 
Cauſe. Spinoza indeed, (as has been already ob- 


ſerved, ) refers all things ro the Neceſſity of the 
Divine Nature, as their real Cauſe and Original : 


But this is mere Jargon, and Words without any 


Signification 3 and will not at all help him over 
the preſent Difficulty. For if by things Exiſt- 
ing through the Nece/ſity of the Divine Nature, 
he means Abſolutely a Neceſſity of Exiſtence ; ſo as 
to make the World and every thing in it, Self- 
exiſtent ; then it follows (as I have before ſhown) 
that it muſt be a- Contradiction in Terms, to 
ſuppoſe Motion, &c. not to Exiſt: Which Spino- 
za himſelf is aſhamed to aſſert. But if therefore, 
by the Neceſſity of the Divine Nature, he means 


only the Neceſſary following of an Effet from its 


Cauſe, or the Cauſe neceſſarily producing its Effect; 
this Neceſſity muſt itil] always be determined by 


ſomething antecedent, and ſo on infinitely. And 
this, 
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this, Spinoza (though ſometimes he ſeems to mean 


| 4 


the other and equally abſurd Senſe) expreſsly owns 


in ſome Places to be his Meaning. 
* There can be no Volition, ſaith 
he, but from ſome Cauſe, which 
Cauſe muſt likewiſe be cauſed by 
ſome other Cauſe, and ſo on infinitely. 
Again; Vill, F faith he, belongs 
zo the Nature of God, no otherwiſe 
than Motion and Reſt do; So that 
God can no more properly be ſaid 
to aft by the Liberty of his Will, 
than by the Liberty of Motion and 
Reſt. And what the Original of 
Motion and Reſt is, he tells us 
in theſe Words: | Every Body in 
Motion, or at Reſt, muſt have been 
determined to that Motion or Reſt 
by ſome other Body, which muſt it 
ſelf likewiſe have been determined 
by a third; and ſo on in infinitum. 
And thus, ſince Motion 1s not in 
any one of its Stages of Commu- 


* Unaquzq; Volitio non po- 


| teſt exiſtere, neq; ad operan- 


dum determinari ; niſi ab alia 
cauſa determinetur, & hxcrur« 
ſus ab alia; & fic porro in infi- 
nitum. Prop. 33. Demonſtr. 

+ Voluntus ad Dei naruram 
non magis pertinet 


— 
liqua naturalia ; ſed ad i k = N 
dem modo ſeſe habet, ut Matu g 
r po deſt ex,. - * 
ager e. 
quam dici poteſt ex libertate 


Motus & Quietis agere, Noroll f 


& Quies. 
Deus non magis dic 
Libertate Volunta is 


ad Prop. 32. 

Corpus motum vel quieſ- 
cens, ad motum vel quietem 
deter minari debuit ab alio cor- 
pore, quod etiam ad motum 
vel quietem detetminatum fu- 
it ab alio; & illud iterum ab 
zlio; & fic in infinitum. E- 
thic. Par. II. Prop. 13. Lem- 
ma Zo 


nication @ Neceſſary Self-exiſtent Being, ( becauſe the 
Body moved, may always, without a Contra- 


| 


diction, have been imagined to be at Reſt, and 
is ſuppoſed not to have Motion from it ſelf, but 
from another ;) the Opinion of Spinoza plainly 
recurs to an Inſinite Succeſſion of dependent Beings 
produced one from another in an endleſs Progreſſion, 
without any Original Cauſe at all, Which Notion 


I have already (in the Proof of the ſecond Gene- page 11; 
ral Head of this Diſcourſe ) demonſtrated to im- © 


ply a Contradiction. And fince therefore there 
is no other poſſible way to avoid this Abſurdity, 
but by granting that there muſt be ſomewhere a 
Principle of Motion and Action. which is Liber- 
7) J ſuppoſe it by this time ſufficiently proved, 

F 4 that 
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that the Supreme Cauſe muſt be a Being indued 
with Liberty and Choice, 


That Li-. From what has been ſaid upon this Head, it 
berty is net ſufficiently appears, that Liberty is not in itſelf, 


2 and in the very Notion of the Thing, an abſo- 


and contra- lute Contradiction and Impoſſibility; as the Plea- 


! — No- ders for Neceſſity and Fate contend that it is, and 

+ place the chief Strength of their Argument in 

1 F fl 7 7 3 that Suppoſition. For, that which actually is; is 

4 certainly not impoſſible. And it has already 

11 u A been proved, that Liberty actually is; nay, that 
=— 


1 bo * tis impoſſible for it not to be, in the firſt and 

[ 4 Aa / me Supreme Cauſe. The Principal Argument uſed 
F # by the Maintainers of Fate againſt the Poſſibilit 

bi of Liberty, is this: That, ſince every thing — 

4 have a Cauſe, f every Volition or 

4 | 1 — oe: = -_ Determination of the Will of an 

85 — Bout — Intelligent Being, muſt, as all 

minata eſt, & hæc iterum other things, ariſe from ſome 

ab alia, & fic in infinitum. Cauſe, and That Cauſe from ſome 

3 Ethic. Par. II. Prop. other Cauſe, and ſo on infinite- 

y ly. But now (beſides that in 

This ſort of Reaſoning, theſe 

Men always —_ confound Moral Motives 

with Phyſical Efficients, between which Two things 

there is no manner of relation: Beſides This, I 

ſay,) this very Argument really proves the di- 

rect contrary to what they intend. For ſince 

every thing muſt indeed have a Cauſe of its Be- 

ing, either from without, or in the Neceſſity of 

$ag. 11, its own Nature; and *tis a plain Contradiction (as 

Oc. has already been demonſtrated ) to ſuppoſe an in- 

finite Series of dependent Effects, none of which 

are Neceſſary in Themſelves or Self-Exiſtent ; 

therefore *tis impoſſible but there muſt be in the 

Univerſe ſome Being, whoſe Exiſtence is found- 

ed in the Neceſſity of its Own Nature; and 

which, 
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which, being acted upon by Nothing beyond it 
ſelf, muſt of Neceſſity have in itſelf a Principle 
of Acting, or Power of beginning Motion, 
which is the Idea of Liberty. Tis true, this 
Argument proves only the Liberty of the Firſt 
and Supreme Cauſe, and extends not indeed to 
any Created Being: But it evinces in General, 
{ which is ſufficient to my preſent purpoſe) that 
Liberty is ſo far from being impoſſible and con- 
tradiftory in itſelf, that on the contrary ?tis im- 
poſſible but that it muſt really Be ſomewhere : 
And this being once eſtabliſhed, it will be eaſie 
to ſhow hereafter, that it is a Power capable 
of being communicated to Created Beings. Of 
which, 1a its proper Place. 
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X. The Self- Exiſtent Being, the Supreme Cauſe of That the 


all Things, muſt of Neceſſity have infinite Power. 
This Propoſition 1s evident, and undeniable. For 


ſince nothing (as has been already proved) can All pom. 


Self ex- 


poſſibly be Self- Exiſtent, beſides himſelf; and #4. : 
conſequently all Things in the Univerſe were Ns. . 


made by Him, and are entirely dependent upon 
Him; and all the Powers of all Things are deri- 
ved from Him, and muſt therefore be perſectl 
Subject and Subordinate to Him: *Tis manifeſt 
that nothing can make any Difficulty or Reſiſtance 
to the Execution of his Will ; but he muſt of 
Neceſlity have abſolute Power to do every thing 
he pleaſes, with the perfecteſt Eaſe, and in the 
perfecteſt Manner, at once and in a Moment, 
whenever he Wills it. The Deſcriptions the 
Scripture gives of this Power, are ſo lively and 
emphatical, that I cannot forbear mentioning one 
or twa Paſſages. Thus Job ix, 4. He is wiſe in 
Heart, and mighty in Strength ; — which removeth 
the Mountains, and they know it not; which over- 
lurneth them in bis Anger. Which ſbateth the Earth 
out 
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out of her place, and the Pillars thereof tremble, 
Which commandeth the Sun, and it riſeth not; and 
ſealeth up the Stars. Which alone ſpreadeth out the 
Heavens, and treadeth upon the Waters of the Sea. 
Which doth great things paſt finding out, yea and 
Wonders without number. Again ; Hell is naked 
before him, and Deſtruftion hath no covering. He 
ftretcheth out the North over the empty place, and 
hangeth the Earth upon nothing. He bindeth up the 
Waters in his thick Clouds, and the Cloud is not rent 
under them. The Pillars of Heaven tremble, and 
are aſtoniſhed at his Reproof. He divideth the Sea 
with his Power, and by his Underſtanding be ſmiteth 
through the Proud. Lo, theſe are part of his Ways, 
but bow little a Portion is heard of bim? But the 
Thunder of his Power, who can underſtand ? Job 
xxvi. 6. So likewiſe, J/aiah xl, 12. Who bas 
meaſured the Waters in the Hollow of his Hand, 
and meted out Heaven with the Span; and compre- 
bended the Duſt of the Earth in a Meaſure ; and 
weighed the Mountains in Scales, and the Hills in a 
Balance, Behold, the Nations are as a drop of the 
Bucket, and are counted as the ſmall Duſt of the Ba- 
lance; behold, he taketh up the Iſles as a very little 
thing. All Nations before him are as nothing, and 
they are counted to him leſs than Nothing, and Vani- 
ty. To whom then will ye liken God, or what like- 
neſs will ye compare unto bim? But I do not 
urge Authority to the Perſons I am at preſent 
ſpeaking to. Tis ſufficiently evident from Rea- 
ſon, that the Supreme Cauſe muſt of Neceſſity be 
Infinitely Powerful. The only Queſtion is, what 
the true meaning of what we call Infinite Power, 
is; and to what things it muſt be underſtood to 
extend, or not to extend. CS 
Now in determining this Queſtion, there are 
ſame Propoſitions, about which there is no diſpute. 
Which therefore I ſhall but juſt mention. As, 
1/t, That 
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1ſt, That infinite Power reaches to all. Poſſible Of working 
things, but cannot be ſaid to extend to the 2, 


working any thing which implies a Contradict ion: 
As, that a Thing ſhould be and not he at the ſame 
time; that the ſame thing ſhould be made and 
not be made, or have been and not bave been; that 
twice 1wwo ſhould not make four, or that That which 
is neceſſarily Falſe, ſhould be True. The Reaſon 
whereof is plain : Becauſe the Power of making 
a Thing to be, at the ſame time that it is not; 
is only a Power of doing that which is Nothing, 


that is, no Power at all. | 


2dly. Infinite Power cannot be ſaid to extend or Natural 
to thoſe things, which imply Natural Imper- 24 Meral 


tection in the Being to whom ſuch Power is aſ- 
cribed: As, that it ſhould deſtroy its own Be- 
ing, weaken itſelf, or the like. Theſe Things 
imply Natural Imperfection, and are by all Men 
confeſſed to be ſuch, as cannot poſlibly belong to 
the Neceſſary Self-exiſtent Being. There are al- 
ſo other things which imply Imperfection in ano- 
ther kind, viz. Moral Imperfection: Concerning 
which, Atheiſm takes away the Subject of the 
Queſtion, by denying wholly the Difference of 
Moral Good and Evil; and therefore I ſhall o- 
mit the Conſideration of them, *rill I come to 
deduce the Moral Attributes of God. 

But ſome other Inſtances there are, in the Que- 
ſtion about the Extent of Infinite Power; where- 


in the Principal Difference between us and the 


Atheiſts, (next to the Queſtion, whether the Su- 
preme Cauſe be an Intelligent Being, or not,) does 
in great meaſure conſiſt, As 


1/t. That infinite Power includes a Power of of the 
Creating Matter. This has been conſtantly de- Power of 
nied by all Atheiſts, both Antient and Modern _— 


and as conſtantly affirmed by all who believe the 
Being, «and have juſt Notions of the — 
5 8 
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of God. The only Reaſon which the Atheiſts 
have, or can pretend to alledge for their Opini- 
on; is, that the Thing is in its own Nature ab- 
ſolutely Impoſſible, But how does it appear to be 
impoſſible ? Why, only becauſe They are not a- 
ble to comprehend How it can be. For, to re- 
duce it to a Contradiction, (which is the alone 
rea] Impoſſibility,) this they are by no means able 
to do. For, to ſay that ſomething which once 
was not, may ſince have begun to exiſt ; is nei- 
ther directly, nor by any Conſequence whatſo- 
ever, to aſſert that That which ts not, can be, 
while it is Not; or that That which 7s, can Not 
be, while it is, *Tis true; We, who have been 
uſed to converſe only with Generations and Cor- 
* and never ſaw any thing Made or Crea- 
ted, but only Formed or Framed; are apt to en- 
deavour to conform our Idea of Creation to that 
of Formation; and to imagine, that as in all 
Formations there is ſome Pre- exiſting Matter, out 
of which a thing is Formed; ſo in Creation there 
muſt be conſidered a Pre- exiſting Nothing, out of 
which, as out of a real Material Cauſe, a Thing 
is Created: Which looks indeed very like a Con- 
tradiction. But this is only a Confuſion of Ideas; 


juſt like Children's imagining that Darkneſs is ſome 


real thing, which in the Morning is driven away 
by the Light, or Transformed into it : Whereas 
the true Notion of Creation, is not a Forming 


Something ont of Nothing, as out of a Material 


Cauſe ; but only a bringing ſomething into Be- 
ing, that before had no Being atall; or a Cauſing 
Something to exiſt Now, that did not Exiſt Be- 
fore ; or which, without this Cauſe, would not 
have Exiſted. Which no Man can ever reduce 
to a Contradiction; any more than the Forma- 
tion of any thing into a Shape which it had not 
before, can be reduced to a Contradiction. 2 

. I 
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But further : The Creation of Matter is a thing 
not only not impoſſible in itſelf, but what more- 
over even by bare Reaſon is demonſtrated to be True. 

For *tis a Contradiction (as I have ſhown above) pag. 25 
to ſuppoſe Matter neceſſarily Exiſting. 

2dly. *Tis poſſible to Infinite Power, to Create Of the Pow- 
an Immaterial Cogitative Subſtance, indued with An 
a Power of beginning Motion, and with a Liberty 5 Cogi- 
of Will or Choice. This alſo has been always de- rative Sub: 
nied by all Atheiſts. And becauſe it is a Propo- anc 
ſition of the greateſt Conſequence to Religion 
and Morality, therefore I ſhall be particular in 
endeavouring the Proof of the ſeveral Parts 
of it. 

Firſt : *Tis poſſible to infinite Power, to Create 
an Immaterial Cogitative Subſtance. That there 
can be ſuch a Thing as a Cogitative Subſtance, 
that is, a Subſtance indued with Conſciouſneſs and 
Thought, is granted by all; becauſe every Man's 
own Experience convinces him, that He himſelf 
is ſuch a Subſtance, Further; That if there be, 
or can be, any ſuch thing as immaterial Sub- 
ſtances ; then *cis moſt reaſonable to believe, that 
ſuch Subſtances as are indued with Conſciouſneſs 
and Thought, [ Properties the fartheſt diſtant 
from the known Properties of Matter, and the 
moſt unlike them, that can poſſibly be imagined, 
are thoſe Immaterial Subſtances ; this alſo will, 
think, be granted by all Men. The only point 
therefore, that remains to be proved, is; That 
Immaterial Subſtances are not impoſſible ; or, that 
a Subſtance Immaterial is not a contradictory No- 
tion, Now whoever aſſerts that it is contradicto- 
ry ; muſt affirm, that whatever is not Matter, is 
nothing; and that, to ſay any thing Exiſts which 
5 is not Matter, is ſaying that there Exiſts ſome- 
| thing which is nothiag. Which in other Words 
. 1s plainly this; That whatever we have 2 
| ea 
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Idea of, is nothing, and impoſſible to Be., -For 
there is no other way to reduce Immaterial Sub. 
ſtance to a Contradiction, but by ſuppoſing Imma- 
terial to ſignify the ſame as Having no Exiſtence : 
And there is no poſſible way to prove That, but 
by ſaying we have no Idea of it, and therefore it 
neither has nor can have any Exiſtence. By which 
ſame Argument, Material Subſtance will in like 
manner be a contradiction; For of That alſo, ( viz. 
of the Subſtance to which Solidity belongs) we have 
No Idea. But ſuppoſing it were true (as *tis in- 
deed moſt falſe,) that we had a clearer Idea of 
the Subſtance of Matter, than we have of Imma- 
terial Subſtance 3 ſtill by the ſame Argument, 
wherewith an Atheiſt will prove Inmaterial Sub- 
flance to be impoſſible, a Man born Blind may de- 
monſtrate irrefragably, that Zight or Colour is an 
Impoſſible and Contradictory Notion, becauſe it 
is not a Sound or a Smell. For the Power of /ce- 
ing Light or Colour, is to a Man born Blind, al- 
together as incomprehenſible and abſolutely be- 
yond the reach of all his Ideas, as either the Ope- 
rations and Perceptions, or even the Simple Eſ- 
ſence of a Pure Immaterial Subſtance or Spirit, 


"can be to any of Us. If therefore the Blind 


Man's want of Ideas be not a ſufficient Proof of 
the Impoſſibility or Light of Colour; how comes 


our bare want of Ideas, to be a Demonſtration 


of the Impoſſibility of the Being of Immaterial 


| Subſtances? A blind Man, they will ſay, has 


Teſtimony of the Exiſtence of Light: Very true; 


So alſo have We, of the Exiſtence of Immaterial 
"Subſtances. But there is this further Advantage 


on Our fide in the Compariſon ; that a Blind 


- Man, excepting the Teſtimony of Others, finds 
not by Any reaſoning within himfelf, the leaſt 
| likelihood or probability, no not in the loweſt 
* poſſible degree, that there can be any ſuch thing 


2 As 


/ 
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as Light or Colour: But We, beſides Teſtimo- 
ny, have great and ſtrong Arguments both from 
Experience and Reaſon, that there are ſuch things 
as Immaterial Subſtances, though we have no 
Knowledge of their Simple Eſſence: As indeed 
of the Subſtance even of Matter itſelf, (its Sim- 
ple Subſtance, conſidered as abſtract from, and as 
the Foundation of That Eſſential Property of So- 
lidity, ) we have no Idea: (For, to ſay that Ex- 
tenſion is the Subſtance of Matter, is the ſame 
way of thinking, as to ſay that Exiſtence, or that 
Duration, is the Subſtance of Matter.) We have, 
I fay, great and ſtrong Arguments both from 
Experience and Reaſon, that there are ſuch things 
as Immaterial Subſtances, though we have no Idea 
of their Simple Eſſence. Even the very firſt and 
moſt onivertl Principle of Gravitation itſelf, in 
All Matter; fince it is ever Proportional, not at 
all to the Surfaces of Bodies, or of their Parti- 
cles in any poſſible Suppoſition, but exactly to 
the Solid Content of Bodies; *tis evident it cannot 
be cauſed by Matter acting upon the Surfaces of 
Matter, which is all It can do; but muſt (either 
immediately or mediately) be cauſed by ſomething 
which continually penetrates its Solid Subſtance. 
But m Animals, which have a Power of Self-mo- 
tion; and in the perfecter Sorts of them, which 
have ſtill higher Faculties; the thing is yet more 
evident. For we fee and feel, and obſerve daily 
in ourſelves and others, ſuch Powers and Opera- 
tions and Perceptions, as undeniably evince them- 
ſelves either to be the Properties of Immaterial 
Subſtances: Or elſe it will follow, that Matter 
is ſomething, of whoſe Eſential Pavers, (as well 
as of its Subſtance itſelf,) we have altogether as 
little Idea, as we have of Immaterial Beings: And 
then how are Immaterial Subſtances more impoſſi- 


ble 
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dle than Material? But of this, more here» 
after. | 

of the in- From what has been ſaid on this Head, it will 


materiality be eaſy to anſwer all the Objections, that have 
Z been brought by any Atheiſts againſt the Notion 
of Human Souls being Immaterial Subſtances z and 
diſtinct from Body. For ſince *tis poſſible there 

Gee a Ler- May be ſuch things as Immaterial Subſtances ; and 
ter to Mr ſince, if any ſuch Subſtance Can Be, there is all 
— the Reaſon in the World to believe that Conſci- 
Four De- Ous and Thinking Subſtance 7s ſuch 3 theſe Pro- 


fenſes of it. perties being the moſt Remote from the known 


Properties of Matter, that are poſſible to be con- 
ceived: The Foundation of all the Objections a- 
gainſt the Immateriality of the Soul, is entirely 
taken away. I ſhall not here tarry to conſider the 
Objections in particular, which have been often 
and fully anſwered by learned Pens ; but ſhall 
only mention One, on which all the reſt depend, 
and to which they may all be reduced, And it 


4 Si immortalis na» 
tura animai eſt, 
Et ſentire poteſt ſecreta a 
corpore noſtro; 

Quinq; (ut opinor ) eam fa- 
ciundum eſt Senſibus auctam: 

Nec ratione alia noſmet pro- 
ponere nobis, 

Poſſumus infernas 
Acherunte vagare. 

Pictores itaq; & ſcriptorum 
ſecla priora 

Sic animas introduxerunt 
ſenfibus auctas. 


At neque ſeorſum oculi, 


animas 


— — 


Nec ſenſus ipſi ſeorſum 
conſiſtere poſſunt 


Naribus atque manu, atque 


| deulis, atq; auribus, at 


is This: * That ſeeing the on- 
ly means we have of Perception, 
are the Five Senſes; and theſe 


all plainly depend upon the Or- 


gans of the Body; therefore the 
Soul, without the Body , can 
have no Perception; and conſe- 
quently is Nothing. Now (be- 
ſides that theſe very : Senſes or 
Perceptions, however they may 
be obſtructed by bodily Indiſpo- 
ſition, and ſo do indeed depend 
upon the Organs of the Body as 
to their preſent Exerciſe, yet in 
their Nature are really entirely 
diſtinct Powers, and cannot oy 

! 
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bly, as has been F before ſhown, 
be abſolutely founded in, or ariſe 
from, any of the known Proper- 
ties or Qualities of Matter : Be- 
ſides this, I ſay;) of Him that 


Lingua; nec per ſe poſſunt 
ſentire. nec eſſe. Lucret. lib. 


* 1 » / * 
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thus argues, I would only ask 
this one Queſtion : Are our Five 


Senſes, by an Abſolute Neceſſity in the Nature + pag 56. 


of the Thing, Ai and the only Paſſible Ways of 
Perception? And is it impoſſible and contradic- 
tory, that there ſhould be any Being in the Uni- 
verſe, indued with ways of Perception different 
from theſe that are the reſult of Our pre- 
ſent Compoſition ? Or are theſe things, on the 
contrary, purely Arbitrary ; and the ſame Power 
that gave Us theſe, may have given others to 
Other Beings, and might (if he had pleas'd) have 
given to Us others in this preſent State, and may 
yet have made us capable of different ones in An- 
other State? If they be purely Arbitrary ; then 
the Want of theſe, x Bn by no means infer a to- 
tal want of Perception: But the ſame Soul, which 
in the preſent State has the Powers of Reflexion, 
Reaſon and Judgement, which are Faculties entirely 
different from Senſe; may as eaſily in another 
State have different ways even of Perception alſo. 
But if any one will contend, that theſe Senſes of 
ours are Neceſſarily the only Ways of Perception; 
ſtil] the Soul may be capable of having theſe ve- 
ry ſame ways of Perception at any time reſtored to 
it. For as That which /zzs, does not ceaſe to ex- 
iſt, when, in the dark, all Objects are removed; 
ſo, That which perceives, does not neceſſarily ceaſe 
to exiſt, when, by Death, all Organs of Percep- 
tion are removed. But what 8 can any Man 
alledge, why he ſhould imagine theſe preſent 
Senſes of ours, - to be neceſſarily the only Ways 
of Perception ? Is it not infinitely more reaſon- 
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* Has tamen imagines 


[ mortuorum, ] Loqui volebant ; 


quod fieri nec line lingua, 
nec fine palato, nec fine fau- 
cium, laterum, pulmonum vi 
& figura poteſt. Nihil enim 
Animo, ( ſpeaking of ſuch as 
attributed to Spirits the ſame 
Power, and Senſes only, as they 
ſaw Men endued with in this 
preſent State,) videre poterant : 
Ad Oculos omnia reterebant. 
Magni autem ingenii eſt, re- 
vocare mentem a ſenſibus, & 
cogitationem a conſuetudine 
abducere. Cicero Tuſcul. Qu. I. 
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able to ſuppoſe, that this is a * 
mere Prejudice ariſing from Cu- 
ſtom, and an attending to bare 
Senſe in oppoſition to Reaſon ? 
For, ſuppoſing Men had been 
created only with Four Senſes, 
and had never known the uſe of 
Sight ; would they not then have 
had the very ſame Reaſon to con- 
clude there were but Four poſſi- 
ble ways of Perception, as they 
have Now to fancy that there are 
but Five? And would they not 
then have thought Sight to have 
been an Impoſſible, Chimerical, 


and merely imaginary Power; with abſolutely 


the ſame Reaſon, as they now 


preſume the Fa- 


culties of Immaterial Beings to be ſo? that is, 


with no Reaſon at all. 


One would think, Men 


ſhould be aſhamed therefore to be ſo Vain, as 
from their own mere Negative Ignorance, with- 
out any appearance or pretence of any Poſitive 
Argument, to diſpute againſt the Poſſibility of 
the Being of Things, which ( excepting only that 
they cannot frame to themfelves an Image or 
Notion of them ) there is a Concurrence of all 
the Reaſons in the World to perſwade them that 


ſuch Things Really are. 
Difficulty of Conceiving 
ner of the Union between Soul and Body 


And then, as to the 


the Nature and Man- 
; We 


know altogether as much of Thar, as we do of 
the Nature of the Union or Cohæſion of the in- 


finitely diviſible parts of Body; Which 


yet no 


Man doubts of. And therefore our Ignorance 
can be no more an Argument againſt the Truth 
of the One, than it is a Bar to our Belief of the 


Other. 


Secondly, 
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Secondly, Tis poſſible to Infinite Power, to in- Of enduing 


N Creatures 
due a Creature with the Power of Beginning Mo- 3 


tion. This is conſtantly denied by all Atheiſts; pomer or 
becauſe the Conſequence of it, is a Liberty of Will, beginning 
of which I ſhall have Occaſion to ſpeak preſent- Mz. , | 


ly. But that the Propoſition is true, I thus prove . | 
It the Power of Beginning Motion, be in it fel. AA | 
a Poſſible Thing, and alſo Poſſible to be communica- 


ted; Then a Creature may be indued with —_ 15 | 

Power. Now that the Power of Beginning Mo- 1 

tion is in it ſelf a Poſſible Thing, I have already , pO | 
ow 


{ 


proved, by ſhowing that there muſt Neceſſarily 
be /omewhere a Power of Beginning Motion ; be- 
cauſe otherwiſe Motion muſt have been from Eter- , | 
nity, without any External Cauſe of its Being; loa | 
and yet it is a Thing that has no Neceſſity o ' 
Exiſtence in its own Nature. So that, it there be R 4a 
not ſomewhere a Principle or Power of beginning lo 
Motion; Motion muſt Exiſt, without any Caule 

or Reaſon at all of its Exiſtence either within icy 011.07 
ſelf, or from without ; Which, as I have before pag. 11» 

ſhown, is an Expreſs Contradiction. Wherefore . 
a Principle or Power of beginning Motion, there r 


muſt of neceſſity Be, ſomewhere or other; and · (UNS? 
conſequently it is not in it ef an Impoſſible Thing. 3 
a 00, is oO callins 


I add : As a power of Beginning Motion, is n 

in it ſelf an impoſſible Thing; becauſe it muſt o 

neceſfity Be in the Supreme Cauſe : So neither is it — 
impoſſible to be Communicated to Created Beings. a. L 24A- 
The Reaſon is plain: Becauſe no Powers are ,, * auth il 
Impoſſible to be Communicated, but only thoſe?” . 

PO N ro O b 5 y L E . eon 
which imply Self- exiſtence and abſolute Inde- reg rm 
pendency. That a Subordinate Being ſhould be a) ure {ad Man 
Self-exiſtent or abſolutely Independent, is indeed a 
Contradiction; but 'tis no Contradiction to ſup- 
pole it indued with any Other Power whatſoever, 
!eparate from theſe. I know, the Maintainers of 
G 2 Fate 
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Fate are very confident, that a Power of Beginning 
Motion, is nothing leſs than being really Indepen- 
dent, or being able to Act Independently from 
any Superiour Cauſe. Bur this is only a childiſh 
trifling with Words. For a Power of Acting inde- 

endently in This Senſe, communicated at the 
Pleaſure of the Supreme Cauſe, and continued 
only during the ſame good Pleaſure, is no more 
a real and abſolute Independency ; than the Power 
of Exiſting, ( which I ſuppoſe the Defenders of 
Fate are not ſo fond to make a continual Creation, 
as they are to make the Power of Self-motion a 
continual External Impulſe;) or than the Power 
of being Conſcious, or any other Power whatſoever, 
can be ſaid to imply Independency. In reality, 
tis altogether as hard to conceive, how Conſci- 
ouſneſs or the Power of Perception, ſhould be com- 
municated to a Created Being ; as how the Power 
of Se!f- Motion ſhould be fo. Unleſs Perception be 
Nothing elſe, but a mere Paſſive Reception of 
Impulſe ; which I ſuppole is as clear that it is not, 


'as that a Triangle 1s not a Sound, or that a Globe 


is not a Colour. Yet no Man doubts, but that 
He himſelf, and al! Others, have truly a Power 
of Perception. And therefore in like manner, 


(however hard it may be to Conceive, as to the 


manner of it ; yet ſince, as has been now proved, 


zit can never be ſhown to be impoſſible and ex- 
preſsly contradictory, that a Power of Self- Moti- 


on ſhould be communicated, ) I ſuppoſe no con- 
ſidering Man can doubt, bur that he actually has 
alſo a Power of Self- Motion, For the Arguments 
drawn from continual Experience and Obſervati- 
on, to prove that we have ſuch a Power, are ſo 
ſtrong ; that nothing leſs than a ſtrict Demonſtra- 
tion that the thing is abſolutely impoſſible, and 


that it implies an expreſs contradiction, can make 


us in the leaſt doubt that we have it not. We 
have 


4 
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have all the ſame Experience, the ſame Marks 
and Evidence exactly, of our having really 
a Power of Self- motion; as the moſt rigid Fataliſt 
could poſſibly contrive to require, if he was to 
make the Suppoſition of a Man's being indued with 
that Power. There is no one thing, that ſuch a 
Man can imagine o to follow from the Suppo- 
ſition of Self Motion, which every Man does not 
now as much feel and actually experience in 
Himſelf, as it can poſſibly be imagined any man 
would do, ſuppoſing the Thing were true. Where- 
fore to affirm, notwithſtanding all this, that the 
Spirits, by which a Man moves the Members of 
his Body, and ranges the Thoughts of his Mind, 
are Themſelves moved wholly by Air or Subtler 
Matter inſpired into the Body; and That again 
by other External Matter, and ſo on; as the 
Wheels of a Clock are moved by the Weights, 
and thoſe Weights by Gravitation, and ſo on; 
without a Man's having the leaſt Power by any 
Principle within himſelf , to think any one 
Thought, or impell his own Spirits in order to 
move any Member. of his Body: All this is ſo 
contrary to Experience and the Reaſon of Things, 
that unleſs the Idea of Self- Motion were in it ſelf as 
evidently and Clearly a Contradiction, as that two 
and two ſhould make five, a Man ought to be 
aſhamed to talk at that Rate. Nay, a Man of 
any conſiderable degree of Modeſty, would even 
in That Caſe be almoſt tempted rather to doubt 
the Truth of his Faculties; than take upon him 
to aſſert one ſuch intolerable Abſurdity, merely 
for the avoiding of another. There are Some 
indeed, who denying men the Power of Beginning 
Motion, would yet ſeem in ſome manner to ac- 
count for their Actions, by allowing them a Power 
of Determining Motion. But this alſo is a mere 


ludicrous trifling with Words. For if That _— 
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of Determining Motion, be no other in a Man, 
than that which is in a Stone to reflect a Ball one 
certain way; this is juſt nothing at all. But if 
he has a Power of determining the Motion of his 
Spirits any way, as he himſelf pleaſes ; this is in 
all Reſpects the very ſame, as the Power of Be- 
ginning Motion. | 


o the Thirdly, *Tis poſſible to Infinite Power to en- 
, due a Creature with Freedom or Liberty of Will. 
” 2: It might ſuffice that this is at once proved by the 
with Free. lame Arguments, and in the ſame Method, as ] 
dom or Li- juſt now proved Selſ-motion, or a Power of beginning 
ny f "Motion, to be poſſible: viz, becauſe Liberty muſt 
of neceſſity Be in the Supreme Cauſe 3 (as is at 
large proved in the Ninth General Head of this 
pag. 62, Diſcourſe;) and therefore cannot be impoſſible 
and contradictory in the Nature of the thing it 
ſelf: And, becau/e it implies no Contradiction to 
ſuppoſe it communicated ; as being no harder to 
conceive, than the forementioned Power of Be- 
ginning Motion : And, becauſe the Arguments drawn 
trom Experience and Obſervation, are ſtronger on 
the one fide of the Queſtion, than thoſe ariſing 
merely from the Difficulty of our apprehending 
the thing, can be on the other. But foraſmuch 
as This is the Queſtion of the greateſt Concern of 
all, in Matters both of Religion and Human 
Life; and both Spinozaand Mr Hobbes, and their 
Followers, have with great Noiſe and Confidence 
denied it: I ſhall therefore (not contenting my 
elf with this,) indeavour to ſhow moreover, in 
particular, the Weakneſs of the Principal Argu- 
ments, by which theſe Men have pretended to 
demonſtrate, that there cannot po/ibly be any 
ſuch Power in Man, as a Liberty of Will. As to 
the propriety of the Terms; whether the Will 


be properly the Seat of Liberty or not, is not 
| now 
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now to the Purpoſe to inquire : The Queſtion 
being, not Where the Seat of Liberty is; but 
whether there be at all in Man any ſuch Power, as 
a Liberty of Choice and of Determining his own 
Actions; or, on the contrary, his Actions be all 
as Neceſſary as the Motions of a Clock. The 
Arguments by which Spinoza, and Mr Hobbes, 

have attempted to maintain this latter ſide of 
the Queſtion; are all plainly reducible to theſe 
two. 

1ſt. That, ſince every Effect muſt needs be 
produced by ſome Cauſe ; therefore, as every 
Motion in a Body muſt have been cauſed by the 


Impulſe of ſome other Body, and the Motion of 


That by the Impulſe of a Third: ſo every Voli- 
tion, or Determination of the Will of Man, muſt 
needs be produced by ſome External Cauſe, and 
That in like manner be the Effect of ſome Third. 
And conſequently, that there cannot poſſibly be 
any ſuch Thing in Nature, as Liberty or Freedom 
of Will. 

2dly. That Thinking, and all its Modes, as 
Willing and the like, are Qualities or Affections 
of Matter. And conſequently, ſince *tis mani- 
teſt that Matter has not in it ſelf a Power of Be- 
ginning Motion, or giving it ſelf any manner of 
Determination whatſoever ; therefore *tis evident 
likewiſe, that *tis impoſſible there ſhould be any 
ſuch thing as Freedom of Will. 


Now to theſe Arguments I oppoſe, and ſhall Poa 
to MY 
Hobbes's 
and Spino- 


endeavour briefly to demonſtrate, the three fol- 
lowing Propoſitions, | 
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/t. That Every Effect cannot poſſibly be the 22's 4rgu- 
Product of External Cauſes ; but there muſt of 2s a- 


Neceſſity be Somewhere a Beginning of Opera- [of 
tion, or a Power of 12 without being antece- Liberty. 


4 dently 
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dently acted upon. And that this Power may be, 
and is, in Man. | | 
2dly. That Thinking and Willing, neither are, 
nor can be, Qualities and Affections of Matter; 
and conſequently are not concluded under the 
Laws thereof. 
3dly. That even ſuppoſing the Soul not to be a 
diſtin Subſtance from Body, but that Thinking 
and Willing could be, and were indeed, only 
Qualities or Affections of Matter; yet even This 
would not at all affect the preſent Queſtion, nor 
prove Freedom of Will to be impoſſible. 
That thre 1ſt, Every Effect cannot poſſibly be the Pro- 
muſt un duct of external Cauſes ; but there muſt of ne- 
— ceſſity be ſomewhere a Beginning of Operation, 
ning of 0- or a Power of Acting without being antecedent- 
perarion. ly acted upon: And this Power may be, and is, 
in Man. The ſeveral Parts of this Propoſition 
pag. 11. have been already proved in the Second and Ninth 
& * General Heads of this Diſcourſe ; and in that 
& 33. part of this Tenth Head, which is concerning the 
Poſſibility of the Power of Self-Motion being com- 
municated to Created Beings. I ſhall not there- 
fore here repeat the Proofs ; but only apply them 
to Spinoga's and Mr Hobbes's Arguments, fo far as 
is neceſſary to ſhow the weakneſs of what they 
have ſaid upon this Head in Oppoſition to the 
Poſſibility of Liberty or Freedom of Will. Now 
the manner of their Arguing upon this Head, is 
this. That every Effet muſt needs be owing eie ſome 
Cauſe : and That Cauſe muſt pro- 
Ae, duce the Effet “ neceſſarily ; be- 
. ; unqu | 
8 rar 8 cauſe, if it be a ſufficient Cauſe, 
eſt 2 cauſa neceſſaria. Nam he Effect cannot but follow ; and 
quod productum eft, cauſam if it be not a ſufficient Cauſe, it 


habuit integram, hoc eſt, om- a 
nia ea quibus ſuppoſitis Effec- Wi! not be at ail a Cailſe of that 


tum non ſequi intelligi non E 
poſſit: ea vero cauſa neceſſaria eſt. Hobbes Philo ph] prima, cap. 9. 


Thing. 
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Thus for inſtance, * what- 
ever Body is moved, muſt be moved 
by ſome other Body, which it ſelf 
Itkewiſe muſt be moved by ſome Third, 


Thing. 


and ſo on without End, That the 
+ Mill, in like manner, of any vo- 
luntary Agent, muſt of neceſſity be 
1. determinedby ſome external Cauſe, 
and not by any Power of determi- 
wing it ſelf, zeros in it ſelf : And 
That External Cauſe, muſt be de- 
termined neceſſarily by ſome other 
Cauſe, External to It; and ſo on 
without End. From all which it 
evidently appears, that All that 
theſe Men urge againſt the Poſ- 
ſibility of Freedom, extends 
equally to all other Beings ( not 
excepting the Supreme ) as well as 
to Men: And ** Spinoza in ex- 
preſs Words confeſſes it. Where- 
fore conſequently, whatever noiſe 
they make of the Strength and 
Demonſtrative Force of their Ar- 
guments ; all that they ſay, a- 
mounts at laſt to no more but this 
One moſt abſurd Concluſion ; 
that here neither is any where, nor 
can poſſibly be, any Principle of 
Motion or Beginning of Operation 
at all; but every Thing is cauſed ne- 
ceſjarily, by an eternal Chain of 
Dependent Cauſes and Effects, with- 
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* Corpus motum vel gute 
cens, ad motum vel Qui: 7 
determiniri debuit ab alioc 
pore, quod etiam ad Motu 

uietem deter minatum 
ab alio, & illud iterum ab a, 
& fic in infinitum. Spinozs A 
thic. Par. II. Prop. 13. Lemma g. 

f Unaquzque Volitio non 
poteſt Exiſtere, neq; ad cp2ran- 
dum deter minari, niſi ab aua 
cauſa determinetur, & hæc 
rurſus ab alia; & fic porro ia 
infinitum. Ja. Ethic. Par. I. 
Prop. 32. Demonſtr. 

I conceive, nothing taketh 
beginning from it ſelſ, but 
from the Action of ſome im- 
meJiate Agent without it ſelf. 
And that therefore, when firſt 
a Man had an Appetite or Will 
to ſomething, to which, im- 
mediately before, he had no 
Apvetite or Will; the Cauſe of 
his Will, is not the Will it ſelf, 
but ſomething elſe not in his 
own diſpoſing. Hobbes's De- 
bate with Bp. Bramhall, p. 289. 

In mente nulla eſt abſoluta 
ſive libera voluntas : ſed mens 
ad hoc vel illud volendum de- 
terminatur a cauſa, quæ etiam 
ab alia determinata eſt, & hæc 
iterum ab alia, & fic in infint- 
tum. Spinoxa, Ethic. Par, Il. 
Prop. 48. 

+ See above, pag. 72. 

** Hinc ſequitur, Deum non 
operari ex libertate voluntatis. 
Ethic. Par, I. Coroll. ad Prop. 
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out any Independent Original. All their Arguments 
therefore on this Head are already anſwered in the 
Second and Ninth General Heads of this Diſcourſe ; 58. 17, 


( where I 


roved that there muſt of neceſſity 


be 12. & 62, 


an Original, Independent, and Free Principle of 


Motion 
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Motion or Action; and that, to ſuppoſe an end- 
leſs Succeſſion of Dependent Cauſes and Effects, 
without any Original or Firſt and Self-aCtuacing 
Principle, 1s ſuppoling a Series of dependent T hings 
to be from Eternity produced by Nothing ; which 
is the very ſame Abſurdity and Contradiction, as 
to ſuppoſe Things produced by Nothing «at any 
deſinite Time; the Ability of Nothing to produce 
any thing, being plainly the ſame in Time or in 
Eternity.) And I have moreover proved ex abun- 
pag. 83. danii, in the foregoing part of this Tenth Head; 
that the Power of beginning Motion is not only 
poſſible and certain in itſelf, but alſo poſſible to be 
communicated to Finite Beings; and that it aually 

Is in Man. 6 
That 2dly, Thinking and Willing neither are, nor 
Thinking can be, Qualities or Affections of Matter ; and 
944 ic conſequently are not concluded under the Laws 
ther are, thereof. That *tis poſſible there“ may be Imma- 
vor can be terial Subſtances, the Notion not implying a Con- 
_—_ tradition in it ſelf ; hath already been ſhown un- 
„ der the preſent General Propoſition. Further, 
that Thinking and Willing are Powers entirely 
different from Solidity, Figure and Motion; and 
if they be different, that then they cannot poſ- 
ſibly ariſe from them, or be compounded of 
them; hath likewiſe been already proved under 
pag. 56. the Eighth General Head of this Diſcourſe. It 
eg. 53- follows therefore, that Thinking and Willing 
may poſſibly be, nay that they certainly and nece/- 
ſarily are, Faculties or Powers of Immaterial Sub- 
ſtances : ſeeing they cannot poſſibly be Qualities or 
Affections of Matter; unleſs we will canfound 
(as ſome have done) the Ideas of things; and 
mean by Matter, not what That Word in all o- 
ther caſes ſignifies, a /olid Subſtance capable of 
Diviſion, Figure and Motion, and of whatever 
Properties can ariſe from the Modifications of 
theſe 3 
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theſe 3 but Subſtance in general, capable of un- 
known Powers or Properties entirely different from 
theſe, and from whatever can poſſibly reſult from 
theſe. In which confuſed Senſe of the Word, 
could Matter be ſuppoſed never fo capable of 
Thinking and Willing; yet in That Senſe, (as J 
ſhall ſhow preſently, ) it would fignify nothing at 
all to the Purpoſe or Advantage of our Adver- 
ſaries. In the mean time, how great an Abſurdi- 
ty it is to ſuppoſe Thinking and Willing to he 
Qualities or Affections of Matter, in the Proper 
and Uſual Senſe of the Word; may ſufficiently 
appear, without any foreign Argument, from the 
Senſeleſsneſs of Mr. Hobbes's Own Explication of 
the Nature and Original of Senfation and Con- 
ſciouſneſs. The immediate Cauſe of Senſation , 
* ſaith he, ig this : The Object, or * Ex quo intelligitur, Sen- 


Something flowing from it, preſſetb 
the outer moſt part of the Organ, 
and That Preſſure is communicated 
to the innermoſt Parts of the Or- 
gan; Where, by the Reſiſtence or 
Reaction of the Organ, cauſing a 
Preſſure outwards contrary to the 
Preſſure of the Object inwards, there 
i made up a Phantaſm, or Image: 
Which Phantaſm, + faith he, is 
the Senſation it ſelf. Again ; The 
Cauſe of Senſation, I. ſaith he, is 


ſionis immediatam cauſam efle 
in eo, quod Senſionis Organum 
prĩmum & tangit & premit. 
Si enim organi pars extima 
prematur; illa cedente, pre- 
metur quoq; pars quæ verſus 
interiora illi proxima eſt; & 
ita propagibitur preſſio, five 
Motus alle, per partes Organi 
omnes, uſq; ad intimam. — — 
Quoniam autem motui ab Ob- 
jecto per media ad Organi o- 
rem intimam propagato, fit a- 
liqua totius Organi refiſtentia 
five reactio, per motum ipſius 
Organi internum naturalem; 


fit propterea conatui ab Objecto, conatus ab Organo contrarius. Ut, cùm 
conatus ille ad intima, ultimus actus fit eorum qui hunt in actu Senſionis; tum 
demum ex ea reactione aliquandiu durante, ipſum exiſtat Phantaſma ; quod 
propter conatum verſus externa, ſemper videtur tanquam aliquid ſitum 
extra Organum. Hobbes de Senſione & motu animali, 

+ Phantaſma eſt ſentiendi Actus. Id. 161d. 

+ Cauſa Senſionis eſt Externum Corpus five Obje&tum quod premit Orga- 
num proprium; & premendo, ( mediantibus Nervis & Membrazis,) conti- 
nuum efficit Motum introrſum ad Cerebrum & inde ad Cor; unde naſcitur 
Cordis reſiſtentia & contra- preſſio ſeu &r7wvriz, five Conatus Cordis liberantis 
ſe a preſſione per motum tendentem extrorſum; qui motus propterea appa- 
ret tanquam aliquid externum: Atq; Apparitio hæc, ſive Phantaſma, eſt id 
quod vocamus Senſrenem. Leviathan, Cap. t. 
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an Objelt preſſing the Organ; which Preſſure is by 
means of the Nerves conveyed to the Brain, and ſo to 
the Heart; where, by the Reſiſtence or Counter- 
preſſure of the Heart outwards, is made an Image or 
Phantaſm, which 1s Senſation. Now what is there 
in all this, that does in any the leaſt meaſure tend 
to explain or make intelligible the real and in- 
ward Nature of Senſe or Conſciouſneſs ? The Ob- 
Jet, by communicating a Preſſure through the 
Organ to the Senſory, does indeed raiſe a Phan- 
zaſm or Image, that is, make a certain Impreſſion 
on the Brain: But Wherein conſiſts the Power of 
Perceiving this Impreſſion, and of being Senſible of 
it? Or What Similitude hath this Impreſſion to 
the Senſe 1tſeif, that is, to the Thought excited in 
the Mind ? Why, exactly the very ſame, that a 
Square has to Blueneſs, or a Triangle to Sound, or a 
Needle to the Senſe of Pain; or the Reflecting of 
a Tennis-Ball, to the Reaſon and Underſtanding of 
a Man. So that Mr. Hobbes's Definition of Senſa- 
tion; that it is itſelf, the inmoſt and formal Na- 
ture of it, nothing but the Phantaſm or Image 
made in the Brain by the Preſſure communicated 
from the Object; is, in other Words, defining 
Blueneſs to be the Image of a Square, or Sound the 
Picture of a Trianzle, or Pain the Similitude of a 
Shar p- pointed Needle. I do not here miſrepreſent 
him in the leaſt. For He himſelf expreſsly confeſſes, 
* that all Senſible Qualities, ſuch 


* Quz qualitates Omnes no- 
minari ſolent ſenſibiles, & ſunt 
in ipſo Objecto nihilaliud præ- 
ter materiæ motum, quo Ob- 
jectum in Organa Senſuum di- 
verſimode operatur. Neq; in 
Nobis aliud ſunt, quam diverſi 
motus. Motus enim nihil ge- 
nerat præter motum. Levia- 
than. cap. 1. 

f See Four Defences of a 
Letter to Mr Dodwell; 


as Colour, Sound, and the like, 
are in the Objects themſelves nothing 
but Motion; And, becauſe Motion 
can produce + Nothing but Motion, 
(as likewiſe *tis evident that Fi- 
gure and all its poſſible Compoſi- 
tions can produce nothing but 
Figure,) therefore in Us allo the 
Perceptions of theſe ſenſible Qualities 
are 


| 
: 
| 
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are nothing but different Motions. 


If then the 


Phantaſm, that is, the Image of the Object made 
in the Brain by Figure and Motion, be (as he ſays) 
the Senſation itſelf; is not Senſation, bare Fi- 
gure and Motion? And are not all the foremen- 
tioned Abſurdities, unavoidable Conſequences. of 


his Opinion ? 


Mr Hobbes, (as I have elſewhere obſerved, ) 
ſeems indeed not to have been altogether unaware 
of this inſuperable Difficulty ; But he induſtri- 
ouſly endeavours to conceal it from his Readers, 
and to impoſe upon them by the Ambiguity of 
the Word Phantaſm. Yet for a Reſerve, in caſe 


he ſhould be too hard preſſed, * 
he gives us a Hint, that poſſibly 
Senſation may be - ſomething more, 
viz. a Power of Perception or Con- 
ſciouſneſs naturally and eſſentially 
inherent in all Matter; only that 
it wants the Organs and Memory 
of Animals to expreſs its Senſation : 
And f that, as a Man, if he were 
ſuppoſed to have no other Senſe but 
Seeing, and That ſo ordered as that 
his Eyes were always immoveabl 

fixed upon one and the ſame Object, 
and That alſo unchangeable and 
without any the leaſt variety; ſuch 
a Man could not properly be ſaid 
10 See, but only to be under an un- 
intelligible kind of Amazement : $0 
all unorganized Bodies may poſſibly 


+ Iraq; & Senſion ĩ adhæret proprie dictæ, ut ei aliqua inſita fit 


* Scio fuiſſe Philoſophos 
3 eoſdemque wviros 

0s, qui corpora omnia Senſis 
predita eſſe ſuſtinuerunt. Nee 
video, fi natura ſenſionis in 
reactione ſola collocaretur , 
quomodo refutari poſſint, Sed 
etſi ex reactione etiam corpo- 
rum aliorum, phantaſma ali- 
quod naſceretur; illud tamen, 
remoto objecto, ſtatim ceſſa- 
ret. Nam niſi ad retinendum 
Motum impreſſum, etiam re- 
moto Objecto, apta habeant 
Organa, ut habent Animalia; 
ita tantum ſentient, ut nun- 
quam ſenſiſſe ſe recordentur. 
— Senſioni ergo, quæ vul- 
go ita appellatur, neceſſario 
adhæret memoria aliqua,. &c. 
Hobbes Phyſic. Cap. 25. Sed. 5. 
See alſo No 2 & 11, of the 
Appendix to a Collection of 
Papers which paſſed between 
Mr Leibnitz, and Dr Clarke. 


rpetua 


phantaſmatum varietas; ita ut aliud ab alio diſcerni poſſit. Si ſuppone- 
mus enim eſſe hominem, oculis quidem claris, cæteriſq; videndi organis 
recte fe habentibus compoſitum, nullo autem alio ſenſu præditum, eumq; 
ad eandem rem eodem ſemper colore & ſpecie ſine ulla vel minima varie- 
tate apparentem obverſum eſſe; mihi certe, 8 dicant alii. non Vi- 


dere videretur. 


Attonitum eſſe, & forta 


e Aſpectare eum, ſed ſtupen- 


tem dicerem, videre non dicerem. Adeo Sentire ſemper idem, & Non Fen 
ave 


zire, ad idem recidunt. Id. Ibid. 
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have Senſation or Perception; but becauſe for wank 
of Organs there is no Variety in it, neither any Me- 
mory or means of expreſſing that Senſation, therefore 
to Us it ſeems as if they had no ſuch thing at all, 
This Opinion, I ſay, Mr. Hobbes meations as poſ- 
ſible : But he does it with ſuch Heſitancy, Diffi- 
dence and Sparingneſs, as ſhows plainly that he 
tneant it only as a laſt Subterfuge to recur to, 
when he ſhould be preſſed with the tore-mention- 
ed Abſurdities, unavoidably conſequent upon the 
Suppoſition of Senſation being only Figure and 
Motion. And indeed well might he be ſparing, 
and, as it were, aſhamed of this Subterfuge. For 
it is a Thing altogether as abſurd, as even the o- 
ther Opinion itſelt, of Thought being mere Mo- 
tion, For, what can be more ridiculous, than 
to imagin that Matter is as eſſentially Conſcious, 
as it is extended? Will it not follow from that 
Suppoſition, that every piece of Matter, being 
made up of endleſly /eparable parts, (that is, of 
parts which are as really diſtin&t Beings, notwith- 
ſtanding their Contiguity, as if they had been at 
never ſo great a diſtance one from another,) is 
made up alſo of innumerable Conſciouſneſſes and 
Infinite Confuſion ? But *tis a ſhame to trouble 
the Reader with ſo much as the Mention of any 
of the Numberleſs Abfurdities following from 
that Monſtrous Suppoſition. Others therefore, 
who would make Thinking to be an Affection of 
Matter, and yet are aſhamed to uſe Either of the 
forementioned ways; contend that Gd by his Al- 
mighty and Supreme Power indues certain Sy- 
ſtems of Matter with a Faculty of Thinking, ac- 
cording to his own Good Pleaſure. But this alſo 
amounts to Nothing. For ( beſides the Abſurdi- 
ty of ſuppoſing God to make an innumerable 
company of diſtinct Beings, ſuch as the Particles 


of every Syſtem of Matter neceſſarily are, to be 
at 
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at the ſame time One Individual Conſcious Being : 
Beſides this, I ſay,) either our Idea of Matter, is 
a true and diſtinct Idea; or it is not, If it be a 
true and diſtinct Idea; that is, if our Idea, (not 
of the Subſtance of Matter; for of ſimple Sub- 
ſtance we have no Idea; hut if our Idea of the 
Properties which eſſentially diſtinguiſh and denominate 
the Subſtance, ) be a right Idea; viz. that Matter 
is Nothing but a Solid Subſtance, capable only of 
Diviſion, Figure and Motion, with all the poſſi- 
ble Effects of their ſeveral Compoſitions; as to 
Us it appears to be, upon the Beſt Examination we 
ar2 able to make of it; and the greateſt part of 
our Adverſaries themſelves readily allow : Then 
tis abſolutely Impoſſible for Thinking to belong 
to Matter ; becauſe Thinking, as has been before 


ſhown, cannot poſſibly ariſe from any Modifica- Pas- 56, 
tion, or Compoſition of any or all of theſe Qualities. 9'' 92. 


But if any Man will ſay that our Idea of Matter 
is wrong ; and that by Matter he will not here 
mean, as in all other caſes, a Solid Subſtance, ca- 

able only of Diviſion, Figure and Motion, with 
all the poſſible Effects of their ſeveral Compoſi- 
tions; but that he means Subſtance in general, ca- 
pable of Thinking and of numbetleſs unknown 
Properties beſides : then he trifles only, in put- 
ung an ambiguous Signification upon the Word 
Matter, where he ought to uſe the word Sub- 
ſtance. And, in That Senſe, to ſuppoſe Thinking, 
or any other Active Property, poſſible to be in 
Matter, as ſignifying only Subſtance in general, of 
whoſe Powers and Capacities we have no certain 
Idea; would make nothing at all to the Preſent 
Purpoſe, in our Adverſaries Advantage; and is 
at leaſt Not a clearer and more Intelligible way of 
Talking, than to attribute the ſame Properties 
to an /mmaterial Subſtance, and keep the Idea of 
Matter 
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Matter and its Properties clear and diſtinct, For 
I affirm, | 

That if 3dly. That even ſuppoſing (in theſe Mens con- 
— fuſed way ) that the Soul was really not a diſtin& 
ling were Subſtance from Body, but that Thinking and 
Lualities Willing could be and were indeed only Qualities 
| + + conan or Affections of Malter; yet even This would 
Theleſ Li- not at all affect the preſent Queſtion about Liber- 
berty might ty, nor prove Freedom of Will to be an impoſſi- 
be 3 ble Thing. For, ſince it has been already de- 
— 2 monſtrated, that Thinking and Willing cannot 
poſſibly be Effects or Compoſitions of Figure 
and Motion; Whoſoever will make Thinking and 
Willing to be Qualities or Affections of Matter, 
muſt ſuppoſe Matter capable of certain Proper- 
ties entirely different from Figure and Motion. 
And if it be capable of Properties entirely diffe- 
rent from Figure and Motion; then it can never 
be proved from the Effects of Figure and Mo- 
tion being all Neceſſary, that the Effects of other 
and totally diſtinct Properties muſt likewiſe be 

Neceſſary. 

A ſhameful Mr Hobbes therefore, and his Followers, are 
15. Hb, guilty of a moſt ſhameful Fallacy in that very 
and bis Argument, wherein they place their main and 
Followers, chief ſtrength. For, ſuppoſing Matter to be 
| capable of Thinking and Willing, they contend 
that the Soul is mere Matter; and, knowing that 
the Effects of Figure and Motion muſt needs be 
all neceſſary, they conclude that the Operations 
of the Mind mutt All therefore be Neceſſary. 
Thar is: When they would prove the Soul 7o be 
mere Malter; then they ſuppoſe Matter capable 
not only of Figure and Motion, bur alfo of other 
unknown Properties: And when they would prove 
the Will, and all other Operations of the Soul, 
to be Neceſſary; then they deveſt Matter a- 
gain of all its Unknown Properties, and ma ke it 
mere 
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mere Solidity, endued only with Figure and Mo- 


tion again. Wherefore, diſtinguiſhing their am- 


biguous and confuſed Uſe of the Word Matter ; 
they are unavoidably reduced to one of thefe two 
Conceſſions. If, by Matter, they mean a Solid 
Subſtahce endued only. with Figure and Motion, 
and all the poſſible Effects of the Variations and 
Compoſitions of theſe Qualities 3 then the Soul 
cannot be mere Matter ; becauſe (as Mr Hobbes 
himſelf * confeſſes ) Figure and Motion can never 
produce any thing but Figure and Motion; and 
conſequently ( as hath been + before demonſtrated ) 


% 


* Motus ni · 
hil generat 


præter Mo- 
tum. Levi- 


they can never produce ſo much as any Secondary ath. Cap J. 
JT [ Sound, Colour, and the like,] much f ?*s $64 
] 


eſs Thinking and Reaſoning : From whence it 
follows, that the Soul being unavoidably a Sub- 
ſtance Immaterial, they have no Argument left 
to prove that it cannot have. a Power of Beginning 
Motion; which is a plain Inſtance of Liberty. 
But if, on the other Hand, they will by Matter 
mean Subſtance in general, capable of unknown 
Properties, totally different from Figure and Mo- 


tion; then they muſt no longer argue againſt the 
Poſſibility of Liberty, from the Effects of Figure 


91, 92. 


and Motion being all unavoidably Neceſſary; be- 
cauſe Liberty will not conſiſt in the Effects of 


Figure and Motion, but in thoſe Other Unknown 
Properties of Matter, which theſe Men can no 
more explain or argue about, than about Imma- 
terial Subſtances. The Truth therefore is; They 
muſt needs ſuppoſe Thinking to be merely an Ef- 


tect or Compoſition of Figure and Motion, if 


they will give any ſtrength to their Arguments 
againſt Liberty : And then the Queſtion will be, 
notWhether God can make Matter think, or no; 
(for in That Queſtion they only trifle with a 
word, abuſing the Word Matter: to ſignifie Suò- 
ſtance in general; ) but the 8 will * 

ther 
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ther Figure and Motion, in any Compoſition or 
Diviſion, can poſſibly be Perception and Thought : 
Which (as has been before ſaid) is juſt ſuch a 
Queſtion, as if a Man ſhould ask, Whether it be 
poſſible that a Triangle ſhould be a Sound, or a 
Globe a Colour. The Sum is this: F the Soul 
be an Immaterial Subſtance, (as it muſt needs be, 
if we have any true Idea of the Nature and Pro- 

rties of Matter; ) then Mr Hobbes Arguments 
againſt the Poſſibility of Liberty, drawn all from 
the Properties of Matter, are vain and nothing 
to the Purpoſe. But F our Adverſaries will be 
ſo abſurd as to contend, that the Soul is nothing 
but mere Matter; Then, either by Matter they 
muſt underſtand Subſtance in general, Subſtance 
indued with unknown Powers, with Active as well 
as Paſſive Properties; which is confounding and 
taking away our Idea of Matter, and at the ſame 
time deſtroying all their own Arguments againſt 
Liberty, which they have founded wholly on the 
known Properties of Matter : Or elſe they muſt 
ſpeak out, ( as they really mean, ) that Thinking 
and Willing are nothing but Effects and Compoſi- 


| pag. $456, tions of Figure and Motion ; which I have already 


91,92, 93: ſhown to be a Contradiction in Terms. 


There are ſome other Arguments againſt the 
Poſſibility of Liberty, which Men by attempting 
to anſwer, have made to appear conſiderable ; 
when in reality they are altogether beſide the 
Queſtion. As for Inſtance, thoſe drawn from 
the Neceſſity of the Wills being determined by the laſt 
Judgment of the Underſtanding ; and from the Cer- 
tainty of the Divine Preſcience. | 

of the ltc As to the former, viz. the Neceſſity of the WilPs 
being _ being decermined by th: laſt Judgment of the Under- 
— — ftanding: This is only a Neceſſity upon Suppoſi- 
che laſs tion; that is to ſay, a Neceſſity that a man 
Jud ment | ſhould 
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ſhould Will a Thing, when *tis ſuppoſed that he of the Un- 
does Will it: Juſt as if one ſhould affirm, that e- . 


very thing which Is, is therefore Neceſſary to Be, 
becauſe, when it Is, it cannot but Be. *Tis ex- 
actly the ſame Kind of Argument, as That by 
which the True Church 1s proved to be Infallible : 
Becauſe Truth cannot err ; and they who are in 
the Right, cannot poſſibly, while they are ſo, be 
in the Wrong. Thus, whatever a man at any time 
freely Wills or Does; tis evident (even upon Sup- 
poſition of the moſt perfect Liberty, ) that he can- 
not (at That time) Ft will or do it; becauſe ' tis 
impoſſible any thing ſhould be wi led and not wil- 
led, (whether it be freely or neceſſarily, ) or that 
it ſhould be done and not done, at the ſame time. 
The neceſſity therefore of the WilPs being determined 
by the laſt Judgment of the Underſtanding, is (I ſay ) 
only a Neceſſity 1 Suppoſition; a Neceſſity 
that a Man ſhould Will a thing, when tis /uppoſed 
that he does Will it. For, the laſt Judgment of the 
Underſtanding, is nothing elſe but a Man's final De- 
termining, (after more or leſs Conſideration, ) ei- 
ther to Chooſe or not to Chooſe a 2 that is, 
'tis the very ſame with the AZ of Volition. Or 
elſe, if the AF of Volition be diſtinguiſhed from 
the laſt Fudgment of the Underſtanding ; then the 
AF of Volition, or rather the Beginning of Action, 
conſequent upon the laſt Judgment of the Under- 
ſtanding, is not determined or cauſed by that laſt 
Judgment, as by the phyſical Efficient, but only as 
the Moral Motive. For the true, proper, imme- 
diate, phyſical Efficient Cauſe of Action, is the 
Power of Self-motion in Men, which exerts itſelf 
freely in conſequence of the laſt Judgment of the 
Underſtanding. But the laſt Judgment of the Un- 
derſtanding, is not itfelf a pbyſical Efficient, but 
merely a Moral Motive, upon which the phyſical 
Efficient or motive Power begins to Act. The Ne. 
H 2 c. 7/7 
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.. _ ceſſty therefore, by which the Power of Acting fol- 


lows the Judgment of the Underſtanding, is only a 
Moral Neceſſity ; that is, no Neceſſity at all, in the 
Senſe wherein the Oppoſers of Liberty under- 
ſtand Neceſſity. For Moral Neceſſity, is evidently 
conſiſtent with the moſt perfect Natural Liberty. 
For inſtance: A Man intirely free from all Pain 
of Body and Diſorder of Mind, judges it unrea- 
ſonable for him to Hurt or Deſtroy himſelf; And, 
being under no Temptation or External Violence, 
he cannot poſſibly act contrary to this Judgment; 
not becauſe he wants a Natural or Phyſical Power 
ſo to do, but becauſe *tis abſurd and miſchievous, 
and morally impoſſible, for him to Chooſe to do it. 
Which alſo is the very Reaſon, why the moſt 
perfect rational Creatures ſuperiour to Men, can- 
not do Evil: Not becauſe they want a Natural 
Power to perform the Material Action ; but be- 
cauſe *tis morally impoſſible, that, with a perfect 
Knowledge of what is Beſt, and without any 
Temptation to Evil, their Will ſhould determine 
itſelf to Chooſe to Act Fooliſhly and Unreaſon- 
ably. Here therefore ſeems at laſt really to lie 
the Fundamental Errour, both of thoſe who ar- 
gue againſt the Liberty of the Will, and of thoſe 
who but too confuſedly defend it : They do not 
make a clear diſt inction between moral Motives, 
and Cauſes P5y/ically Ejicient ; Which Two things 
have no ſimilitude at all. Laſtly ; if the Main- 
tainers of Fate ſhall alledge, that, after all, they 
think a man, free from all Pain of Body and Dil. 
order of Mind, is under not only a Moral but 
alſo a Natural Impoſſibility of hurting or deſtroy- 
ing himſelf ; becauſe neither his Judgment nor his 
Mil, without ſome Impulſe External to both, can 
any more poſſibly be determined to any Action, 
than one Body can begin to move, without being 
impelled by another: I anſwer ; This is forſaking 
the 
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the Argument drawn from the Neceſſity of the 
WilPs © lowing the Underſtanding, and recurs to 
the former Argument of the abſolute Impoſſibility 
of there being any where a firſt Principle of Mo- 
tion at all : Which has been abundantly anſwered 
* already. 3 
Some ingenious and able Writers have ſpoken 
with much Confuſedneſs upon This Head, by 
miſtaking (as it ſeems to Me) the Subject of the 
Queſtion, and Wherein the Nature of Liberty 
conſiſts. | 
For it being evident, that a Free Agent cannot 
chooſe whether he ſhall have 4 Will or no Will; 
that is, whether he ſhall be what he is, or zo; but 
(the Two Contradictories of Afing or not Acting, 
being always neceſſarily before him,) he muſt of 
Neceſſity, and eſſentially to his being a Free Agent, 
perpetually Vill one of theſe two things, either 
to AF or to Forbear Acting; This has raiſed in 
the Minds, even of Some conſiderate Perſons, 
great Doubts concerning the Poſſibility of Liberty, 
But This Difficulty (if it be any Difficulty, ) 
ariſes merely from not apprehending rightly bat 
Liberty is. For the Eſſence of Liberty conſiſts, not 
in the Agents chooſing whether he ſhall have 4 
Vill or No Vill; that is, whether he ſhall be at 
all an Agent, or no; whether he ſhall be what 
he is, or no: But it conſiſts in his being an Agent, 
that 1s, in his having a continual Power of choo/ing, 
whether he ſhall 42, or whether he ſhall forbear 
Adling. Which Power of Agency or Free Choice, 
( for Theſe are preciſely identical Terms, and a Ne- 
ceſſary Agent is an expreſs Contradiction,) is not at 
all prevented by Chains or Priſons: For a Man who 
chaoſes to indeavour to move out of his Place, is 
therein as much a Free Agent, as he that actually 
moves ont of his Place, Nor is this Free Agency 
H 3 at 
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at all diminiſhed, by the impoſſibility of his choo- 
ſing two Contradiflories at once; or by the Neceſ- 
ſity, that one of Two Contradiftories muſt always be 
done. A Man that Sits ; whether he be or be not a 
Free Agent, cannot poſſibly both ft and riſe up 
at the ſame time : Nor can he poſſibly chooſe both 
to aft and not to aft at the ſame time. Not, for 
want of Freedom; but becauſe the Exerciſe of That 
very Freedom, his freely chooſing the One, does it ſelf 
Neceſſarily make the contrary to be at That time 
impoſſible. Nor does Freedom of Will, in any manner 
ſuppoſe a Power in the Agent, of chooſing whether 
he ſhall Will at all, or no. For a Free Agent may 
be, and indeed eſſentially every Free Agent muſt 
be, neceſſarily Free; that is, has it not in his 
Power, not to be Free. | 

God is, by Neceſſity of Nature, a Free Agent : 
And he can no more poſſibly ceaſe to be ſo, than 
he can ceaſe to exiſt, He muſt of Neceſſity, every 
moment, either chooſe to aff, or chooſe to forbear 
acting, becauſe Two Contradictories cannot pol- 
ſibly be true at once. But hich of theſe Two 
he ſhall %, in This he is at perfect Liberty: 
And to ſuppoſe him nz to be fo, is contradiforily 
ſuppoſing him not to be the Firſt Cauſe, but to be 
acted by ſome Superiour Power, ſo as to be Hin- 
ſelf no Agent at all. 

Man alſo is by neceſſity, (not in the nature ＋ 


Things, but through God's appointment) a Free A- 


gent. And *tis no otherwiſe in his Power to ceaſe 

to be ſuch, than by depriving himſelf of Life. 
The Neceſſity therefore of continually chooſing 
one of the Two, either to af or to lg acting; 
(Which neceſſity, nothing but a Free Agent can 
poſſibly be capable of: For Neceſſary Agents, as 
they are called, can neither chooſe to ad, nor tg 
forbear acting; they being indeed No _—_ at 
) 
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all:) The Neceſſity, I ſay, of continually chooſing 

one of the two, either to ac or to forbear acting, 

is not inconſiſtent with, or an Argument againſt, 

Liberty; but is it ſelf the very Eſſence of Li- 

berty. | 1 

The Other Argument which I ſaid has alſo fre- TheCer- * 
quently been urged againſt the Poſſibility of Li- g T3 
berty, is the Certainly of the Divine Preſcience. But — 
this alſo is entirely beſides the Queſtion. For if ledge, e 
there be no Other Arguments, by which it can be une 
proved antecedently, that all Actions are Neæreſ- — — * 
ſary; *tis certain it can never be made to ap- Mens Attn: . ,_ | 
pear to follow from Preſcience alone, that they us, * 
muſt be ſo. That is: If upon Other Accounts . S e. * 
there be no Impoſſibility, but that the Actions of  ... | 
Men may be free; the bare Certainty of the Di- 3 223 | 
vine Fore-knowledge can never be proved to de- / 12 
ſtroy That Freedom, or make Any Alteration in ag *# © *'Þ 
the Nature of Men's Actions: And conſequently q y.Q,w*/7* 
the certainty of Præſcience, ſeparated from Other ,/ frau. 
Arguments, is altogether beſides the Queſtion con- CY "= 
cerning Liberty. As to the Other Arguments, *{ 7 f 
uſually interminged with this Queſtion; they u- 
have all, I think, been anſwered already. And Vl * + 
now, that the bare certainty of the divine fore- u en 
knowledge ( if upon Other Accounts there be no PTL. 
Impoſſibility for the Actions of Men to be free,) 2 Dee. 
can never be proved to deſtroy that Freedom; 1 95 

very Evident. For bare Fore- knowledge, has no 7 
— — at all in any Reſpect; nor affects, in any 4 

meaſure, the manner of the Exiſtence of anyj 095 ade 
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tainty, than ſuch a Certainty only, as would be 


equally in Things, though there was no Fore. 


knowledge. 

For ( 1ſt.) The certainty of Fore-knowledge does 
not cauſe the certainty of Things, but is it ſelf 
founded on the reality of their Exiſtence, What- 
ever now Is, 'tis certain that it Js; and it was ye- 
ſterday and from Eternity as certainly true, that 
the thing world be to day, as *tis now certain that 
it I. And This certainty of Event is equally the 
ſame, whether it be ſuppoſed that the thing could 
be Fore-known, or not. For whatever at any 
time ; *rwas certainly true from Eternity, as to 
the Event, that That Thing would be : And this 


certain Truth of every future Event, would not 


at all have been the leſs, though there had been 
no ſuch thing as Fore-knowledge. Bare Præſci- 


. ence therefore, has no Influence at all upon any 


thing; nor contributes in the leaſt, towards the 
making it Neceſſary, We may illuſtrate this in 
ſome meaſure, by the Compariſon of our own 
Knowledge. Ve know certainly, that fome things 


Are; and when we know that they are, they can- 


not but Be: Yet *tis evident our Knowledge does 
not at all affect the Things, to make them more 
Neceſſary or more Certain. Now Fore-know- 


. . ledge in God, is the very ſame as Knowledge. 


All things are to him as if they were equally pre- 


ſent, to all the Purpoſes of Knowledge and Power. 
lle knows perfectly every thing that Is: And he 


knows whatever ſhall be, in the ſame Manner as 


he knows what Is. As therefore Knowledge has no 
Influence on things that are ; ſo neither has Fore- 


knowledge, on things that ſhall be. *Tis true : The 


Manner how God can foreſee Future things, with- 
out a Chain of Neceſſa 
for us to explain diſtincily. Tho' ſome ſort of 


Cauſes ; is impoſſible 


general 
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general Notion, we may conceive of it. For, as a ) 
Man who has no Influence over another Perſon's /= /? 
Actions, can yet often perceive before-hand what 7 f ü 
That Other will do; and a Vier and more expe- od af 
rienced Man, will ſtill with greater probability fore- 4 &. + 
ſee what Another, whoſe Diſpoſition he 1s perfect | (pert. 4 


ly acquainted with, will in certain Circumſtances 
do; And an Angel, with ſtill much Leſs degrees c . 


Errour, may have a further Proſpect into Mens 0 
future Actions: So ' tis very reaſonable to appr. 
hend, that God, without influencing Mens Wills 


by his Power, yet by his Foreſight cannot but _ T as 
have as much Certainer a knowledge of future 
free Events, than either Men or Angels can poſſi:- 
bly have; as the Perfection of His Nature is grea- 

ter than that of Theirs, The Diſtindt Manner how 

he foreſees theſe things, is indeed impoſſible for Us 

to explain, But ſo alſo are Numberleſs other 
things, which yet no Man doubts the Truth of. 2 very 
And if there were any Strength in This Argu- 


ment; it would prove, not againſt Liberty, but aro | 
againſt Preſcience it ſelf. For if theſe two things pe ener; 
7 
* 
A- 
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were really inconſiſtent, and one of them muſt be 
deſtroyed ; the introducing an abſolute and uni- 
verſal Fatality, which evidently deſtroys all Reli- 
gion and Morality, would tend more of the two | 22 : 
to the Diſhonour of God, than the denying him /f 

a Fore-knowledge, which upon this Suppoſition ! ME? © 
would be impoſſible and imply a Contradiction to . 
conceive him to have; and the denying of which, 

would in ſuch caſe be no more a Diminution of“ 
his Omniſcience, than the denying him the Power of A 
working Contradictions, is taking away his Omni- r 
Potence, But the Caſe is not thus. For though 
we cannot indeed clearly and diſtinctly explain the 
Manner of God's foreſeeing the Actions of Free 
Agents, yet thys much we know, that the bare at 
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Fore-knowledge of any Action that would upon 
all other Accounts be Free, cannot alter or dimi- 


niſh That Freedom; it being evident, that Fore- 
knowledge adds no other Certainty to any thing, 


than what it would equally have though there was 


no Fore-knowledge. Unleſs therefore we be ante- 
cedently certain, that nothing can poſlibly be 
free; and that Liberty is in it ſelf abſolutely an 
Inconſiſtent and Contradictory Notion, (as I have 
above ſhown that it is not ; ) bare Fore-knowledge, 
which makes no alteration at all in any thing, will 
not be any way Inconſiſtent with Liberty; how 
great Difficulty ſo ever there may be, in compre- 
hending the manner of ſuch Fore-knowledge. 
For if Liberty be in it ſelf poſſible ; The bare 
Fore-ſight of a free Action before it be done, is no- 
thing different (to any purpoſe in the preſent 

ueſtion, ) from a ſimple Knowledge of it, when 
it is done: Both theſe kinds of Knowledge, imply- 
ing plainly a Certainty only of the Event, (which 
would be the ſame though there was no ſuch 
Knowledge; ) and not at all any Neceſſity of the 
Thing. 

F — ( 2dly, ) As Fore-knowledge implies not any 
other Certainty, than ſuch as would be equally 
in things, though there was no Fore- knowledge: 
So neither does this certainty of Event, in any fort 
imply Neceſſity. For, let a Fataliſt ſuppoſe, ( what 
he does not yet grant, ) that there was in Man, 
(as we aſſert,) a Power of beginning Motion, 
that is, of afing freely; and let him ſuppoſe fur- 
ther, if he pleaſe, that thoſe Actions could not 
poſſibly be Fore-known : Will there not yet, 
notwithſtanding this Suppoſition, be in the Na- 
ture of things the ſame certainty of Event in every 
one of the Man's Actions, as if they were never 
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the Man by an internal Principle of Motion, and 
an abſolute Freedom of Will, without any Exter- 
nal Cauſe or Impulſe at all, does ſome particular 
Action to Day; and _— it was not poſſible 
that this Action ſhould have been fore-ſeen 772fter- 
day ; was there not nevertheleſs the ſame certainty 
of Event, as if it had been fore-ſeen? That is; 
would it not, n the ſuppoſed Free- 
dom, have been as certain a Truth Yeſterday and 
from Eternity, that this Action was in Event 10 
be performed to Day, (though ſuppoſed never fo 
impoſſible ro have been Fore-known, ) as *tis now 
a Certain and infallible Truth that it Is performed ? 
Mere certainty of Event therefore, does not in any 
meaſure imply Neceſſity : And conſequently Fore- 
knowledge, however difficult to be explained as to 
the Manner of it, yet, ( ſince 'tis manifeſt it im- 
plies no other Certainty, but only That Certainty 
of Event which the Thing would equally have 
without being Fore-known, ) *tis evident that It 
alſo implies no neceſſity, | 


And now having, as I hope, ſufficiently proved Of the ori- 


both the Poſſibility and the real Exiſtence of Li- £*'e 
berty : J ſhall, from what has been ſaid on this 


Head, draw only this one Inference ; that hereby 
we are enabled to anſwer that Antient and great 
Queſtion, 2 r> :] What is the Cauſe and 
Original of Evil. For Liberty implying a Natu- 
ral Power of doing Evil, as well as Good ; and 
the imperfect Nature of Finite Beings, making it 
poſſible for them to abuſe This their Liberty to 
an actual Commiſſion of Evil; and it being Ne- 
ceſſary to the Order and Beauty of the Whole, 
and for diſplaying the Infinite Wiſdom of the 
Creator, that there ſhould be different and va- 
rious degrees of Creatures, whereof conſequently 
ſome mult be 4% Perfect than others; Hence — 

N 2 necei- 
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neceſſarily. ariſes a Poſſibility of Evil, notwith- 
ſtanding that the Creator is infinitely Good. In 


ſhort, thus. All that we call Evil, is either an 


Ka 


Evil of Imperfection, as the Want of certain Facul. 
ties and Excellencies which other Creatures have ; or 
Natural Evil, as Pain, Death, and the like ; or 
Moral Evil, as all kinds of Vice. The Firſt of 
theſe, is not properly an Evil. For every Power, 
Faculty or Perfection, which any Creature en- 


Joys, being the Free Gift of God, which he was 
no more obliged to beſtow, than he was to con- 


fer Being or Exiſtence it ſelf ; *tis plain, the Want 
of any certain Faculty or Perfection in any kind 
of Creatures, which never belong'd to their Na- 
ture, 15 no more an Evil to Them, than their ne- 
ver having been Created or brought into _ at 
all, could properly have been called an Evil. 


The Second kind of Evil, which we call Natural 


Evil, is either a Neceſſary Conſequence of the 
former; as Death, to a Creature on whoſe Na- 
ture Immortality was never conferred ; and then 
*tis no more properly an Evil, than the Former : 
Or elſe 'tis counterpoiſed in the whole, with as 
great or greater Good; as the Aflictions and Suf. 
ferings of Good Men; and then alſo it is not pro- 
perly an Evil: Or elſe laſtly, *tis a Puniſhment ; 
and then *tis a Neceſſary Conſequent of the Third 
and laſt fort of Evil, viz. Moral Evil, And This 
ariſes wholly from the abuſe of Liberty; which 
God gave to his Creatures for other Purpoſes, and 
which *twas reaſonable and fit to give them for 
the Perfection and Order of the. whole Creation : 
Only They, contrary to God's Intention and Com- 
mand, have abuſed what was Neceffary for the 
Perfection of the whole, to the Corruption and 


Depravation of themſelves. And thus all forts 


of Evils have entred into the World, without any 
þ ue hs —_ 7 — 
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Diminution to the Infinite Goodneſs of the Creator 
and Governour thereof. 


XI. The Supreme Cauſe and Author of all Things, That the 
muſt of Neceſſity be infinitely Wiſe. This Propoſi- CG and 
tion is evidently Conſequent upon thoſe that have Author of 
already been proved: And thoſe being eſtabliſhed, a Things, 
This, as admitting no further Diſpute, needs not _ _ 
to be largely inſiſted upon, For nothing is more — ö 
evident, than that an Infinite, Omni preſent, Intel- Wie. 
ligent Being, muſt know perfectly all Things that 
are; And that He who alone is Self-Exiſtent and 
Eternal, the fole Cauſe and Author of all Things; 
from whom alone all the Powers of all Things are de- 
rived, and on whom they continually depend ; muſt 
alſo know perfectly all the Conſequences of thoſe 
Powers, that is, all Poſſibilities of Things to- 
come, and what in every reſpect is Beſt and Wiſeſt 
to be done : And that, having infinite Power, he 
can never be controuled or prevented from doing 
what he ſo knows to be Fitteſt. From all which, 
it manifeſtly follows, that every Effect of the Su- 

reme Cauſe, muſt be the Product of Infinite 

iſdom. More particularly: The Supreme Be- 
ing, becauſe he is Infinite, muſt be every where 
preſent: And becauſe he is an Infinite Mind or 
Intelligence, therefore wherever he Is, his Know- 
ledge Is, which is inſeparable from his Being, 
and muſt therefore be infinite likewiſe: And where- 
ever his Infinite Knowledge is, it muſt neceſſarily 
have a full and perfect Proſpect of all Things, and 
nothing can be conceal'd — its Inſpection: He 
includes and ſurrounds every thing with his bound- 
leſs Preſence; and penetrates every part of their 
Subſtance with his All- ſeeing Eye: So that the 
inmoſt Nature and Eſſence of all things, are Per- 
fectly Naked and Open to his View; and even the 
deepeſt Thoughts of Intelligent Beings themſelves, 
| manifeſt 
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manifeſt in his fight. Further; All Things be. 
ing not only 1 to him, but alſo entirely De. 


pending upon him, and having received both their 
Being it ſelf, and all their Powers and Faculties 


from Him ; tis manifeſt that, as he knows all 


Things that are, ſo he muſt likewiſe know all Poſ. 


ſibilities of things, that is, all Effects that Can he. 


For, being himſelf Alone Self-Exiſtent, and ha- 


ving Alone given to all Things all the Powers and 


Faculties they are endued with; 'tis evident He 
muſt of Neceſſity know perfectly what All and 
Each of thoſe Powers and Faculties, which are 
derived wholly from himſelf, can poſſibly Produce : 
And Seeing at one boundleſs View, all the poſ- 
ſible Compoſitions and Diviſions, Variations and 
Changes, Circumſtances and Dependencies 'of 
Things; all their poſſible Relations one to an- 
other, and their 1 or Fitneſſes to cer- 
rain and reſpective Ends, he muſt, without Poſ- 
ſibility of Errour, know exactly what is Beſt and 
Propereſt in every one of the Infinite Poſſi ble 
Caſes or Methods of Diſpoſing things; and un- 
derſtand perfectly how to order and direct the re- 
ſpective Means, to bring about what he ſo knows 
to be, in its Kind, or in the Whole, the Beſt and 


Fitteſt in the End. This is what we mean by In. 


finite Wiſdom. And having before ſhown, ( which 
indeed is alſo evident of it ſelf, ) that the Supreme 
Cauſe is moreover All. Powerful; ſo that He can 
no more be prevented by Force or Oppoſition, 
than he can be hindered by Error or Miſtake, 
from Effecting always what is abſolutely Fitteſt and 
Wiſeſt to be done: It follows undeniably, that he 
is actually and eſfectually, in the higheſt and moſt 
complete ſenſe, Infinitely Wiſe ; and that the 
World, and all Things therein, muſt be and are 
Effects of Infinite Wiſdom. This is Demonſtra- 
tion 4 priori. The Proof 2 poſteriori, of * In- 
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finite Wiſdom of God, from the Conſideration 
of the Exquiſite Perfection and Conſummate Ex- 
cellency of his Works; is no leſs ſtrong and unde- 
niable. But I ſhall not inlarge upon This Argu- 
ment; becauſe it has often already been accurate- 
ly and ſtrongly urged, to the everlaſting Shame 
and Confuſion of Arheifts, by the ableſt and 
learnedeſt Writers both of Anti- = 
ent and Modern Times. I ſhall ,, 5/7 Galen te Bieden, Boyle 
here obſerve only this One Thing; gf pinal Cauſes, Mr Ray of the 
That the older the World grows, Wiſdom of God in the Creation, 
and the deeper Men inquire into — Derham's Phyſce-Theolegy, 
Things, and the more Accurate | 
Obſervations they make, and the more and grea- 
ter Diſcoveries they find out; the ſtronger this Opinio- 
Argument continually grows: Which is a certain nude 
Evidence of its being founded in Truth. If Ga- r dies ne 
len ſo many Ages ſince, could find in the Con- turzjudi- 
ſtruction and Conſtitution of the parts of a Hu- cia covfir- 
man Body, ſuch undeniable marks of Contri- e = 
vance and Deſign, as forced him Then to acknow- 
ledge and admire the Wiſdom of its Author; 
What would he have faid, if he had known the 
Late Diſcoveries in Anatomy and Phyſick, the 
Circulation of the Blood, the exact Structure of 
the Heart and Brain, the Uſes of Numberleſs 
Glands and Valves for the Secretion and Motion 
of the Juices in the Body ; beſides ſeveral Veins 
and other Veſſels and Receptacles not at all known, 
or ſo much as imagined to have any Exiſtence, in 
His Days; but which Now are diſcovered to ſerve 
the wiſeſt and moſt exquiſite Ends Imaginable ? 
If the Arguments againſt the Belief of the Being 
of an All-wife Creator and Governour of the 
World, which Epicurus and his Follower Lucre- 
_ tiusdrew from the Faults which they imagined they 
could find in the Frame and Conſtitution of the 
Earth, were fo Poor and Inconſiderable, that, e- 
ven 


* Cceleſtem ergo admirabi- 
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ven in that Infancy of Natural Philoſophy, the 
generality of Men contemned and deſpiſe them 
as of no force; How would they have been aſha- 
med, if they had lived in Theſe Days; when 
thoſe very things, which they thought to be Faulty 
and Blunders in the Conſtitution of Nature, are 
diſcovered to be very uſeful . and of exceeding Be- 
nefit to the Preſervation and Well-Bein X the 
whole? And to mention no more: Ir Tully, | 
from the partial and very imperfect Knowledge in 
Aſtronomy, which His Times afforded, could be 
ſo confident of the Heavenly Bodies being Diſ- 
poſed and Moved by a Wiſe and Underſtanding 
Mind, as to declare, that, in-his Opinion, who- 
ever aſſerted the contrary, was 


lem ordinem incredibilemque 
conſtantiam, ex qua conler- 
vatio & ſalus omnium omnis 
oritur, qui vacare mente pu- 
tat; is ipſe mentis expers ha- 
bendus eſt. De Natura Deo- 
rum, lib. 2. 


himſelf * void of all Underſtand- 
ing; What wou'd He have ſaid, 


iff he had known the Modern Diſ- 
coveries in Aſtronomy? The Im- 
menſe Greatneſs of the World; (I 
mean of. that Part of it, which 


falls under our Obſervation 3 ) 
which is now known to be as much greater than 
what in His Time they imagined it to be, as the 
World it ſelf, according to their Syſtem, was 
greater than Archimedes's Sphere ? The, Exquiſite 
Regularity of all the Planets Motions, without 
Epicycles, Stations, Retrogradations, or any 
other Deviation or Confuſion whatſoever? The 
inexprelſibie Nicety of the Adjuſtment of the Prima- 
ry Velocity and Original Direction of the Annual 
Motion of che Planets, with their diſtance from 
the Central Body and their force of Gravitation 
towards it? The wonderful Proportion of the Di- 
urnal Motion of the Earth and other Planets a- 
bout their own Centers, for the Diſt inction of 
Light and Darkneſs ; without that monſtrouſly 


diſproportionate Whirling of the whole e 
whic 
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Which the Antient Aſtronomers were forced to 


ſuppoſe ? The exact Accommoda- 
ting of the Denſities of the Pla- 
nets, to their Diſtances from the 
Sun, and conſequently to the 
Proportion of Heat which each 
of chem is to bear reſpectively; 
ſo that neither thoſe which are 
neareſt to the Sun, are deſtroyed 
by the Heat; nor thoſe which 
are fartheſt off, by the Cold; but 
each one enjoys a Temperature 
ſuited to its propet Uſes, as the 
Earth to ours ? The Admirable 


* Planetarum denſitates fe- 
re ſunt, ut radices diametro- 
rum apparentium applicatz 
ad diametros veras, hoc eſt, 
reciproce ut diſtantiz Plane- 
tarum a ſole, ductæ in radices 
diametrorum apparentium. 
Collocavit igitur Deus Plane- 
tas in diverſis diſtantiis a Sole, 
ut quilibet, pro gradu denſita- 
tis, calore Solis majore vel mi- 
nore fruatur. Newton, Prin- 
cip. Lib. 3. Prop. 8. 


Order, Number and Uſefulneſs, of the ſeveral 


Moons, (as I may very properly call them, ) ne- 
ver dreamt of by Antiquity, but now by 


the 


Help of Teleſcopes clearly and diſtinctly ſeen to 
move about their reſpective Planets ; and whoſe 
Motions are ſo exactly known, that their very 
Eclipſes are as certainly calculated and foretold, 
as thoſe of our own Moon? The ſtrange Adjuſt- 
nent of our Moon's Motion about its 6wn Center 
once in a Month, with its Motion about the Earth 
in the ſame Period of Time, to ſuch a degree of 
Exactneſs, that by that means the ſame Pace is al- 
ways obverted to the Earth without any ſenſible 
Variation ? The wonderful Motions of the Comets, 
which are Now known to be as exact, regular, 


and 


eriodical, as the Motions of Other Planets ? | 
Laſtly 3 the Prefervation of the ſeveral Syſtems, 9 


and of the ſeveral Planets and Comets in the ſame a 
Syſtem, from falling upon each other; which in in- 
finite paſt Time, (had there been no Intelligent 
Governour of the M bole,) could not but have ben 


the Effect of the ſmalleſt poſſible Ręſiſtenee made 
by the fineſt Ather, and even by the Rays of Light 


themſelves, to the Motions ( ſuppoſing it poſſible 
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there ever could have been any Motions) of Thoſe 
Bodies? What (I fay) would Tyy, that great 
Maſter of Reaſon, have thought and faid; if 
theſe and other newly diſcovered Inſtances of the 
inexpreſſible Accuracy and Wiſdom of the Works 
of God, had been found out and known in His 
Time ? Certainly Atheiſm, which Then was alto- 
gether unable to withſtand the Arguments drawn 
from This Topick ; muſt ow, upon the additi- 
onal Strength of theſe Jater Obſervations, ( which 
are every one an unanſwerable Proof of the incom- 
prehenſible Wiſdom of the Creator, ) be utterly 
aſhamed to ſhow its Head. We Now ſee, with 
how great reaſon the Author of the Book of Ec- 
clefiaſticus, after he had deſcribed the Beauty of 
the Sun and Stars, and all the then viſible Works 
of God in Heaven and Earth; concluded, ch, xl, 
V. 32, ( as We, after all the Diſcoveries of later 
Ages, may no doubt ſtill truly ſay ;.) There are 
yet hid greater things than theſe, and we have ſeen 
but a few of bis Works. © 


Toe gu- XII. Laſtly ; The Supreme Cauſe and Author of 
Eg — all Things, muſt of neceſſity be a Being of Infinite 
Things Goodneſs, Fuſtice and Truth, and all other Moral 
muſt be in- PerfeFftions ; ſuch as Become the Supreme Governour 
Coed” Fuf and Fudge of the World. That there are different 
and True, Relations of Things one towards another, is as 
| hes certain as that there are Different Things in the 
f here . World. That from theſe Different Relations of 
= Nog Different Things, there neceſſarily ariſcs an Agree- 
egen; nent or Diſagreement of ſome things to others, or 
Gow hs 2 Fitneſs or Unfitneſs of the Application of Diffe- 
| rent Things or Different Relations, one to ano- 
| Pu ga, 979 ther; is likewiſe as certain, as that there is any 
| cave. cu Difference in the Nature of Things, or that Dif- 
nt lr ferent Things do Exiſt. Further; that there is a 


| 
| (ues fol. e Fitnejs or Suilableneſs of certain Circumſtances to 
* 


„Ir. ee lori⸗ Ce _ 11d. 7, 167- 19 certain 
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certain Perſons, and an Unſuitableneſs of Others, 
founded in the Nature of Things and in the Quali- 
fications of Perſons, antecedent to Will and to All 
Arbitrary'or Poſitive Appointment whatſoever, muſt 
unavoidably be acknowledged by every one, who 
will not affirm that *tis equally Fit and Suitable, in 
the Nature and Reaſon of Things, that an Innocent 
Being ſhould be extremely and eternally Miſerable, 
as that it ſhould be Free from ſuch Miſery: There 
is therefore ſuch a thing as Fitneß and Unfitneſs, 
eternally, neceſſarily, and unchangeably, in the 
Nature and Reaſon of Things. Now What theſe 


Relations of Things, abſolutely and neceſſarily, Are 


in Themſelves; That alſo they Appear to be, to 
the Underſtanding of all Intelligent Beings ; ex- 
cept Thoſe only, who underſtand Things to Be 
what they are not, that is, whoſe Underſtandings 
are either very imperfect or very much depraved. 
And by this Under/tanding or Knowledge of the Na- 
tural and Neceſſary Relations of Things, the A7i- 
ons likewiſe of all Intelligent Beings are conſtantly 
Directed, ( which by the way is the true Ground 
and Foundation of all Morality :) unleſs their 
Will be corrupted. by particular Intereſt or Affecti- 
on, or ſwayed by ſome unreaſonable aed pre- 
vailing Luſt. The Supreme Cauſe therefore, and 


Author of all Things; ſince (as has already been þ 


proved) he muſt of neceſſity have Infinite Know- 
ledge, and the Perfection of Viſdom; ſo that *tis 
abſolutely impoſſible he ſhould Err, or be in any 
reſpect Ignorant of the True Relations and Fitneſs 
or Unfitneſs of things, or be by any means De- 
ceived or impoſed upon herein: And ſince he is 
likewiſe Self-Exiſtent, abſolutely Independent and 
All-Powerful ; ſo that, having no want of any 
thing, *tis impoſſible his Will ſhould be influenced 


by any wrong Afﬀetion; and having no Depen- 


dence, *tis impoſſible his Power ſhould be limited 
I 2 | by 
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by any Superiour Strength; *Tis evident He muſt | 
of neceſſity, (meaning, not a Neceſſity of Fate, 
but ſuch a Moral Neceſſity as I before ſaid was con- 
ſiſtent with the moſt perfect Liberty, ) Do always 
what he Knows to be Fitteſt to be done; That is, 
He muſt act always according to the ſtricteſt Rules 
of Infinite Goodne/s, Fuſtice, and Truth, and all o- 
ther Moral Perfections. In Particular: The Su- 
preme Cauſe muſt in the firſt place be infinitely 
Good; that is, he muſt have an unalterable Diſ- 
poſition to Do and to Communicate Good or Hap- 

ineſs: Becauſe, being himſelf neceſſarily Happy 
in the Eternal Injoyment of his own infinite Per- 
fections, he cannot poſſibly have any other Mo- 
tives to make any Creatures at all, but only that 
he may communicate to Them his Own Perfecti- 
ons; according to their different Capacities, ari- 
{ing from that Variety of Natures, which it was fit 
for Infinite Wiſdom to produce; and according to 
their different Improvements, ariſing from that Li- 
berty which is eſſentially Neceflary to the Conſti- 
tution of Intelligent and Active Beings, That he 
mult be infinitely Good, appears likewiſe further 
from hence; that, being neceſſarily All-Sufficient, 
he muſt conſequently be infinitely removed from 
all Malice and Envy, and from all other poſſible 
Cauſes or Temptations of doing Evil; which, 


tis evident, can only be Effects of Want and 


I/eakneſs, of Imperfetion or Depravation. Again; 
The Supreme Cauſe and Author of all things, 
mult in like manner be infinitely uſt : Becauſe, 
the Rule of Equity being nothing elſe but the Very 
Nature of Things, and their neceſſary Relations 
one to Another; And the Execution of Fuſtice, 
being nothing elſe but a ſuiting the Circumſtances 
of Things to the Yualifications of Perſons, accord- 
ing to the Original Fitneſs and Agreeablenefs, which 
I have before ſhown to be Neceffarily in Nature, 

| ante- 
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antecedent ro Vill and to all poſitive Appointment ; 

»Tis manifeſt, that He who knows Perfectly this 

Rule of Equity, and neceſſarily judges of Things 

as they are; who has compleat Power to Execute 

Juſtice according to that Knowledge, and No poſ- 

ſible Temptation to deviate in the leaſt therefrom 3; 

who can neither be impoſed upon by any Deceit, 

nor ſwayed by any Byaſs, nor awed by any Puer; 

muſt, of neceſſity, do always that which is Right; 

without Iniquity, and without Partiality; without 
Prejudice, and without Reſpect of Perſons. Laſt- 

ly, That the Supreme Cauſe and Author of all 

things, muſt be True and Faithful, in all his De- 
clarations and all his Promiſes ; is moſt evident. 

For the only Poſſible Reaſon of Falſifying, is ei- 

ther Raſhneſs or Forgetfulneſs, Inconſtancy or Impo- 

tency, Fear of Evil, or Hope of 

Cain; From“ all which, an In- o, iv & brews a gebs 
finitely Wiſe, Al- ſuſicient and Nerz e ge., 20 
Good Being, muſt of Neceſſity be 2 Aue. Na ive e tha 
infinitely removed; And conſe- Niere, irt Ae Hhanare, 
quently, as ' tis impoſſible for him #*7* *«74 Parraving, £74 r 
zo be deceived himſelf, ſo neither is 2, 48 dea, 20 d Plato 
it poſſible for him in any wiſe o be Repub. Lib. 2. ſub finem. 
deceive Others. In a Word: All 

Evil and all Imperfections whatſoever, ariſe 

plainly either from Shortneſs of Underſtanding, De- 

felt of Power, or Faultineſs of Will; And this laſt, 
evidently from ſome Im potency, Corruption, or 
Depravation; being nothing elſe, but a direct 
Chooſing to Act contrary to the known Reaſon 

and Nature of Things. From all which, it being 
manifeſt that the Supreme Cauſe and Author ot 

all Things, cannot but be infinitely removed ; it 

follows undeniably, that he muſt of Neceſſity be 

a Being of Infinite Goodneſs, Fuſtice, and Truth, and 

all other Moral Perfections. | 


I 3 To 
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The Ne- 
ceſſity of 
God's Mo- 
ral Attri- 
buter, con- 
ſillent with 
perfect Li- 
verty. 
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To this Argumentation à priori, there can be 
oppoſed but one Objection that I know of, drawn 
on the contrary a poſteriori, from Experience and 
Obſervation of the Unequal Diſtributions of Pro- 
vidence in the World, But ( beſides the juſt Vin- 
dication of the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of Provi- 
dence in its Diſpenſations, even with Reſpect to 
this Preſent World only, which Plutarch and other 
Heathen Writers have judiciouſly made, ) the 
Objection it ſelf is entirely wide of the Queſtion, 
For concerning the Juſtice and Goodneſs of God, 
(as of any Governour whatſoever, } no Judgment 
is to be made from a partial View of a few ſmall 
Portions of his Diſpenſations, but from an entire 
Conſideration of the Whole ; And conſequently, 
not only the ſhort Duration of this preſent State, 
but moreover all that is paſt and that is ſtill to 
come, muſt be taken into the Account: And 
Then every thing will clearly appear uſt and 
right. | 


From this Account of the Moral Attributes of 

God, it follows ; | 
1/7, That though All the Actions of God, are 
entirely Free; and conſequently the Exerciſe of 
his Moral Attributes cannot be ſaid to be Neceſſa- 
ry, in the ſame Senſe of Neceflity as his Exiſtence 
and Eternity are Neceſſary; yet theſe Moral At- 
tributes are really and truly Neceſſary, by ſuch a 
Neceſſity, as, though. it be * not at all incon- 
ſiſtent with J. iberty, yet is equally Certain, Inftal- 
lible, and to be depended upon, as even the Ex- 
iſtence it ſelf, or the Eternity of God. For 
though nothing is more Certain (as has been al- 
ready proved in the Ninth Propeſition of this Diſcourſe ) 
than that God acts, not neceſſarily, but voluntarily, 
with particular intention and deſign, knawing 
that 
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that he does Good, and intending to do ſo, free- 

ly and out of choice, and when he has no other 

conſtraint upon him but this, that his Goodneſs 

inclines his Will to communicate himſelf and to 
do Good ; ſo that the — 4 under = : 
Neceſſity, but ſuch as is conſiſtent with the mo 

perſect 1 and freeſt Choice : (which is the Js ” ner 
Ground of all our. Prayers and Thankſgivings al 1 
the Reaſon, why we pray to him to be good to us 4 ls 
and gracious, and thank him for being juf and mer- 

ciful ; whereas no Man prays to him to be Omni- Yay te fa 
preſent, or thanks him for being Omnipotent, or, Le od. 
for knowing all Things: ) Though nothing, I fa 10 9 ? 
is more certain, than that God — not nece 1 70 1 

but voluntarily; yet *tis nevertheleſs as truly an 

abſolutely in poſſeble for God not to do ( or to da b FO p10 
any thing ef to) what his Moral Attributes tok.un lo 
require him to do; as if he was really, not a | . 
Free, but a Neceſſary Agent. And the Reaſon be . 
hereof, is plain: Becauſe Infinite Knowledge, lere 
Power, and Goodneſs in Conjunction, may, not | 


withſtanding the moſt perfect Freedom and Choice, 
act with altogether as much Certainty and Unalte. 
rable Steddineſs ; as even the Neceſſity of Fate can 
be ſuppoſed to do. Nay, theſe Perfections can- 
not poſſibly but ſo act; becauſe Free Choice, in 
a Being of Infinite Knowledge, Power and Good- 
nels, can no more chooſe to act contrary to theſe 
Perfections; than Knowledge can be e 
Power be Weakneſs, or Goodneſs Malice: So that 
Free Choice, in Such a Being, may be as Certain 
and Steddy a Principle of Action, as the Neceſſity 
of Fate, We may therefore as certainly and in- 
fallibly rely upon the Moral, as upon the Natu- 
ral Attributes of God: It being as abſolutely im- 
poſſible for Him to Act contrary to the One, as 
to Deveſt himſelf of the Other; And as much a 
Contradiction, to ſuppoſe him Cbooſing to Do 
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any thing inconſiſtent with his Juſtice, Goodneſs, 
and Truth; as to ſuppoſe him deveſted of Infini- 
ty, Power, or Exiſtence. The one is 2 
to the Immediate and Abſolute Neceſſity of his Na: 
ture; The other, to the unalterable Rectitude of 
. his Will, The One, is in itſelf an Immediate Con- 
_ tradiftion in the Terms; The Other, is an expreſs 
Contradiction to the Neceſſary Perfections of the Di- 
vine Nature. To ſuppoſe the One, is ſaying 
abſolutely that Something is, at the ſame Time that 
it 15 not: To ſuppoſe the Other, is to ſay that 
Infinite Knowledge can Act Ignorautly, Infinite 
Power IPeakly, or that Infinite Wiſdom and Good- 
#25 can do things Not Good or Wiſe to be done. 
All which are equally Great, and equally manifeſt 
Abſurdities. This, I conceive, is a very Intelli- 
gible Account of the Moral Attributes of God ; 
iatisfaftory to the Mind, and without Perplexi- 
ty and Confuſion of Ideas. I might have ſaid 
it at once, (as the Truth moſt certainly is,) that 
| Juſtice, Goodneſs, and all the other Moral At- 
tributes of God, are as Eſential to the Divine 
Nature, as the Natural Attributes of Eternity, 
Infinity, and che like, But becauſe all Atheiſti- 
cal Perſons, after they are fully convinced that 
there muſt needs be in the Univerſe ſome one 
Eternal, Neceſſary, Infinite and All-powerful Be- 
ing; will ſtill with unreaſonable Obſtinacy con- 
tend, that they can by no means ſee any neceſſary 
Connexion of Goodne/i, Fuſtice, or any ather Mo- 
ral Attribute, with theſe Natural Perfections; 
therefore I choſe to endeavour to demonſtrate 
the Moral Attributes by a particular deduction, 
in the manner I have now done. 


G' the Ne-. 2d. From hence it follows, that though God 
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God's e 
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is a moſt perfectly free Agent, yet he cannot but 
do always what is B and Wiſeſt in the whole. 
| 15223. . Sl 
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The Reaſon is evident; becauſe Perfect Wiſdom what is 


and Goodneſs, are as Steddy and Certain Princi- ft 


ples of Action, as Neceſlity it ſelf. And an In- the whole. 


' finitely Wiſe and Good Being, indued with the 
moſt perfe& Liberty, can no more chooſe to act 
in Contradiction to Wiſdom and Goodneſs ; than 
a Neceſſary Agent can act contrary to the Neceſ- 
ſity, by which it is acted : It being as great an 
Abſurdity and Impoſſibility in Choice, for Infinite 
Wiſdom to chooſe to act Unwiſely, or Infinite 
Goodneſs to chooſe what is not Good ; as it 
would be in Nature for abſolute Neceſſity to fail 
of producing its neceſſary Effect. There was 
indeed no Neceſſity in Nature, that God ſhould at 
firſt create ſuch Beings as hg has created, or in- 
deed any Beings at all ; becauſe he is in Himſelf 
infinitely Happy, and All-ſufficient, There was 
alſo no Necaſſity in Nature, that he ſhould preſerve 
and continue Things in Being, after they were 
created; becauſe he would be as Self. ſufficient 
without their Continuance, as he was before their 
Creation. But it was Fit, and Wiſe, and Good, 
that Infinite Wiſdom ſhould manifeſt, and Infi- 
nite Goodneſs communicate it ſelf. And there- 
fore it was Neceſſary (in the Senſe of Neceſſity I 
am now ſpeaking of, ) that Things ſhould be made 
at ſuch time, and continued ſo long, and indued 
with various Perfections in ſuch Degrees, as Infi- 
nite Wiſdom and Goodneſs ſaw it Wiſeſt and Beſt 
that they ſhould, And when and whilf things 
are in Being, the ſame Moral Perfections make it 
Neceſſary, that they ſhould be diſpoſed and go- 
verned according to the exacteſt and moſt un- 
changeable Laws of Eternal Juſtice, Goodneſs and 
Truth; Becauſe, while Things and their ſeveral 
Relations are, they cannot but be what they are ; 
and an infinitely Wiſe Being cannot bur know 

them 
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them to be what they are, and judge always 
rightly concerning the ſeveral Fitneſſes or Unßt- 
neſſes of them; and an Infinitely Good Being, 
cannot but chooſe to adi always according to this 
Knowledge of the reſpective Fitneſs of Things : 
It being as truly impoſſible for ſuch a Free Agent, 
who is abſolutely incapable of being Deceived or 
Depraved, to Chooſe, by acting contrary to theſe 
Laws, to deſtroy its own Perfections; as for Ne- 
ceſſary Exiſtence to be able to deſtroy its own Being. 


of the in- 3dly. From hence it follows, that though God 
poſroility of jg both Perfectly Free, and alſo Infinitely Power- 


ht doing 
Evil. 


eL. 


ful, yet he cannot Poſſibly do any thing that is 


Evil, The Reaſon of this alſo, is Evident. Be- 
cauſe, as *tis manifeſt Infinite Power cannot ex- 
tend to Natural Contradi&tions, which imply a 
Deſtruction of that very Power by which they 
muſt be ſuppoſed to be effected; ſo neither can 
it extend to Moral Contradictions, which imply 
a Deſtruction of ſome other Attributes, as ne- 
ceſſarily belonging to the Divine Nature as Power. 
1 have already ſhown, that Juſtice, Goodneſs and 
Truth, are neceſſarily in God; even as neceſſa- 
rily, as Power, and Underſtanding, and Know- 
ledge of the Nature of Things. *Tis therefore as 
Impoſſible and Contradictory, to ſuppoſe his Will 
ſhould ChooJe to do any thing contrary to Juſtice, 
Goodneſs or Truth; as that his Power ſhould be 
able, to do any thing inconſiſtent with Power. 
*Tis no Diminution of Power, not to be able to 
Do things which are no Obje& of Power : And 
*ris in like manner no Diminution either of Power 
or Liberty, to haveſuch a Perfect and Unalterable 
Rectitude of Will, as never Poſſibly to Chooſe to 


berty is not do any thing inconſiſtent with that Rectitude. 
4thly. From hence it follows that Liberty, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, is not in it ſelf an E er 
5 ut 


in it ſelf an 
Imperſecti- 
on, but a 
Perfection. 
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but a Perfection. For it is in the higheſt and 
completeſt degree, in God himſelf: Every Act, 
wherein He exerciſes any Moral Attribute, as 
Goodneſs, Juſtice or Truth, proceeding from the 
molt Perfect Liberty and Freeſt Choice; without 
which, Goodneſs would not be Goodneſs, nor 
Juſtice and Truth any Excellencies 3 theſe things, 
in the very-Idea and formal Notion of them, ut- 
terly excluding all Neceſſity. It has indeed been 
ſometimes taught, that Liberty is a great Inper- 
fection; becauſe it is the Occaſion of all Sin and 
Miſery. But, if we will ſpeak properly, *tis not 
Liberty that expoſes us to Miſery, but only the 
Abuſe of Liberty. ?*Tis true, Liberty makes 
Men capable of Sin, and conſequently liable to 
Miſery ; neither of which they could poſlibly be, 
without Liberty. But he that will ſay every thing 
is an Imperfection, by the Abuſe whereof a Crea- 
ture may become more unhappy, than if God 
had never given it that Power at all ; muſt fay 
that a Stone is a more excellent and Perfect Crea- 
ture than Man, becauſe it is not capable of ma- 
king it ſelf miſerable, as Man is. And, by the 
ſame Argument, Reaſon and Knowledge, and 
every other Perfection, nay even Exiſtence it ſelf, 
will be proved to be an Imperfection; becauſe tis 
That, without which a Creature could not be 
miſerable. The Truth therefore is ; The Abuſe 
of Liberty, that is, the Corruption and Depra- 
vation of That, without which no Creatures could 
be happy is the alone Cauſe of their Miſery : 
But as for Liberty it ſelf, it is a great Perfec- 


tion: And the more Perfect any Creature is, the 
more perfect is its Liberty: And the perfecteſt 
Liberty of all, is ſuch Liberty, as can never by 
any Ignorance, Deceit or Corruption, be byaſſed 
or diverted from Chooſing, what is the Proper 
Object of Free Choice, the greateſt Good. 

I 5thly. 
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That the 5thly. From hence it follows, that though pro- 
25 wt bably no Rational Creature can be, in a ſtrict 
tions of Ra · Philoſophical ſenſe, Impeccable ; yet we may eaſily 
tional Crea - Conceive, how God can place ſuch Creatures, as 
wres, © , he judges worthy of ſo excellent a Gift, in ſuch 
Natura) 2 State of Knowledge and near Communion with 
Liberty, himſelf, where Goodneſs and Holineſs ſhall ap- 
pear ſo amiable, and where they ſhall be exempr 
from all means of Temptation and Corruption; 
that it ſhall never be poſſible for them, notwith- 
ſtanding the Natural Liberty of their Will, to be 
ſeduced from their unchangeable Happineſs in the 
Everlaſting Choice and Enjoy ment of their great- 
eſt Good. Which is the State of good Angels, 
and of the Saints ia Heaven. 
That the Laſily: From what hath been ſaid upon this 
_ Head, it follows, that the true Ground and Foun. 
Ableton dation of all Eternal Moral Obligations, is This; 
are eternal that the ſame Reaſons, ( viz. the forementioned 
andneceſr* * neceſſary and eternal different Relations which 
2 ee n different Things bear one to another; and the con- 
any Laws. ſequent Fitneſs or Unfitneſs of the Application of 
* p. 114, different Things, or different Relations, one to 
_ another, unavoidably ariſing from that Difference 
of the Things themſelves ; ) theſe very ſame Rea- 
ſons, I ſay, which always and neceſſarily do de- 
termine the Will of God, as hath been before 
ſhown ; ought alſo conſtantly to determine the 
Will of all Subordinate Intelligent Beings. And 
when they do not; then ſuch Beings, ſetting up 
their own unreaſonable Self- Will in oppoſition to 
the Nature and Reaſon of Things, endeavour (as 
much as in them lies) to make Things be what 
they are not and cannot be: Which is the higheſt 
Preſumption and greateſt Inſolence imaginable : 
is acting contrary to their own Reaſon and 
 Enowledge ; *Tis an attempting to x that 
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Order, by which the Univerſe ſubſiſts; and 'tis 
alſo, by conſequence, offering the higheſt affront 
imaginable to the Creator of all things, who him- 
ſelf governs all his Actions by theſe Rules, and 
cannot but require the ſame of all his reaſonable 
Creatures. They who found all Moral Obliga- 
tions ultimately in the Will of God, muſt recur at 
length to the ſame thing ; only with this difference, 
that they do not clearly explain how the Nature 
and Will of God himſelf muſt be neceſſarily Good 
and Juſt, as I have endeavoured to do. They 
who found all Moral Obligations, only upon 
Laws made for the good of Societies; hold an 
Opinion, which (beſides that *tis fully confuted 
by what has been already ſaid concerning the e- 
ternal and neceſſary difference of Things,) is 
moreover ſo directly and manifeſtly eontradictory 
and inconſiſtent with it ſelf, that it ſeems ſtrange 
it ſhould not have been more commonly taken 


notice of. For if there be no difference between- 


Good and Evil, antecedent to all Laws ; there 
can be no Reaſon given why any Laws ſhould be 
made at all, when all things are naturally in- 
different. To ſay that Laws are neceſſary to be 
made for the good of Mankind, is confeſſing that 
certain Things tend to the Good' of Mankind, 
that is, to the preſerving and perfecting of their 
Nature; which Wiſe Men therefore think neceſſary 
to beeſtabliſhed by Laws. And if the reafon why 
certain Things are eſtabliſhed by wiſe and good 
Laws, is becauſe thoſe Things tend to the good 
of Mankind; *tis manifeſt they were good, ante- 
cedent to their being confirmed by Laws. Other- 
wile, if they were not good antecedent to all Laws, 


tis evident there could be no Reaſon why Such 


Laws ſhould be made, rather than the contrary. 
Which is the greateſt Abſurdity in the World. 
AND 
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ND now from what has been ſaid upon 

this Argument, I hope *tis in the whole 
ſufficiently clear, that the Being and Attributes 
of God, are, to attentive and conſidering Minds, 
abundantly capable of juſt Proof and Demonſtra- 
tion; and that the Adverſaries of God and Reli- 
gion, have not Reaſon on their ſide, (to which 
they would pretend to be ſtrict Adherers, ) but 
merely vain Confidence, and great Blindneſs and 
Prejudice; when they deſire it ſhould be thought, 
that, in the Fabrick of the World, God has left 
him ſelf wholly without Witneſs ; and that all the 
Arguments of Nature, are on the fide of Atheiſm 
and Irreligion. Some Men, I know, there are, 
who having never turned their Thoughts to Mat- 
ters of this Nature, think that theſe Things are 
all abſolutely above our Comprehenſion ; and that 
we talk about we know not what, when we diſ- 
pute about theſe Queſtions. But ſince the moſt 
conſiderable Atheiſts that ever appeared in the 
World, and the Pleaders for Univerſal Fatality, 
have All thought fit to argue in this Way, in their 
Attempts to remove the Firſt Foundations of Re- 
ligion; *tis Reaſonable and Neceſſary, that they 
ſhould be oppoſed in their own Way ; it being moſt 
certain, that no Argumentation, of whar kind 
ſoever, can poſſibly be made uſe of on the fide 
of Errour, but may alſo be uſed with much grea- 
ter Advantage on the behalf of Truth. 

2. From what has been ſaid upon this Argu- 
ment, we may ſee how it comes to paſs, that 
though nothing is ſo certain and undeniable as the 
Neceſſary Exiſtence of God, and the conſequent 
Deduction of all his Attributes; yer Men, who 
have never attended to the Evidence of Reaſon, 


and to the Notices that God hath given us of Him: 
i elt, 
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ſelf, may eaſily be in great meaſure ignorant of 
Both. That the three Angles of a Triangle are 
Equal to two right ones, 1s ſo certain and evi- 
dent, that whoever affirms the contrary, affirms 
what - may very eaſily be reduced to an expreſs 
Contradiction: Yet whoever turns not his Mind 
to conſider it at all, may eaſily be ignorant of 
This and numberleſs other the like Mathematical 
and moſt infallible Truths. 

3. Yet the Notices that God has been pleaſed 
to give us of himſelf, are ſo many and ſo obvi- 


dus; in the Conſtitution, Order, Beauty, and 


Harmony of the ſeveral Parts of the World; in 
the Frame and Structure of our own Bodies, and 
the wonderful Powers and Faculties of our Souls; 
in the, unavoidable Apprehenſions of our own 
Minds, and the common Conſent of all other 
Men; in every thing within us, and every thing 
without us: that no Man of the meaneſt Capa- 
city and greateſt Diſadvantages whatſoever, with 
the ſlighteſt and moſt ſuperficial Obſervation of 
the Works of God, and the loweſt and moſt ob- 
vious attendance to the Reaſon of Things, can be 
ignorant of Him; but he muſt be utterly without 
Excuſe Poſſibly he may not indeed be able to 
underſtand, or be affected by, nice and Metaphy- 
ſical Demonſtrations of the Being and Attributes 
of God: But then, for the ſame Reaſon, he is 
obliged alſo not to ſuffer himſelf to be ſhaken 
and unſettled, by the ſubtle Sophiſtries of Scep- 
tical and Atheiſtical Men; which he cannot per- 
haps anſwer, becauſe he cannot underſtand. But 
he is bound to adhere to thoſe Things which he 
knows, and thoſe Reafonings he is capable to 
judge of ; which are abundantly ſufficient to de- 
termine and to guide the Practice of ſober and 
conſidering Men, 


4. But 
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4. But this is not all. God has moreover 
finally, by a clear and expreſs Revelation of Him- 
ſelf, brought down from Heaven by his own Son, 
our Bleſſed Lord and Redeemer ; and ſuited to 
every Capacity and Underſtanding ; put to Si- 
lence the Ignorance of Fooliſh, and the Vanity of 
Sceptical and Profane Men. And, by declaring 
to us himſelf his own Nature and Attributes, he 
has effectually prevented all Miſtakes; which the 
Weakneſs of our Reaſon, the Negligence of our 
Application; the Corruption of our Nature, of 


the falſe Philoſophy of wicked and profane Men, 


might have led us into ; And ſo has infallibly fur- 
niſhed us with ſuffictent Knowledge, to enable us 
to perform our Duty in this Life, and to obtain 
our Happineſs m that which is to come. But 
this exceeds the Bounds of my preſent Subject, and 
deſerves to be handled in a particular Diſcourſe, 
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Should not have Preſumed to publiſh 


PR 


= — : is = 73 . 7 . 
%% Papers in Vindication of Natu- 


ral and Revealed Religion, after jo 
many excellent Diſcourſes already writ- 
len upon that Subject; had 1 not 
thought my ſelf obliged to it, in or- 
der to purſue more fully the Deſign of the Ho- 
nourable Founder of this Lecture, and to anſwer 
the Expectation of the Moſt Reverend and the Ho- 
nourable Truſtees appointed by bim. The Honoura- 
ble Robert Boyle, Eſq; was a Perſon no leſs zea- 
louſly ſollicitous for the propagation of true Religion, 
and the practice of Piety and Virtue ;, than diligent 
and ſucceſsful in improving Experimental Philoſophy, 
and inlarging our Knowledge of Nature. And it was 
his ſettled Opinion, that the advancement and in- 
creaſe of Natural Knowledge, would always be of 
Service to the Cauſe and Intereſt of true Religion, in 
oppoſition to Atheiſts and Unbelievers of all ſorts. 


Accordingly be in bis Life-time made excellent Uſe of 


bis own Obſervations to this purpoſe, in all his Wri- 
tings ;, and made Proviſion after his Death, for car- 
rying on the ſame Deſign perpetually. In purſuance 
of which End J endeavoured, in my former Difſ- 
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courſe, to ſtrengthen and confirm the Arguments 
which prove to us the Being and Attributes of God, 
partly by metaphyſital Reaſoning, and partly from 
the Diſcoveries ( principally thoſe that have been latel: y 
made) in Natural Philoſophy. And in the preſent 
Treatiſe, I have attempted, in a plainer and eafi 
Method, 10 eſtabliſh the Unalterable Obligations 

Natural Religion, and the Truth and Certainty 
the Chriſtian Revelation F what I have 2 i 
may in any meaſure promote the Intereſt of true Re- 
ligion in this ſceptical and profane Age, and anſwer 
the Deſign for which this Lecture was founded; 1 
have my End. 


It may perhaps be expected, that I ſhould take ſome 
notice of certain Remarks, which have been publiſh - 
ed upon my former Sermons. Had the Author of 
thoſe Remarks entered into the Merits of the Cauſe, 
or offered any conſiderable Reaſons in oppoſition 19 
what I had laid down ;, I ſhould have thought my 
ſelf obliged to give him a particular Anſwer, But 
fince his Book is made up chiefly of Railing, and groſs 
Miſconſtruftions ; and All that he pretends to jay by 
way of Argument, depends entirely upon Suppoſition 
of the Truth of the Carteſian Hypotheſis, which 
the beſt Mathematicians in the World have demon- 
ſtrated 4 be falſe ; I preſume it may be ſufficient, to 


ſhow here the Inſincerity of that Author, and the 


Weakneſs of bis Reaſoning, by a few brief Obſerva- 
tions. 


The only Argument he alledges againſt me in his 
whole Book, is This : That if we know not diſtinfly 
: what the f Eſſence of God, and 

that in this whole what the Eſſence of Matter is ; 


nech poſſibly demonſtrate them 


not to be 


taken in the pro- 


per Metaphyſical Senſe of the 4 all, to be two differ ent Eſſences. 
To 
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To which I anſwer. *Tis plain, Word, as fignifying That by | 
we know not the Eſſences 1 which a thing is what it is: 
J 


= For in That Senſe, the Attri- 
by Intuition; but can only 7 eaſon butes of God do conſtitute his 


about them, from what we know of Eſſence ; and Solidity, or Im- 
their different Properties or At- — a hy" - — _— or 
tributes. Now from the demon- —— n — 
ſtrable Attributes of God, and nifying here the ſame with 
from the known Properties of Mat- Swbftance. 

ter, we have as unanſwerable Reaſons to convince 

and ſatisfy us that their Eſſences are entirely diffe- 

rent, though we know not diſtinly what thoſe E/- 
ſences are; as our Faculties can afford us, in judging 

of any the certaineſt things whatſoever. For Inſtance : 

The demonſtrable Attributes of God, are, that He 

is Self-Exiftent, Independent, Eternal, Infinite, 
Unchangeable, Incorruptible, Intelligent, Free, 

All- Powerful, Wiſe, Juſt and Good: The known 
Properties of Matter are, that it is not Neceſſary 

or Self-Exiſtent, but Dependent, Finite, (nay, 

that it fills but a few very ſmall and inconſidera- 

ble portions of Space,) that it is Diviſible, Paſſive, 
Unintelligent, and conſequently uncapable of any 
Active Powers. Not nothing can be more certain 

and evident, than that the Subſtances to which theſe 
incompatible Attributes or Properties belong, or the 
Eſſences from which they flow, are entirely diffe- 

rent one from the other ; though we do not diſtinctiy 

know, what the inmoſt Subſtances or Eſſences them- 

ſelves are. If any Man will think à mere Hypo- 

theſis ( the Carteſian or any other ) concerning the 

inmoſt Nature of Subſtances, to be a more ſatisfac- 

tory Diſcovery of the different Eſſences of Things, 

than we can attain by reaſoning thus from their de- 
monſtrable Properties; and will chooſe rather to draw 

fend Conſequences from ſuch Hypotheſes and Ficti- 

ons. foundei upon no Proof at 1 than to make uſe | 

cf ſuch Philoſophy as is grounded only upon clear Rea- 

K 4 ſon 
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ſon or good Experiments; I know no help for it, 
but he muſt be permitted to injoy bis Opinion quietly. 


The reſt of the Book, is All either an indecent and 
unreaſonable reviling of the learned Mr Locke : from 
whom I neither cited any one Paſſage, nor ( that 1 


| know of ) borrowed any Argument from bim; And 


therefore is altogether Impertinent. Or elſe it con- 
fiſts of eroſs M:ſrepreſentations of my Senſe, and very 
unfair Conſtructions and falſe Citations of my Words , 
of which I ball preſently give ſome Inſtances. 


The firſt 8, and the 35th and 36th Pages of the 
Remarks, are /pent in atiempting io prove, that if 
we do not firſt know what the Eſſence of God, and 
what the Eſſence of Matter, is; ( that is, if the 
Carteſian Hypotheſis or Fiction concerning the Eſ- 
ſences of Spiritual and Material Subſtance,” be not 
granted to be true;) there is no way left, by which 
it can be proved at all, that the Eſſence of God and 
Matter is not one and the ſame. To which I have 
already given an anſwer : viz. that from the demon- 
ſtrable Attributes of God, and from the known 
Properties of Matter (being incompatible with each 
other ; ) we have as abſolute certainty of their Eſſen- 
ces or Subſtances being different, though we do not 
diſtinctiy know what thoſe Eſſences are; as our Fa- 
cult ies inable us to attain in any Metaphyſical Queſ- - 
tion. For, incompatible Properties can no more 
poſſibly be in any unknown, than in any known 
Subjett. | N 
Pag. 12. The Author of the Remarks aſſerts, 
that Des-Cartes and his Followers have Mathema- 
tically proved, that the Eſſence of Matter conſiſts in 
Length, Breadth, and Depih. And upon this con- 
fident Aſſertion, his whole Book depends in every part. 
To this therefore I anſwer, that That Hypotheſis 
is really ſo far from being Mathematically proved 
10 
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to be True, that on the contrary He cannot but 
know (if he knows any thing of theſe Matters, ) that | 
the greateſt Mathematicians in the preſent Age, Men | 
confeſſedly greater in that Science than any that e- =- 
ver lived before them, have clearly proved (as T , ' 
before. ſaid) that it is“ abſolutely Falſe. And not to gir — 16 
take the leaſt notice of This throughout his whole Newton: | 
Book, argues either great Inſincerity, or great Ig- Principia, f 
norancc. Kad. | 
8 WED Ed. f. [| 
I bad affirmed, that, to Imagine an Eternal and 24. it 
* Tofinite Nothing, was being reduced to the Neceſ- 1 

ſity of Imagining a Contradiction or Impoſſibility. | | 

For this, he argues againſt me (Remark. pag. 14,) 

as if I had aſſerted, that it was poſſible to imagine 14 

an Eternal and Infinite Nothing; whereas 1 aſſerted 

that it was impoſſible, and an expreſs Contradiction 

foto do. This is great Inſincerity. 


L 


— — 
— 


I had charged the Carteſians with being una void- 
ably reduced to the Abſurdity of making Matter a 
neceſſarily-exiſting Being. In citing this Paſſage, 
( Remark. pag. 14 and 15 ) he ridiculouſly repre- 
ſents me as ſaying, that this Abſurdity conſiſted in 
making Extenſion neceſſary ; Though be knew, that 
in that very Paſſage, I ſuppoſed Matter and Exten- 
ſion to be intirely different Things. This likewiſe is 
great Inſincerity. . 


I had. ſaid, that the Idea of Immenſity was an 
Idea that no way belonged to Matter. Inſtead of 
this, he cites me aſſerting ſenſelefily ( Remark. pag. 
159) that Extenſion no way belongs to Matter. 

s if that which is not Immenſe or Infinite, ts 
therefore not extended at all. This is the greateſt 
Diſingenuity in the World. 


Remark. 


tus, 


| 13S 


* Ouzro an a Deo fieri 
ics ut mundus eſſet Fai 
Epiſt. ad Carteſium 68, 
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Remark. pag. 15. He ſays: I am ſure this 
Author cannot produce One, no not One Carte- 
ſian, that ever made Matter a neceſſarily-exiſting 
Being; that ever contradicted himſelf in Words, 
upon this Subject ; that ever was mightily, or 
not mightily, or at all perplexed with what Mr 
Clarke calls his Argument; nay, that ever heard 
of that Thing he calls his Argument. Why are 
they thus miſrepreſented and impoſed upon? 
To this I anfwer : It had been ſufficient io make 
good my charge, to have ſhown, that from the Car- 


zeſian Hypotheſis it followed by unavoidable con- 


ſequence, that Matter muſl be a neceſſarily-exiſting Be- 
ing; though the Carteſians themſelves had not ſeen 
that Conſequence. Yet I cited moreover a Paſſage 
out of Regis; wherein is plain He perceived and 
owned that Conſequence. But becauſe the Remarker 
ſeems not ſatisfied with this, and pretends to triumph 
here with great pleaſure and aſſurance ; 1 will for 
once comply with his Challenge, and produce him An- 
other, and That an unexceptionable Carteſian, even 
Des-Cartes himſelf, who Was greatly perplexed 
with the Argument I mentioned, and was unavoid- 
ably reduced to make Matter a neceſſarily- exiſtin 

Being, and at the ſame time did contradict himſelf 
in Words upon this Subject. I was objefted to 
Des-Cartes by ſome very learned 
Men, that if Extenſion and 
Matter were the ſame thing, it 
ſeemed to them to follow, that 


Partis prime. 

Nondum illud poſſum con- 
coquere, eam eſſe inter res 
corporeas connexionem, ut nec 
mundum Deus creare potuerit 
niſi infinitum, nec ullum cor- 
pus in nihilum redigere, quin 


co ipſo teneatur aliud paris 


God could neither poſſibly make 


the World finite; nor annihilate 
any part of Matter, without cre- 
ating at the ſame time juſt as 
much more to ſupply its Place. 


quantitatis ſtatim creare, Epiſt. 7. Partis ſecunde. 


To 
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To this be anſwers : * that, ac- "3 
cording to his Hypotheſis, it puto 2 — Contradice 
does indeed imply a contradichion fun., Carte. — 4 . 
to ſuppoſe the World to be Fi. prime, \ * 
nite, or to ſuppoſe God annihi. Mihi autem non videtur 
lating any part of Matter; but de ulla dar 4 f elfe dicen- 


l dum. ipſam a fieri non 
= 5 * God cannot p<fle. Cum enim Omni, Ra. 
3 


Cannot cauſe tis Veri & Bon; ab ejus Om- i 
that Two and Three ſhall not dem dee Bes. 0 * * | 
make Five, Or any other Contra- cere non, poſſe ut Mons fit 
dition whatſoever, 1s not this ſine Valle, vel ut Unum & | 
making Matter a neceſſarily-ex- Duo non fint Tria; 12 tas | 
iſting Being, to own that *tis a 
Contradiion to JuPpoſe God anni. tu. idem 
Bilating it, or ſetting bounds to it ? Spatio, quod fit Plane vacy- 
4 mt this Contradicting himſelf cone, . 6. Partis fe. 
for a Man 10 affirm ( as Cartes | 

does in all his Writings) that the World "was Cre. 

ated by God and Depends upon him, and yet at f be 

fame time to declare that % implies as plain a Coy. 
tradition to ſup poſe an Part of Matten aunibilabl- 

by the Power of God, as to ſuppoſe that co and 

Three ſhould not maks Five ? Is not this really a 
ridiculing of the Power of God ? And was not 
Des-Cartes therefore greatly perplexed with the 
Argument I mentioned > And is not an Hypotheſis, 

from which ſuch Conſequences unavoidabl and con- 


whatever oPpoſes this Hypotheſis, 4 T depriving us + Remark 
of the Means of Proving the Exiſtence of the one P48 25. 
only true God ? | 


The Remarker humbly deſires his Reader (pag. 
16.) to he perſwaded, that he is of no particular 


that 
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that he believed Des-Cartes had e 
proved his Hypotheſis ; and takes not the leaſt M. 
tice of its having ſince been fully confuted hy Ma- 
thematicians confeſſedly far more eminent in that Sci- 
ence, than Des Cartes was, This is a very ſingular 
Mark of Impartiality, and of being addifted 10 no 
Party in Matters of Philoſophy. 


Speaking of the Carteſian Argument drawn from 
the Idea of God, I had uſed theſe Words: Our firſt 
Certainty of the Exiſtence of God, ariſes not 
from this; that, in tbe Idea we frame of him in 


our Minds, or rather in the Definition that we 


make of the word [ God,] as ſignifying a Bein 
of all poffible Perfections, we include Self- Exif, 
tence: But, &c. Meaning, that, according to That 
Argument, Self-Exiſtence was rather made only a 
part of the Debnition of the word, than proved 
zo be a real Attribute of the Being it ſelf. Inſtead 
of this, the Remarker ( pag. 17 and 19) by a chil- 
aiſh miſunderſtanding of the Syntax of the Sentence, 
and referring the Particle [or] to a wrong Member 
of the Period, cites my Words in a quite different 
manner; as if I had ſaid, In the Idea we frame of 
God in our own Minds, or rather in the Idea we 
frame of him in the Definition that we make of 
the Word, Sc. And be is very facetious (pag. 17, 
and 19, ) in ridiculing this framing of an Les in a 
Definition; which he calls, as it truly is, a Real 
Piece of Nonſenſe. But when, upon the review, be 
finds himſelf the true and only Author of it, for 
want of underſtanding Grammar; 1 ſuppoſe it will 
make him more modeſt and careful. 


He accuſes me ( Remark. pag. 18, 20,, &c.) of 
not underſtanding he Carteſian Argument drawn 
from the Idea of God. I confeſs my ſelf very ""_ 
to ſubmit to this Charge ; And I can ſhow bim muc 

more 


more Learned Writers than either. of Us, «who have 


does underſtand it, he will do the World à very 
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likewiſe not underſtood that Argument, If He | S Cud- 


worth's 


; | wy | S 5 
acceptable piece of Service to make it out. — 
0 Oc. 


What be ſays in his 21ſt, 22d, 23d, and 24th 
pages, is ſuch a heap of Miſconſtruttions, and ſo 
entirely void of Senſe ; that I confeſs I cannot at 
all tell what he means. | 

From my uſing the word Mere Matter, he con- 
cludes ( pag. 29, ) that I imagine there is ano- 
ther ſort of Matter, which 1s not a mere, bare, 
pure incogitative Matter; and that Theſe Terms 
neceſſarily import this Senſe, Whereas in every 
one of the places he cites, tis as expreſs and evi- 
dent as Words can make it, that by Mere Matter 
T underſtand the Matter of which the World con- 
fiſts, not as oppoſed to Another ſort of Matter ; 
but either as oppoſed to Motion and to the Form 
of the World, or as conſidered by itſelf and without 
the Government and Direction of a Supreme In- 
telligent Mind. This therefore is the higheſt degree 
of Inſincerity. 


He charges me, ( pag. 4, and 29, and 3o, ) 
with making a Tranſlation quite different from 
Spinoza's Senſe and Words. How I could miſtranſ- 
late what I did not tranſlate at all, J underſtand 
not: But whether I have miſrepreſented Spinoza's 


Senſe, or no, (as 1 think I have not,) This I can 


only leave to the learned World to judge. 


J reduced Spinoza's Opinion to this ; That the 
Material World, and every part of it, with 
the Order and Manner of Being of each Part, 
is the only Self-Exiſting or Neceſſarily - Exiſt- 
ing Being. And this I think is as clearly 2 

taine 


| 
| 
| 
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* Prater Deum nulla dari 
neq; concipi poteſt ſubſtantia. 


Spinox. Ethic. Par. Prop. 14. 


Una ſubſtantia non poteſt 
produci ab alia ſubſtantia. 
Prop. 6, 

Res nullo alio modo neq; 
alio ordine a Deo prod uci po- 
tuerunt quam productæ ſunt, 
Prop. 33. 

Ad naturam ſubſtantiz per- 
tinet exiſtere. Prop. 7. 

+ Omnes qui naturam di- 
vinam aliquo modo contem- 
plati ſunt, Deum eſſe Corpo- 
reum negant. Ethic. Par. I. 
Prop. 15. Schoz, 


tained in the * Words I cited from 
bim, as any thing can be. Here ibe 
Remarker aſſerts (pag. 30.) that 
Spinoza never taught this Doctrine; 
nay, that be taught the quite con- 
trary. To prove which; be cites a 
Paſſage, where Spinoza affirms, 
that ＋ All who have in any degree 
conſidered the Divine Nature, de- 
ny that God is Corporeal. Now 
this alſo is extremely Inſincere. For 
had this Author cited here the whole 
Sentence of Spinoza, as be had cited 
it before in his 26th page; it would 
have appeared evidently, that Spi- 


noza, by denying God to be Corporeal, meant only. 
fallaciouſly to deny his being any particular Piece of 


+ Per Corpus intellizimus 
quamcunque quantitatem lon- 
gam, latam, & profundam, 
certa aliqua figura terminatum; 
quo nit! abſurdius de Deo, 
ente ſcilicet abſolute infinito, 
dici poteſt. 16d. 

** Subſtantiam Corpoream, 


quæ non niſi inſinita concipi 


poteſt, nulla ratione natura 
divins indiguam efſe dici po- 
teſt, | 


Matter, any I Finite Body, and of 
a certain Figure. For, that He be- 
lieved infinite Cor poreal Subſtance, 
that is, the whole Material Uni- 
verſe, to be God; ( beſides the Places 
T had cited from him,) he in ** ex- 
preſs Words acknowledges, in a paſ- 


ſage which this very Author cites in 


the 40% page of his Remarks : And 
He maintains it at large through the 
whole of that very FF Scholium, 


from whence the Remarker has with 


++Schol.:d the greateſt Inſincerity taken the preſent Objection. 


Prop. 
Par, I. 


'S- But beſides: Suppoſe Spinoza had not explained bim- 
felf in this place, and had in this ſingle Paſſage con- 


tradifted what he had plainly taught throughout the 
reſt of his Book, would this have been any juſt Rea- 
fon to ſay, that Spinoza never taught the Doctrine I 
imputed to him? nay, that he taught the quite con- 


trary. 


He 


He charges me ( pag. 32.) with arguing only a- 
gainſt the Acceſſories of Atheiſm, and- leaving the 


Eſſential Hypotheſis in its full force; nay, with 


confirming and eſtabliſhing (pag. 11.) Spinoza's 
Atheiſm. It ſeems, in the Opinion of this Author, 
that proving the Material World to be, not a Neceſſa- 
ry but a Dependent Being, made, preſerved and go- 
verned, by a Self- Exiſtent, Independent, Eternal, 
Infinite Mind, of perfect Knowledge, Wiſdom, Power, 
Fuſtice, Goodneſs and Truth ;, is arguing only againſt 
the Acceſſories of Atheiſm : And that the Eſſential 
Hypotheſis of Atheiſm is left untouched, nay con- 
firmed and eſtabliſhed, by all who will not preſume to 
define the Eſſence of that Supreme Mind according 
to the Unintelligible Language of the Schools, and 
the groundleſs Imagination of Des-Cartes concerning 
the Subſtance or Eſſence of Matter and Spirit, 1 
confeſs it appears to me, on the contrary, that the 
Eſſence of Atheiſm lies in making God either an Un- 
intelligent Being [/uch as is the Material Morld,] or at 
leaſt a Neceſſary Agent ¶ ſuch as Spinoza makes his 
One Subſtance to be,] void of all Freedom, Wiſ- 
dom, Power and Goodneſs ; and, that Other Me- 
raphy ſical Diſputes are only about the Acceſſories : 


And that there is much more Ground, on the other 


fide, to ſuſpect That very Hypotheſis, of which this 
Writer 1s ſo fond, to be favourable to the Atheiſts 
main Purpoſe. For if from Des-Cartes's Notion of 
the Eſſence of Matter, it follows ( as he himſelf, in 
the Places now cited, confeſſes in expreſs words,) that 
it implies a Contradiction 1 ſuppoſe the Material 
World Finite, or to ſuppoſe any part of Matter 
can be annihilated by the Power of God; 1 ap- 
peal to this Author, whether This does not naturally 


tend to make men think Matter a Neceſſary and Self- 


Exiſtent Being. | 
| He 
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He charges me (pag. 33.) with falſely accuſing Spi- 
noza, of making God a mere Neceſſary Agent ; and 
cites a paſſage or two out of Spinoza, wherein that 
Author ſeems to aſſert the contrary, The words 
which I cited from Spinoza, do as clearly. expreſs 
what I charged him with, as tis poſſible for any thing 


* A ſumma Dei potentia 
omnia neceſſario effluxiſſe. 

Omnia ex Neceſſtate Divinæ 
Naruræ deter minata ſunt, &c. 

Quicquid concipimus in 
Dei poteſtate eſſe, id neceſſario 
eſt. 

Res nullo alio modo, neq; 
alio. ordine, a Deo produci 
potuerunt, quam productz 
unt. 

Deum non operari ex Liber- 
tate Voluntatis- 


to be expreſſed. For be aſſerts 
plainly, that * from the Power of 
God, All things proceed Neceſ- 
farily ; that All Things are de- 
termined by the Neceſſity of the 
Divine Nature; that whatever is 
in the Power of God, muſt Neceſ- 
ſarily exiſt; Sat things could not 
have been produced by God. in 
any other Manner or Order, than 
they Now are; and that God does 


agit. 


Sequitur, 

eſſe E Liberam. 
Deus ex ſolis ſuz naturæ 
legibus, & 4 nemine coattus 


| not Act by a Liberty of Will. 
Al this the Remarker very inſincerely paſſes over, 
without the leaſt Notice. And the words which be 
cites out of Spinoza, do not at all prove the contrary 
to what J aſſerted. For when Spi- 
noza /ays, that + God alone is a 
Free Cauſe; and that God acts by 
the Laws of his own Nature, with-- 
out being forced by Any: *Tis e- 
vident, be does not there mean, a 


Freedom of Will; but only fallaciouſly ſignifies, that 


folum Deum 


.the Neceſſity by which all things exiſt in the manner 


they do, is an inward Neceſſity in the Nature of the 
Things themſelves, in oppoſition to any Force put 
upon them from without: Which external Force 

tis plain indeed that ¶ the n ]; the whole Univerſe 
( the God of Spinoza) cannot be ſubject to; becauſe it 
is ſuppoſed to contain All things, within it ſelf. But 
beſides : Suppoſing (as I ſaid before) that Spinoza 
had directly contradicted himſelf in this one Pajages 


how would That have proved my charge againſt him 
to have been falſe ? 

He ſays ( Pag: 34.) that I am guilty my ſelf, of 
what I groundleſsly imputed to Spinoza; viz. of ma- 
king God a mere Neceſſary Agent: Namely, by af- 
firming that there is a Neceſſary Difference between 
Good and Evil, and that there is ſuch a thing as 
Fitneſs and Unfitneſs, Eternally, Neceſſarily, and 
Unchangeably, in the Nature and Reaſon of 
things, antecedently to Will and to all Poſitive 
or Arbitrary Appointment whatſoever. This, be 
ſays, is a groundleſs and poſitive Aſertion; and plain- 
ly imports the Eternal Neceſſary Co-exiſtence of all 
things, as much as Spinoza's Hypotheſis does. I not 
this an admirable Conſequence ? Becauſe I affirm the 
Proportions of things, and the Differences of Good 
and Evil, to be Eternal and Neceſſary ; that there- 
fore J affirm the Exiſtence of the Things themſelves, 
to be alſo Eternal and Neceſſary ? Becauſe J affirm the 
Proportion, ſuppoſe between a Sphere and a Cylinder, 
to be Eternal and Neceſſary , that therefore I affirm 
the Exiſtence of Material Spheres and Cylinders, to 
be likewiſe Eternal and Neceſſary ? Becauſe I affirm 
the Difference between Virtue and Vice, to be Eternal 
and Neceſſary; that therefore I affirm Men, who 
practiſe Virtue or Vice, to have exiſted Eternally ? 
This Accuſation ſhows both extreme Ignorance, and 
great Malice, in the Author of the Remarks. 

J had uſed theſe words. ( Demonſtar. pag. 9, ) 
How an Eternal Duration can now be actually paſt, 
is a thing utterly as impoſſible for our narrow Un- 
derſtandings to comprehend, as any thing, that 15 
not an expreſs Contradiction, can be imagined to 
be; And yet, to deny the Truth of the Propoſilion, 
that an eternal Duration is now actually paſt, is to 
aſſert ſomething ſtill far more unintelligible, even 4 
real and expreſs Contradiction. Inſtead of this, the 
Remarker ( pag. 39. ) citing my Words, with extreme 

L Diſinge- 
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Di ſingenuity leaves out one half of the Sentence, and 
makes me to ſay abſolutely, hat ſomething is ſtill 
far more unintelligible than that which is utterly 
impoſſible to be underſtood. Such groſs Miſrepre- 
ſentations as theſe, in leaving out one part of a Sen- 
tence, to make the reſt Nonſenſe ; can very hardly pro- 
ceed, but from want of Honeſty. 

Laſtly, (pag. 41.) be ſays Yhat in my Sermons 
there is not one Argument offered, to prove a- 
gainſt Syinora, that God is a Spirit. I perſuaded 
my ſelf, that the proving God to be a Being abſolutely 
diſtin from the Material World, Selfrexiſtent, In- 
telligent, Free, All- powerful, Wiſe, and Good; had 
been proving him to be a Spirit. But it ſeems, 0 
Proof is of any Fore with this Author, if it be not 
agreeable to the Carteſian Philoſophy, in which alone 
he ſeems io have any knowledge. To this therefore, J 
am not obliged to trouble either m y ſelf or the Reader, 
with giving any further Anſcper. 
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DISCOURSE 


Concerning the 


Unalterable Obligations 


O F 


NATURAL RELIGION, 
AND THE 
TzxuTH and CERTAINTY 


OF THE 


Chriſtian Revelation. 


- — 


T7, is in a former Diſcourſe endeavour'd The ro- 


to lay firmly the firſt Foundations of n. 
Religion, in the certainty of the Exiſt- 

l ence and of the Attributes of God; by 
= = proving ſeverally and diſtintly : 

That Something muſt needs have exiſted from E- 
ernity: And how mo ſoever the Difficulties 

2 are 


- - 


14.8 


The EVIDENCES off Natural 


are, which perplex the Conceptions and Appre- 
henſions we attempt to frame of an eternal Dura- 
tion; yet they neither ought nor can raiſe in any 
Man's Mind any Doubt or Scruple concerning 
the truth of the Aſſertion it ſelf, that Something 
has really been eternal. 3 

That there muſt have exiſted from Eternity ſome 
One Unchangeable and Independent Being ; becauſe, 
to ſuppoſe an eternal ſucceſſion of merely depen- 
dent Beings, proceeding one from another in an 
endleſs progreſſion without any original Indepen- 
dent Cauſe at all, is ſuppoſing things that have in 
their own Nature no Neceſſity of Exiſting, to be 
from Eternity cauſed or produced by nothing; 
which is the very ſame Abſurdity and expreſs 
Contradiction, as to ſuppoſe them produced by 
Nothing at any determinate time. 

That That unchangeable and independent Be- 
ing, which has exiſted from eternity, without any 
external Cauſe of its exiſtence 3 muſt be Self-exiſt- 
ent, that is, Neceſſarily-exiſting. 

That it muſt of neceſſity be Infinite or eve 
where preſent; a Being moſt Simple, Uniform, In- 
variable, Indiviſible, Incorruptible, and infinitely 
removed from all ſuch Imperfections, as are the 
known Qualities and inſeparable Properties of the 
Material! World. 

That it muſt of neceſſity be but One; becauſe, 
to ſuppoſe two, or more, different Self-Exiſtent 
independent Principles, may be reduced to a di- 
rect contradiction. 
That it muſt neceſſarily be an Intelligent Be- 
ing. 
That it muſt be a Free and voluntary, not a Ne- 
ceſſary Agent, | 

That this Being muſt of neceſſity have Infinite 
Power; and that in this Attribute is included par- 
ticularly, a Poſſibility of creating or producing 


hings, 
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Things, and alſo a Poſſibility of communicating 
to Creatures the Power of Beginning Motion, and 
a Poſſibility of enduing them with Liberty or Free- 
dom of Vill; which Freedom of Will is not in- 
conſiſtent with any of the Divine Altributes, | 
That He muſt of Neceſſity be infinitely /iſe. . 
And laſtly, That He muſt neceſſarily be a Being 
of infinite Goodneſs, Fuſtice, and Truth, and all o- 
ther moral Perfections; ſuch as become the Su- 
preme Governour and Judge of the World. 


It remains now, in order to compleat my de- >&. 
ſign of proving and eſtabliſhing the Truth and 
Excellency of the whole Superſtructure of our 
moſt Holy Religion; that I proceed upon this 
Foundation of the certainty of the Being and At- 
tributes of God, to demonſtrate in the next place 
the unalterable Obligations of Natural Religion, and 
the certainty of Divine Revelation ; in oppoſition 
to the vain- arguings of certain vitious and pro- 
fane Men, who, merely upon accoant of their 
err would be thought to be ſtrict Ad- 
herers to Reaſon, and ſincere and diligent Inqui- 
rers into Truth; when indeed on the contrary 
there is but too much cauſe to fear, that they are 
not at all ſincerely and really deſirous to be ſatiſ- 
fied in the true State of Things, but only ſeek, 
under the pretence and cover of Infidelity, to ex- 
cuſe their Vices and Debaucheries; which they 
are ſo ſtrongly inſla ved to, that they cannot pre- 
vail with themſelves upon any account to forſake 
them: And yet a rational Submitting to ſuch 
Truths, as juſt Evidence and unanſwerable Rea- ky, 
ſon would induce them to believe, muſt neceſſa- 
rily make 2 uneaſy under thoſe Vices, and ſelf- as 
condemned in the practice of them. It remains \ug : 54 
therefore (I ſay) in order to finiſh the Deſign Ir A K þ 
propoſed to my lt; os eſtabliſhing the. Tron” 41.5 
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and Excellency of our Holy Religion, in oppo- 


fition to all ſuch vain Pretenders to Reaſon as 
theſe ; that I proceed at this time, by a conti- 
nuation of the ſame method of arguing, by 
which I before demonſtrated the Being and Ar- 
tributes of God, to prove diſtinctly the follow- 
ing Propoſitions. 

I. That the ſame neceſſary and eternal different 
Relations, that different Things bear one to ano- 
ther; and rhe ſame conſequent Fitneſs or Unfitneſs 
of the Application of different Things or diffe- 
rent Relations one to another, with regard to 
which the Will of God always and neceſſarily 
does determine it ſelf to chooſe to act only what 


Truth, in order to the Welfare of the whole Uni- 
verſe ; ought likewiſe conſtantly to determine the 
Wills of all ſubordinate rational Beings, to govern 
all their Actions by the ſame Rules, for the Good 
of the Publick in their reſpective Stations. That 


is; theſe eternal and neceſſary differences of 


Things, make it fit and reaſonable for Creatures fo 
to act; they cauſe it to be their Duty, or lay an 
Obligation upon them, ſo to do; even ſeparate 


from the conſideration of theſe Rules being the 


Poſitive Will or command of God; and alſo ante- 
cedent to any reſpect or regard, expectation or 


i * apprehenſion, of any particular, private and per- 
nl ib ſonal Advantage or Diſadvantage, Reward or Pu- 


niſbment, either preſent or future, annexed either 
by natural conſequence, or by poſitive appoint- 
ments, to the practiſing or neglecting thoſe 
Rules. | 
II. That though theſe eternal moral Obligati- 
ons are indeed of themſelves incumbent on all ra- 


573 ſabj;,fional Beings, even antecedent to the conſiderati- 


go of their being the poſitive Will and Command 
f, God; yet That which moſt ſtrongly confirms, 
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and in practice moſt effectually and indiſpenſably 


inforces them upon us, is this; that both from 
the Nature of Things, and the Perfections of God, 
and from ſeveral other collateral conſiderations, 
it appears, that as God is himſelf neceſſarily Juſt 


and Good in the exerciſe of his infinite Power in 


the Government of the whole World, ſo he can- 
not but likewiſe poſitively Require that all his ra- 
tional Creatures ſhould in their Proportion be ſo 
too, in the exerciſe of each of their Powers in their 
reſpective Spheres. That is; As theſe eternal mo- 
ral Obligations are really in perpetual Force mere- 
ly from their own Nature and the abſtract Reaſon 
of Things; ſo alſo they are moreover the expreſs 
and unalterable Will, Command, and Law of God 
to his Creatures, which he cannot but expect 
ſhould, in Obedience to his Supreme Authority, 
as well as in compliance with the Natural Reaſon 
of Things, be regularly and conſtantly obſerved 
through the whole Creation, 

III. That therefore, though theſe eternal moral 
Obligations are alſo incumbent indeed on all ra- 
tional Creatures, antecedent to any reſpect of Par- 
ticular Reward or Puniſhment ; yet they muſt cer- 
tainly and neceſſarily be attended with Rewards 
and Puniſhments. Becauſe the ſame Reaſons, which 
prove God himſelf to be neceſſarily Juſt and Good 
and the Rules of Juſtice, Equity and Goodneſs, 
to be his unalterable Will Law and Command, 
to all Created Beings ; prove alſo that he cannot 
but be pleaſed with and approve ſuch Creatures as 
imitate-and obey him by obſerving thoſe Rules, 
and be diſpleaſed with ſuch as act contrary thereto 
and conſequently that he cannot but ſome way or 
other make a /uitable Difference in his Dealings 
with them; and manifeſt his Supreme Power and 
abſolute Authority, in finally ſupporting, main- 


taining, and vindicating effectually the Honour 
| x 4 of 
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of theſe his Divine Laws ; as becomes the Juſt and 

Righteous Governour and Diſpoſer of all things. 
IV. That conſequently, though in order to eſta- 
bliſh this ſuitable difference berween the Fruits or 
Effects of Virtue and Vice, ſo reaſonable in it ſelf, 
and ſo abſolutely neceſſary for the Vindication of 
the Honour of God; the Nature of Things, and 
the Conſtitution and Order of God's Creation, 
was Originally fuch, that the obſervance of the 
eternal Rules of Juſtice, Equity and Goodneſs, 
does indeed of it ſelf tend by direct and natural 
conſequence to make all Creatures happy; and 
the contrary practice, to make them miſerable : 
Yet ſince through ſome great and general Cor- 
ruption and Depravation, ( whenceſoever That 
may have ariſen ; the particular Original whereof 
could hardly have been known Now without Re- 
velation 3 ) ſince, I ſay, the condition of Men in 
this preſent State 1s ſuch, that the natural Order 
of Things in this World is in event manifeſtly 
perverted, and Virtue and Goodneſs are viſibly 
prevented in great meaſure from obtaining their 
proper and due Effects in eſtabliſhing men's Hap- 
pineſs proportionable to their behaviour and prac- 
tice 3 therefore *ctis abſolutely impoſſible, that 
the whole view and intention, the original and 
the fina] Deſtgn, of God's creating ſuch rational 
Beings as Men are, and 2 them in this 
Globe of Earth, as the chief and principal, or in- 
deed (may we not ſay) the only Inhabitants, for 
whoſe ſake alone This part at leaſt of the Crea- 
tion is evidently fitted up and accommodated; 
tis abſolutely impoſſible (I ſay ) that the whole of 
God's Deſign in all this, ſhould be nothing more, 
than to keep up eternally a ſucceſſion of ſuch 
ſhort-lived Generations of Men as at preſent Are 
and thofe in fuch a corrupt, confuſed, and diſor- 
derly State of Things, as we ſce the World is 
| — now 


* 
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now in; without any due obſervation of the eter- 
nal Rules of Good and Evil, without any clear 


and remarkable Effect of the great and moſt ne- & 


ceſſary Differences of Things, and without any 
final vindication of the Honour and Laws of God 
in the proportionable reward of the beſt, or pu- 


niſhment of the worſt of Men. And conſequently F* 
tis certain and neceſſary, (even as certain as the .,vnavanhe 


c. unll 
Aiken 


moral Attributes of God before demonſtrated, ) 
that inſtead of continuing an eternal ſucceſſion of 


new Generations in the preſent. Form and State of A 


Things, there muſt at ſome time or other be ſuch 
a Revolution and Renovation of Things, ſuch a 
future State of exiſtence of the ſame Perſons, as 
that by an exact diſtribution of Rewards or Pu- 


niſhments therein, all the preſent Diſorders and C 


Inequalities may be ſet right; and that the whole 


Scheme of Providence, which to us who judge of 


it by only one ſmall Portion of it, ſeems now ſo 
inexplicable and much confuſed ; may appear at 
its conſummation, to be a Deſign worthy of In- 
finite Wiſdom, Juſtice and Goodnels. . 

V. That, though the indiſpenſable neceſſity of 
all the great and moral Obligations of Natural 
Religion, and alſo the Certainty of a future State 
of Rewards and Puniſhments, be thus in general 
deducible even demonſtrably, by a Chain of clear 
and undeniable reaſoning : Yet, (in the preſent 
State of the World, by what means ſoever it came 
originally to be ſo corrupted, of which more 
hereafter, ) ſuch is the Careleſueſi, Tnconſiderateneſs, 
and Want of Attention of the greater part of Man- 
kind ; ſo many the Prejudices and falſe Notions im- 
bibed by evil Education; ſo ſtrong and violent 
the unreaſonable Luſts, Appetites and Deſires of 
Senſe 3 and ſo great the Blindneſs, introduced by 
ſuperſtitious Opinions, vitious Cuſtoms, and debauch- 
ed Practices through the World; that very Few 
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are able, in reality and effect, to diſcover theſe 


Things clearly and plainly for themſelves ; but 
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ſome meaſure and put ſome kind of check to the 


5 Men have great need of particular Teaching, and 


much Inſtruction, to convince them of the Truth 


3 and Certainty and Importance of theſe things; to 


WY, py them a due Senſe, and clear and juſt Appre- 


Henſions concerning them; and to bring them ef- 
fectually to the pradtice of the plaineſt and moſt 

* © © neceſſary Duties. . ; 
„VI. That, though in almoſt every Age there 
-- have indeed been in the Heathen World ſome 
| +? wiſe and brave and good Men, who have made it 


their Buſineſs to ſtudy and practiſe theſe things 


's $ 4 "1 


- themſelves, and to teach and exhort others to do 
the like; who ſeem therefore to have been raiſed 
„up by Providence, as Inſtruments to reprove in 


extreme Superſtition and Wickedneſs of the Na- 


N tions wherein they lived : Yet none of theſe have 


- ever been able to reform the World, with any 


5 cConſiderably great and univerſal Succeſs; Becauſe 
** 


* 9 
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F 


they have been but very few, that have in earneſt 
. © Tet themſelves about this excellent Work ; and 


Athey that have indeed ſincerely done it, have 


-; themſelves been intirely ignorant of ſome Doc- 
trines, and very doubiſul and uncertain of others, 
abſolutely neceſſary for the bringing about that 
great End; and thoſe things which they have 
been certain of and in good meaſure underſtood, 
they have not been able 1 prove and explain clearly 
enough; and thoſe that they have been able both 
to prove and explain by ſufficiently clear reaſon- 
ng, they have not yet had Authority enough to 
inforce and inculcate upon men's Minds with ſo 

ſtrong an impreſſion, as to influence and govern 

the general Practice of the World. 

VII. That therefore there was plainly wanting 

a Divine Revelation, to recover Mankind mw of 

cer 
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their univerſally degenerate Eſtate, into a State 
ſuitable to the original Excellency of their Na- 
ture: Which Divine Revelation, both the Neceſ- 
ſit ies of Men and their natural Notions of God, 
gave them reaſonable ground to expect and hope 
for; As appears from the Acknowledgments 
which the beſt and wiſeſt of the Heathen Philo- 
phers themſelves have made, of their Senſe of the 
neceſſity and want of ſuch a Revelation; and 
from their Expreſſions of the hopes they had en- 
tertained, that God would ſome time or other 
vouchſafe it unto them. 

VIII. That there is uo other Religion now in the 
World, but the Chriſtian, that has any juſt pre- 
tence or tolerable appearance of Reaſon to be e- 
ſteemed ſuch a Divine Revelation: And therefore 
if Chriſtianity be not true, there is no Revelation 
of the Will of God at all made to Mankind. 

IX. That the Chriſtian Religion, conſidered in 
its primitive Simplicity, and as taught in the Holy 
Scriptures, has all the Marks and Proofs of its 
being actually and truly a Divine Revelation, 
that Any Divine Revelation, ſuppoſing it was 
true, could reaſonably be imagined or deſired to 
have. 1 

X. That the Pradtical Duties which the Chriſtian 
Religion enjoyns, are all ſuch, as are moſt agree- 
able to our natural Notions of God, and moſt per- 
fective of the Nature, and conducive to the Hap- 
pineſs and Well-being of Men. That is; Chri- 
ſtianity even 1n this ſingle reſpect, as containin 
alone and in one conſiſtent Syſtem All the Wile 
and good Precepts, ( and thoſe improved, aug- 
mented, and exalted to the higheſt degree of Per- 
fection,) that ever were taught ſingly and ſcatter- 
edly, and many times but very corruptly, by the 
ſeveral Schools of the Philoſophers; and this 
without any mixture of the fond, abſurd and ſu- 

| | perſtitious 
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perſtitious Practices of any of thoſe Philoſophers ; 
ought to be embraced and practiſed by all ratio- 


nal and conſidering Deiſts, who will act conſiſtent- 


Iy, and ſteddily purſue the conſequences of their 
own Principles; as at leaſt the beft Scheme and 
Sect of Philoſophy, that ever was ſet up in the 
World; and highly probable, even though it had 
no external evidence, to be of Divine Original. 
XI. That the Moves, by which the Chriſtian _ 
Religion inforces the practice of theſe Duties ; 
are ſuch as are moſt ſuitable to the excellent 
Wiſdom of God, and moſt anſwerable to the na- 
tural Expectations of Men. . 
XII. That the peculiar Manner and Circumſtan- 
ces with which it enjoyns theſe Duties, and urges 
theſe Motives; are exactly conſonant to the Dic- 
tates of ſound Reaſon, or the unprejudiced Light 
of Nature; and moſt wiſely perfective of it. 
XIII. That all the [ Credenda, or] Dofrines, 
which the true, ſimple, and uncorrupted Chriſti- 
an Religion teaches ; (that is, not only, thoſe plain 
Doctrines, which it requires to be believed as fun- 
damental and of neceſſity to eternal Salvation, 
but even All the Doctrines which it teaches as Mat- 
ters of Truths; ) are, though indeed many of 
them not diſcoverable by bare Reaſon unaſſiſted 
with Revelation, yet, when diſcovered by Reve- 
lation, apparently moſt agreeable to ſound unpre- 
judiced Reaſon; have every one of them a natu- 
ral tendency, and a direct and powerful influence, 
to reform mens Lives and correct their Manners ; 
and do ſogetber make up an infinitely more con/i/t- 
ent and rational Scheme of Belief, than any that the 
wiſeſt of the antient Philoſophers ever did, or the 
cunningeſt of modern Unbelievers can invent or 
contrive. | 
XIV. That as this Revelation, to the Judg- 
ment of Right and ſober Reaſon, appears 1 
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of it ſelf highly credible and probable z and abun- 

dantly recommends it ſelf in its native Simplicity, „ 

godly by its own intrinſick Goodneſs and Excel- 

lency, to the practice of the moſt rational and * * 

e Men, who are deſirous in all their Ning 

Actions to have ſatisfaction and comfort and good N | 

hope within themſelves, from the Conſcience of 1 | 

what they do: So it is moreover poſitively and | 

directly proved, to be actually and immediately 

ſent to us from God, by the many infallible Sign 

and Miracles, which the Author of it worked pub- | 

lickly as the Evidence of his Divine Commiſſion 3 | 

by the exact completion both of the Prophecies that 

went before concerning him, and of thoſe that He 

himſelf delivered concerning things that were to 

happen after; and by the Teſtimony of his Follow. 

ers: Which in all its Circumſtances was the moſt .. 

credible, certain, and convincing Evidence, that 

was ever given to any Matter of Fact in the -. ., 

World. - | as 
XV. And Laſtly ; That they who will not, by +... , 7 

ſuch Arguments and Proofs as theſe, be convinced 

of the Truth and Certainty of the Chriſtian Reli- 

gion, and be perſuaded to make it the Rule and 

Guide of all their Actions; would not be convinced, a 

(ſo far as to influence their Hearts, and reform SS. 

their Lives, ) by any other Evidence whatſoever 3 * +. 

no, not though one ſhould riſe on purpoſe from 

the Dead, to endeavour to convince them. 


* 


2 9 


I might here, before I enter upon the particu- of % fe 
lar Proof of theſe ſeveral Propoſitions, juſtly be vera Ser: 
allowed to premiſe, that having Now to deal with Det. . 
another fort of Men, than thoſe againſt whom my eee: 
former Diſcourſe was directed; and being conſe-, | YC 
quently in ſome parts of this Treatiſe to make uſe, 81 7 
of ſome other Kinds of Arguments than thoſe b 
which the Nature of that Diſcourſe permitted and omillec + 

required; "gw cath 
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| i | Tequired ; the ſame demonſtrative force of reaſon- 
rie AN ing, and even Mathematical certainty, which in 
"yg PY the main Argument was there eaſy to be obtained, 

| f ought not here to be expected; but that ſuch 
moral Evidence, or mixt Proofs from Circumſtan— 


ces and Teſtimony, as moſt Matters of Fact are 
F 1 only capable of, and wiſe and honeſt Men are al- 


WY. 
f 5 , F w ways ſatisfied with, ought to be accounted ſuffi- 


cient in the preſent Caſe. Becauſe all the Princi- 


o | 
| l / / ples indeed upon which Atheiſts attempt to build 


lhbeir Schemes, are ſuch as may by plain force of 
4 Reaſon, and undeniably demonſtrative Argumen- 
12 . tations, be reduced to expreſs and direct Contra- 
dictions. But Deiſts pretend to own all the Prin- 
lg cher, » + Ciples of Reaſon, and would be thought to deny 
Ty 755 nothing but what depends entirely on Teſtimony 
„ and Evidence of Matter of Fact, which they 
R - think they can eaſily evade. | 

. „ if we examine things to the bottom, we 

% ſhall ind that the Matter does nor in reality lic 
| here. For I believe there are in the World, at 
7 left in any part of the World where the Chriſti- 
. 7 4. an Religion is in any tolerable Purity profeſſed, 
| $ very Few ſuch Deiſts, as will truly ſtand to all the 
N Principles of unprejudiced Reaſon, and ſincerely 
both in Profeſſion and Practice own all the Obli- 


SCAM 
a 8 gations of Natural Religion, and yet oppoſe Chri- 


ſtianity merely upon account of their not being 

ſatisfied with the ſtrength of the Evidence of nat- 

ter of Fafl, A conſtant and ſincere obſervance. 

of all the Laws of Reaſon, and Obligations of 

Natural Religion, will unavoidably lead a Man 

to Chriſtianity , if Chriſtianity be fairly propoſed 

to him in its natural Simplicity, and he has due 
opportunities of examining things, and will ſted- 
„dily purſue the Conſequences of his own Princi- 
ples. And all Others, who pretend to be Deiſts 


I. . without coming up to this, can have no fixt and 
—_ .. ſettled 
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ſettled Principles at all; upon which they can ei- 
ther argue or act conſiſtently; but muſt of ne- 
ceſſity ſink into downright Atheiſm, (and conſe- 
quently fall under the force of the former Argu- 
ments ; ) as may appear by conſidering the /eve- 


ral Sorts of them. 


1. Some Men would be thought to be Deiſts, Of the f 
becauſe they pretend to believe the Exiſtence of ” _ 
an Eternal, Infinite, Independent, Intelligent Be- ;f provi- 
ing; and, to avoid the name of Epicurean A- dence. 
theiſts, teach alſo that this Supreme Being made 
the World : Though ar the ſame time they agree 


with the Epicureans in this, that 
they fancy “ God does not at all 
concern himſelf in the Government 
of the World, nor has any re- 
gard to, or care of, what is done 
therein. Bur, if we examine 
things duly, this Opinion muſt 
unavoidably terminate in abſolute 
Atheiſm, For though to ima- 
gine that God at the Creation of 
the World, or at the Formation 
of any particular part of it, could 
( if he had pleaſed, ) by his infinite 
Wiſdom, Fore-fight, and uner- 
ring Deſign, have originally ſo 
ordered, diſpoſed, and adapted 
all-the Springs and Series of fu- 
rure neceſſary and unintelligent 


Cauſes, thar, without the imme-. 


diate interpoſition of his Almigh- 
ty Power upon every particular 
occaſion, they ſhould regularly 
by Virtue of that original Diſpo- 


* Omnis enim per ſe Divum 
natura neceſſe eſt 

Immortali ævo ſumma cum 
pace fruatur, ö 


Semota a noſtris rebus, ſe- 4 


junctaq; longe. 

Nam privata dolore omni 

rivata periclis, | 

ip ſuis pollens opibus, nihil 
indiga noſtri, 

Nec bene promeritis capitur, 
nec tangitur ira. 

Lucret lib. 1. 


urs 
HANG Tagixes Wen Ar d. 
*. xa owixeras. Laert. 
in vita Epicuri. 

Nor is the doctrine of thoſe 
Modern Philoſophers, much 
ö 5 who aſcribe every 
thing to Matter and Motion , 
excluſive of Final Cauſe: ; and 


ſpeak of God as an Intelligentia 


Supramundana: Which is the 
very Cant Epicurus and Lu- 
cretius. = 


ſition, have produced Effects worthy to proceed 
from the Direction and Government of infinite 
Wiſdom : Though this, I ſay, may poſſibly by 


1 


very 
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very nice and abſtract reaſoning be reconcileable 
with a firm Belief both of the Being and Attri- 
butes of God, and alſo with a conſiſtent Notion 
even of Providence it ſelf; yet to fancy that God 
originally created a certain Quantity of Matter and 
Motion, and left them to frame a World at ad- 
ventures, without any determinate and particular 
view, deſign or direction; this can no way be 
defended conſiſtently, but muſt of neceſſity re- 
cur to downright Atheiſm : As I ſhall ſhow pre- 
ſently ; after I have made only this One Obſerva- 
tion, that as That Opinion is impious in it ſelf, 
ſo the late improvements in Mathematicks and 
natural Philoſophy have diſcovered, that, as things 
Now are, That Scheme is plainly falſe and impoſ- 
fible in Fact. For, not to fay, that, ſeeing Mat- 
ter is utterly uncapable of obeying any Laws, the 


very original Laws of Motion themſelves cannot 


continue to take place, but by ſomething Superi- 
our to Matter, continually exerting on it a certain 
Force or Power according to ſuch certain and de- 
terminate Laws; *tis now evident beyond queſti- 
on, that the Bodies of all Plants and Animals, much 
the moſt conſiderable parts of the World, could 
not poſſibly have been formed by mere Matter ac- 
cording to any general Laws of Motion. And 
not only ſo; but That moſt univerſal Principle 
of Gravitation it ſelf, the Spring of almoſt all the 
great and regular inanimate Motions in the World, 
anſwering (as I hinted in my former Diſcourſe, ) 
not at all to the Surfaces of Bodies, ( by which a- 
Jone they can act one upon another, ) but entirely 
to their Solid Content; cannot poſſibly be the re- 
ſult of any Motion originally impreſſed on Mat- 
ter, but muſt of neceſſity be cauſed (either imme- 
diately or mediately) by ſomething which pene- 
trates the very Solid Subſtance of all Bodies, and 


continually puts forth in them a Force or Power 


entirely 
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entirely different from that by which Matter acts 
on Matter. Which is, by the way; an evident 
demonſtration,' not only of the World's being 
made originally by a ſupreme Intelligent Cauſe; 
but moreover that it depends every Moment on 
ſome Superior Being, for the Preſervation of its 
Frame; and chat all the great Motions in it, are 
cauſed by /ome Immaterial Power, not having ori- 
ginally impreſſed a certain Quantity of Motion up- 
on Matter, but per petuallùj and actually exerting it 
ſelf every Moment in every part of the World. 
Which Preſerving and Governing Power, whether 
it be immediately the Power and Action of the 
ſame Supreme Cauſe that created the World, of 
Him 2vithout whom not a Sparrow falls to the Ground, 
and with whom the very Hairs of our Head are all 
aumbred ; or whether it be the Action of ſome 
ſubordinate Inſtruments appointed by Him to di- 
rect and preſide reſpectively over certain parts 
thereof; does either way equally give us a very 
noble Idea of Providence. Thoſe Men indeed, 
who, merely through a certain vanity of Philoſo- 
phizing, have been tempted to embrace that o- 
ther Opinion, of all things being produced and 
continued only by a certain Quantity of Motion, 
originally impreſſed on Matter withobt any deter- 
minate Deſign or Direction, and left to it ſelf to 
form a World at adventures; Thoſe Men, I ſay, 
who, merely through a vanity of a 
have been tempted to embrace that Opinion, 
without attending whither it would lead them; 
ought not, indeed, to be directly charged with 
all the Conſeguences of it. But *tis certain, that 
Many under that cover, have really been Athe- 


iſts; and the Opinion it ſelf (as I before ſaid ) leads 
neceſſarily, and by unavoidable confequence, to 
plain Atheiſm. For if God be an All- powerful, 


Omnipreſent, Intelligent, Wiſe and Free Being, 
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(as it hath been before demonſtrated that he ne- 

ceflarily Is ; ) he cannot poſſibly but know, at all 

times and in all places, every thing that is; and 

foreknow what at all times and in all places *ris fit- 

reſt and wiſeſt ſhould be; and have perfect Power, 

without the leaſt labour, difficulty or oppoſition, 

to order and bring io paſs what he ſo judges fit to 

| be accompliſhed: And conſequently *tis impoſſible 

4 1 but 2 he muſt actually direct and | 

eſt — confilio — K r | particula r thing 

aIminiſtrari. Cic. de nat. Deor. and circumſtance that is in the 

ib 2. World or ever ſhall be, excepting 

only what by his own pleaſure he puts under the 

Power and Choice of ſubordinate Free A- 

gents. If therefore God does not concern him- 

ſelf in the Government of the World, nor has 

any regard to what is done therein; it will 

follow that he is not an Omnipreſent, All-pow- 

erful, Intelligent and Wiſe Being; and conſe- 

quently, that he Is not at all. Wherefore the 
Opinion of this ſort of Deiſts, ſtands not u 

any certain conſiſtent Principles, but leads una- 

voidably to downright Atbeiſin; 


Dcbe. lbb. Cie ud. 50d, however in Words they 


Deor. lib. 2. 4 may confeſs a God, yet in reality 
* and in truth they deny him. 

Humane If, to avoid this, they will own God's Govern- 
2 ment and Providence over the greater and more 
regard of Conſiderable parts of the World, but deny his In- 
Providence. ſpection and Regard to human Affairs here upon 
Earth, as being * too minute and 

Furt ya! Twi, ei rege ſmall for the Supreme Governour 
T4 5 . art iow, 2. Of all things to concern himſelf 
ye, & haf Tore rw in; This ſtill amounts to the 
exporerm » % you Tw T- ſame, For if God be omnipre- 
_ Here _ ſent, All-knowing, and All-pow- 
wo Grow, 0 anti 285 erful; he cannot but _— | 
8 :533S-L now 
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know, and with equal Eaſe be 
able to direct and govern, Þ all 
things as any, and the“ minuteſt 
things as the greateſt. So that if 


he has no regard, nor concern, 


for theſe things ; his Attributes 


muſt, as before, be denied ; and 


conſequently his Being. But be- 
des; Hon ais are by no 
means the minuteſt and moſt in- 
conſiderable part of the Crea- 
tion. For, (not to conſider Now, 
That Excellency of Human Na- 
ture, which Chriſtianity diſcovers 
to us ;) let a Deiſt ſuppoſe the 
Univerſe as large as the wideſt Hy- 
2832 of Aſtronomy will give 

im leave to imagine or let him 
ſuppoſe it as immenſe as he him- 
ſelf pleaſes, and filled with as 


Epicter. | 
+ Deorum providentia mun- 
dus adminiſtratur; iidemqz 
con ſulunt rebus humanic ; neq; 
ſolum univerſis, verum eti- 
51 Singulis. Cic. de Divinat. 
Af 


great numbers of rational Creatures as his own 
ancy can ſuggeſt ; Yet the Sy/em wherein we are 
rep will, at leaſt for ought he can reaſona- 

ly ſuppoſe, be as conſiderable as any other ſingle 


Syſtem ; and the Earth whereon we dwell, as con- 
ſiderable as moſt of the other Planets in this Sy- 
ſtem ; And Mantind manifeſtly the only conſide- 
rable Inhabitants on this Globe of Earch. Man 
therefore has evidently a better claim to the par- 
ticular regard and concern of Providence, than 


any thing elſe in this Globe of ours; And this our 


Globe of Earth, as juſt a pretence to it, as moſt 
other Planets in the Syſtem 3 And this Syſtem, as 
juſt an one, as far as we can judge, as any Syſtem 
in the Univerſe. If therefore there be any Pro- 
vidence at all, and God has any concern for any 
part of the World; Mankind, even ſeparate from 
the conſideration of that Excellency of Humane 
M 2 Nature 
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Nature which the Chriſtian Doctrine diſcovers to 
us, may as reaſonably be ſuppoſed to be under 
its particular Care and Government, as any other 
part of the Univerſe. re 
2. Some others there are, that call themſelves 
Deiſts, becauſe they believe, not only the Being, 
but alſo the Providence of God; that is, that 
every natural thing that is done in the World, is 
produced by the Power, appointed by the Wiſ- 
dom, and directed by the Government of God; 
Though, not allowing any difference between 
moral Good and Evil, they ſuppoſe that God takes 
no notice of the morally good or evil Actions of 
Men; thefe Things depending, as they imagine, 
merely on the arbitrary Conſtitution of Humane 
Laws. But how handſomely foever Theſe Men 
may /ſ-2mto ſpeak, of the natural Attributes of 
od, of his Knowledge, Wiſdom and Power; 
yet neither can This Opinton be fettled on any 
certain Principles, nor defended by any conſiſtent 
Reaſoning 3 nor can the natural Attributes of God 
be ſo ſeparated from the moral, but that He who 
denies the latter, may be reduced to a neceſſity of 
denying the former likewiſe. For ſince (as I have 
formerly proved, ) there cannot but be eternal and 
neceſſary Differences of different things one from 
another ; and from theſe neceſſary Differences of 
things, there cannot but ariſe a Fitneſs or Unfit- 
neſs of the Application of different Things or 
different Relations one to another ; and infinite 
Knowledge can no more fail to Know, or infinite 
Wiſdom to Choofe, or infinite Power to Act ac- 
cording to theſe eternal Reafons and Proportions 
of things, than Knowledge can be Ignorance, 
Wiſdom be Folly, or Power Weakneſs ; and con- 
ſequently the Juſtice and Goodnefs of God, are as 
certain and neceſſary, as his Wiſdom and Power: 
It follows unavoidably, that he who denjes the 
4 Juſtice 
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Juſtice or Goodneſs of God, or, which is all one, 
denies his exerciſe of theſe Attributes in 2 
ing and r egarding the moral Actions of 
muſt alſo deny, either his Wiſdom, or his Power; 
ar both;; aud conſequently muſt needs be driven 
into abſolute Alber Por though'in/ome: moral 
Matters, Men ars not indeed to be judged of by 
the Conſeguences of their O piniens; but bp thei» 
Profeſfion and Practice 3 yet in 01,5007! 407M 
the preſent Caſe it * matters not Quaſi ego id curem, quid 
at all what men affirm, or how i buy nw) os = 
hondourably the ſeem ao Rr ui. 
ſpeak of bone pavfteular Ateti- e oO 
butes of God; but what, not- - 
withſtanding' ſuch Profeſſion, maſt: Moods | in al 
reaſon be ſuppoſed to be their true Opinion 3 and 
their Pra#ice generally appears anſwe rable to it. 
* For, concerning theſe ttuo ſorts of Deiſts tis Prophane 
obſervable; that A their Opinions can terminate no ogg 
<bnfiſtearly in nothing but downright 4rbeiſwy "fo fi, u . 
their Prafice ani Bebaviour is generally agrecsble pa4!e of be- 
8 of the mog openly proſeſſed Atheiſts. ng Wee 
hey — only Sppoſe the Revelation'of Chticta. P'*, 5 Hog 
vie, a eject all-the” mmral Obligations of N 
Reli; 155 1 {ut}, but gefierally' they deſpiſe De lm 
Aue ele Wide of All Hawa Conftitations made : ow 1 
for che order and Gentfic of Mankind; and-ate'4s 


mach: Eonternners of common Detenty as chey are 
fi Religi Pbey indeavour to ridicule and _— — 
bet. all umane as WII as Divine A ceom pliſhmetes 
all Wirtue and Government of a Man- $ may WW 
"Eeitning and Knowledge, all: Wiſdom and Ho- 
nour, and every thing for which a Man can juſtly 
be commended or be eſteemed more excellent than 
n Bea. They pretend commonly in their Diſ- 
2Girſe and Writings, to expoſe the Abuſes and 
Lorroptions of Relj gion; but Cas is toe fnani- 
F(t" in ſome of their Books, as well as in their 
e 77718 M 3 Talk,) 
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Talk,) they aim really againſt all Virtue in gene- 
ral, and all good Manners, and againſt whatſo- 
ever is truly valuable and commendable in Men. 
They pretend to ridicule certain Vices and Follies 
of ignorant or ſuperſtitious Men; But the many 
very profane and very lewd Images, with which 
they induſtriouſly affect to dreſs up their Dif: 
courſe, ſhow plainly that they really do not ſo 
much intend to expoſe and deride any Vice or 
Folly, as on the contrary to foment and pleaſe 
the debauched and vitious Inclinations of Others 
as void of ſhame as Themſelves. They diſcover 
clearly, that they have no ſenſe at all of the Dig- 
nity of Humane Nature, nor. of the. Superiority 
and Excellency ef their Reaſon above even the 
meaneſt of the Brutes. They will ſometimes: in 
words ſeem to magnify the Wiſdom, and, other 
natural Attributes of God; but in reality, by ri- 
diculing whatever bears any reſemblance to it, in 
Men, they ſhow. undeniably that they do not in- 
deed believe there is any real difference in Things, 
or any true excellency in one thing more than in 
another. By turning ever er alike, and with- 
durt exception, into ridicule and mockery; they 
:.-» declare plainly, that they don't believe any thing 
to be wiſe, any thing decent, any thing comely 
or praiſe-worthy at all. They ſeem not to; have 
any eſteem or value, for thoſe diſtinguiſhing, Lok 
ers and Faculties; by induing them whetewi 
bx. God has taught them more than the Beaſts: of 
2 Field, and made them wviſer than [the Fowls of Hea- 
Phil. iv. 8. ven. In a word: \hatſoever, things are true, what- 
ſoever things are boneſt, whatſoever. things are. juſt, 
whatſoever things are pure, whatſoever things are 
lovely, whatſoever things are of, good report, if 
there be an) Firtue, if there be am Praise; theſe 
things they make the conſtant Subject of their 
| e ery and abuſe, ridicule and raillery. On the 
contrary 3 
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contrary: ; whatſoever things are profane, | im- 
pure, filthy, diſhonourable and abſurd ; theſe 


things they make it their buſineſs to repreſent as 


harmleſs; and indifferent, and to laugh Men out 
of their natural ſhame and abhorrence of them; 


nay, even to recommend them with their utmoſt 


Wit. Such, Men as theſe, are not to be argued 
with, till they can be perſuaded to uſe Arguments 
inſtead of Drollery. For Banter is not capable of 
being anſwered by Reaſon: Not becauſe it has any 
ſtrength in it; but becauſe qt runs out of all the 
bounds of Reaſon and godth Senſe, | by extrava- 
gantly joining; together ſaateFmages, as have not 
in themſelves any manner of Similitude or Con- 


nexion; by which means all things are alike eaſy 


to be rendered ridiculous, by being repreſented on- 
ly in an abſurd Dreſs. Theſe Men therefore are firſt 
to be convinced of the true Principles of Reaſon, 
before they can be diſputed with; and then they 
muſt of Neceſſity either retreat into downright 
Atheiſm, or be led by undeniable Neaſoning to 
acknowledge and ſubmit to the Obligations of 
Morality, and heartily repent of their profane A- 
buſe of God and Religion. 

3. Another ſort of Deiſts chere are, who having 
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the 
right Apprehenſions concerning the natural At- rode 


tributes of; God, and this All- governing Provi- 
dence; ſeem alſo to have ſome Notion of his mo- 
ral Perfections alſo. That is; As they believe 
him to be a Being infinitely Knowing, Powerful 
and Wiſe ; ſo they believe him to be alſo in ſome 
ſenſe a: Being of infinite Juſtice, Goodneſs and 


Truth; and that he governs the Univerſe by theſe 
Perfections, and expects ſuitable Obedience from 


all his rational Creatures. But then, 


a 
123 againſt the Notion of the Imindrtalityof 


umane Squli, they believe that Men perifh intire- 
ly at Death, and that one Generation ſhall perpe- 
| M 4 petually 
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rually ſucceed another, without any thing remain- 
ing of Men after their departure out of this Life, 
and without any future reſtoration or reno vation 
of things. And imagining that Juſtice and Good- | 
neſs in God, are not the ſame as in the Ideas we 
frame of theſe Perfections when we conſider them 
. in Men, or when we reaſon about them'abſtractly 
in themſelves ; but that in the Supreme Gover- 
nour of the World they are ſomething Tranſcen- 
dent, and of which we cannot make any true 
udgement, nor argue with any certainty about 
them; They fancy, h there does not indeed 
ſeem to Us to be any Bquity or Proportion in the 
diſtributions of Rewaids and Puniſhments in this 
preſent Life, yet that We are not ſufficient Judges 
concerning the Attributes of God, to argue from 
thence with any aſſurance for the certainty of a 
future State. But neither does 
ſtand on a eee Principles. For if Juſtice 
and Goodnels be not“ the ſame 
\* Ker vas 2 airy àge- in God, as in our dess; then 
235 Ta Lol e. we mean nothing, when we ſay 
r 3 Orig. Tas Cell that God is neceſſarily Juft and 
Lb. 4. Good And for the ſame Reaſon 
' ar lar miy as well be ſaid,” that we 
— not what we menn, when we affirm chat he 
is an Intelligent and Wiſe Being; And there will 
be no Foundation at all left, on which we can 
fix any thing. Thus: the moral Attributes of 
God, however they bo acknowledged in Words, 
yet in reality they are by cheſe Mem entirely ta- 
ken away ; and, Pd > the ſame grounds; the na- 
tural Attributes may alfo be denied. And fo up- 
2 the whole, | This Gpinion like wife, if we ar- 
upon it conſiſtuntly, umuſt finally recur to 


ſalute! Atheiſmd! to aoi0/% 24) Tg Bib 
of ts 4. The laſt fort zof'1 Dei are tho be, ir. 
18 they n indeeci ""_ Fan have! 
of Oe itt. jult 
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juſt and right Notions of God, and of all the Di- 
vie Attributes in ey refpect: Who declare 

' believe, hat there is One, Eternal, Infinite, 
Threlligene, All-powerful and Wiſe” Being; the 
Creator, Preſerver, and Governour of all Thin = 
That this Supreme Cauſe, is a Being of, infinite far 
ſtice, Goodneſs and Truth, and all other moral 
as well as natural Perfections: That he made the 
World for the manifeſtation of his Power and 
Wiſdom, and to communicate bis Goodneſs and 


Happineſs to his Creatores : That he preſerves it 


by his continual All-wiſe —.— ez 15 governs 
ic according to the Eternal Rules, of PB bird Ju- 
ſtice, Equity, 'Goodtiefs, Mercy 25 Truch; 
That a created rational Beings, depending conti-' 
nually upon him, are bound to adore, worſhip 
and obey him; 1 pag him for all things they 
enjoy, and to 7 7 5 fot every king they 
want : That they e "Al obliged to pte, in 
heir proportion, and cording to the extent of 
their feverat powers and'abilities, che general ood 
and welfare of thoſe Parts of the World, where-' 
in they are placed; in like manner as the Divine 
Goodneſs is C ofitinia ly promoting the Univerſal 
Benefir of che Whole. at Men in Particular, 
are every one obliged t o make iche Buſineſ: eſe, 
by an univerſal Benevolence, to promote the Hap-. 
pic of all others 11 0 , in order to this, every 
an is bound always to behave” 1 elf fo to- 
watds Others, as in ae he would defire they 
ſhould in like circumſtances deal With Him : Thar 
therefore, he is obliged to obey and ſubmit to his 
Superiours in all juft* and rene, things, for the 
preſervation of Society, and t ice and bene- 
nt of the Publick ; to be juſt and honeſt, equi- 
table and ſinttre, in all his dealing With his E- 
qual, for the ping invio fable 
Aule 'of Righteotiſntls, and maintaining an un 


ααs verſal 
4 
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verſal truſt and confidence, friendſhip and affecti- 
on amongſt Men; and, towards his Inferiors, to 
be gentle and eaſie and affable, charitable: and 
willing to aſſiſt as many as ſtand in need of his 
help, for the preſervation of univerſal Love and 
Benevolence amongſt Mankind, and in imitation 
of the Goodneſs of God, who preſerves and does 
good to all Creatures, which de — 7 entirely upon 
Him for their very Being and Ms they enjoy 
That, in reſpe& of Himſelf, every man is — 

to preſerve, as much as in him lies, his own Be- 
ing, and the right Uſe of all his Faculties, ſo long 
as it ſhall pleaſe God, who appointed him his Sta- 

tion in this World, to continue him therein: That 
therefore he is bound to have an exact Govern- 

ment of his Paſſions, and carefully to abſtain from 
all Debaucheries and Abuſes of himſelf, which 
tend either to the Deſtruction of his own Being, 
or to the diſordering of his Faculties, and du. 
bling him from performing his Duty, or hurrying 
him into the practice of unreaſonable and unjuſt 
things: Laſtly, That accordingly as Men regard 
or neglect theſe Obligations, 10 they are propor- 
tionably acceptable or diſpleaſing unto God > Who, 
being Supreme Governour of the World, cannot 
but teſtifie his Favour or Diſpleafure at ſome time 
or other; and conſequently, ſince this is not done 
in the preſent State, therefore there muſt be a fu- 


- 


ture State of Rewards and, Puniſhments in a Life 


to come. But All this, the Men we are now. 
ſpeaking of, profeſs 10 believe only ſo far, as tis 
ei by the Light of Nature alone; with-. 
out believing any Divine Revelation. Theſe, 1 
ſay, are the only True Deiſts ; and indeed the on- 
ly Perſons ho ought in reaſon to be argued Ws 
in order to conyince them of the Reafonableneks,, 

ruth, and Certainty of the Chriſtian Revelation. 


5 


0 laid, too much 
P reaſon 
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reaſon to believe, that there are very few ſuch, De- 
iſts as theſe, among modern Deniers of Revelati- 
on. For ſuch Men as I have now deſcribed, if 
they would at all attend to the Conſequences of 
the ir own Principles, could not fail of being quick - 
N 10 embrace Chriſtianity. For, being 

y convinced of the Obligations of Natural Re- 
ligion, and the Certainry of a future State of Re- 
wards and Puniſoments; and yet obſerving at the 
ſame time, how. little Uſe men generally are able 
ro make.of the Light of Reaſon, to . en 
one, or to convince themſelves effectually of the 
certainty; and Importance of the other ; tis im- 
poſſible but they muſt be ſenſible of the want of 
a Revelation; tis impaſſible but they muſt car- 
neſtly deſite God would be pleaſed, by ſome di- 
rect diſcoyery of his Will, to make theſe things 
more clear and plain, more eaſie and obvious, more 
certain and evident to all Capacities ; tis impoſſible 
but they fol wich, God would be pleafer parti- 
cularly, zofignify expreſsly the acceptableneſs of 
Repentance, and his willingneſs to forgive return- 
ing Sinners tis impoſſible but they muſt be very 
ſollicitops, to have ſome more particular and 
certain information concerning the nature of that 
future State, which Reaſon reaches them in gene- 
ral ta expect. The e Urnce of "this, is; 
that ſt needs be; poſſeſſed beforehand, with 


s Frog. lope, that the Chriſtian Revelation may 
upon due examination appear to be true. They 
muſt be infinitely far from ridiculing and deſpi- 
ſing any thing that claims to be a Divine Reve- 
lation, before they have ſincerely and throughly 
examined it to the bottom. They muſt needs 
be before: hand very much diſpoſed in its favour ; 
and be very willing to be convinced, that, what 
tends to the advancing cen the Obliga- 
tions of natural Religion, do the ſecuring their 
| TOPS ee I er CG 
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great Hopes, and aſcertaining the Truth of a future 
State of Rewards and Puniſhmetits3"and can an 
way be made appear to be worthy of God, and 
conſiſtent with his Attributes; and has Any rea- 
ſonable Proof of the Matters of Fact it depends 
upon; is really and W what it pretends to be, 
a Divine Revelation. Aid now, is Foy — that 
any Man with theſe opinions and th Alſo fiti- 
ons, ſhould contiue 5 reject Chriſtianity, eres 
propoſed to him in its geen anck g gelte Sim- 
plitity without the Mixture” of. a0 corruptiotis 
or inventions of Men? Let him rea the Sefmons 
and Exhortations of dur Saviour, as delivered in 
the Goſpels ; and the, Diſcourſes 9 ns Bene 
preſerved i in their At and their ; BA ir 
if he can withſtand the idence ef 
trine, and reject the hopes of ſuch 4 1 oe 


8 mortality ſo diſcovered to him. _— Heathen 
16 nom 10 1 thoſe few of them," | Au t and 
corfillent lived u up to the Obligations of flalttfal Religion, 
* had indeed A confiere Scheme Gf Denim fo f: 


Detſm in 


the World, AS it went; and they were very By Brave and Wi 
Men, if any of them tould keep'fteddy ant firm 
AVE to it. But the Caſe is not ſo Ny The fame 
Scheme 6f Peiſm is bot any länger Content 
with its own Princ ples,” If it 40077 ot n lead 
men to embrace for NMhieve e on, A K 40 hen 
raug he them to hope fok it 2110 u! 0 
9 60 obſtinately A Net gen ets 2 
them, are not ſuch Men as Secruttf and Tu 
weren; but, under NT of Deſi, tis plain : 
they ate generally Ri 1 Raſt of at * truly 
excellent zen in natural Religion it Could 
4 we ſee. a Deiſt, whoſe Mint 25 Heartlly offeſſed 
with. 389 0 and juſt” e Sl Gr the At- 
tribute God, and cep Senſe of tis Duty to- 
1 wards Tp Fein reme REST and Preferver of bis 
Ed Gould. 'We fee A Beiſt, who lived in an 


den who , N 
cha ae 
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exact performance of all the Duties of natural 
Religion; and by the practice of Righteouſneſs, 
Juſtice, Equity, Sobriety and Temperance, ex- 
preſſed in his Actions, as well as Words, a firm 
belief and expectation of a future State of Re- 
wards and Puniſhments: In a word, could we 
ſee a Deiſt, who with / reverence and modeſty, 
with ſincerity and impartiality, with a true and 
hearty deſire of finding out and ſubmitting to Rea- 

ſon and Truth, would inquire into the F oundati- 
ons of our belief, and examine throughly the 
pretenſions which pure and uncorrupt Chriſtianity 
has to be received as a Divine Revelation; I think 
we could not doubt to affirm of ſuch a Perſon, 
as our Saviour did of the young Man in the Goſ- 
pel, that he was not far from the Kingdom of God; 
and that, being willing to do his Will, he ſhould 
know of the Doctrine, whether it was of God, Bur, 
as I have ſaid, there is great reaſon to doubt, 
there are few or none ſuch Deiſts as theſe, among 
the Infidels of Our Days. This indeed is what 


they ſometimes pretend, and ſeem to deſire ſhould , * 


be thought to be their Caſe. But alas, their tri- ; 
vial and vain Cavils; their mocking and ridicu- 
ling, without and before examination ; their di- 
* the whole ſtreſs of their Objections, againſt 
particular Cuſtoms, or particular and perhaps un- 
certain Opinions, or explications of Opinions, 
without at all conſidering the main Body of Re- 
ligion; their looſt, vain, and frothy Diſcourſes 
and, above all, their vitious and immoral Lives ; 
ſhow plainly and undeniably, that they are not 
really Deiſts, but mere Atheiſts; and conſequently 
not capable to judge of the Truth of Chriſtianity. 
If they were truly and in earneſt ſuch Deiſts, as 
they pretend and would ſometimes be thought to 
be; thoſe Principles (as has been already ſhown 
in part, and will more fully appear in the follow- 
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ing Diſcourſe; ) would unavoidably lead them to 
Chriſtianity. But, being ſuch as they really are, 
they cannot poſſibly avoid recurring to downright 
Atheiſm. 


The Sum is this. There is now 


Ita fit, ut ſi ab illa rerum * no ſuch thing, as A conſiſtent 
Summa, quam ene com- Scheme of Deiſmꝰ That which 
prehendimus, aberraveris; om- alone was once ſuch, namely the 


nis ratio intereat, & ad nihi- 
lum omnia revertantur. Lac- 


Scheme of the beſt Heathen Philo- 


tant. lib. 7. ſopbers; ceaſes now to be ſo, af- 


_— himſelf to obey the Chriſtian Doctrine, and im- 


1 


— 
— 


ter the appearance of Revelation: 
Becauſe (as I have already ſhown, and ſhall more 
largely prove in the ſequel of this Diſcourſe, ) it 


directly conducts Men to the belief of Chriſtia- 


nity. All other Pretences to Dei/m, may by un- 
avoidable conſequence be forced to terminate in 
abſolute Atheiſm, He that cannot prevail with 


brace thoſe Hopes of Life and Immortality, which 
our Saviour has brought to Light through the Goſ- 


Hh I'MA" pel ; cannot Now be imagined to maintain with 


1 ** 


any firmneſs, ſteddineſs and certainty, the belief 
of the Immortality of the Soul, and a future State of 
Rewards and Puniſhments after death ; Becauſe all 
the main difficulties and objections, lie equally a- 
gainſt Both, For the ſame reaſon, he who disbe- 
lieves the immortality of the Soul, and a future 
State of Rewards and Puniſhments ; cannot de- 
tend, to any effectual purpoſe, or enforce with 
any ſufficient ſtrength, the Obligations of Morality 
and Natural Religion ; notwithſtanding that they 
are indeed incumbent upon men, from the very 
nature and reaſon of the things themſelves. 
Then ; he who gives up the obligations of Mora- 
lity and natural Religion, cannot poſſibly have 
any juſt and worthy notion of the moral Attributes 
of God, or any true Senſe of the Nature and ne- 
ceſſary differences of things. And he that once 
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goes thus far ; has no foundation left, upon which | 
he can be ſure of the natural Attributes or even of 
the Exiſtence of God : Becauſe; to deny what un- 
avoidably follows from the Suppoſition of his Ex- 
iſtence and natural Attributes, is in reality deny- .. 
ing thoſe natural Attributes, and that Exiſtencne 0 
it ſelf, On the contrary: He who believes tje 
Being and natural Attributes of God, muſt of ne- 4 
_— (as has been ſhown in my former Dil» * 
courſe ) confeſs his moral Attributes alſo. Next; 
he who owns and has juſt notions of the moral. 
Attributes of God, cannot avoid acknowledging + - 
the Obligations of Morality and natural Religion. n 
like manner; he who owns the Obligations of *-- 


Morality and natural Religion, muſt needs, to N 1 


ſupport thoſe Obligations and make them effectu- 

al in practice, believe a future State of Rewards . 
and Puniſhments. And finally ; he who believes 
both the Obligations of natural Religion, and the 
certainty of a future State of Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments ; has no manner of reaſon left, why he 
ſhould reject the Chriſtian Revelation, when pro- 
poſed to him in its original and genuine Simpli- _ -» 
city. Wherefore fince thoſe Arguments which ,  \,*'% 
demonſtrate to us the Being and Attributes of what 
God, are ſo cloſely connected with thoſe which 
prove the reaſonableneſs and certainty of the 
Chriſtian Revelation, that there is Now no con- 2 
ſiſtent Scheme of Deiſm left; all modern Deiſts \ 
being forced to ſhift from one Cavil to another, 
and having no fixt and certain Set of Principles 
to adhere to: I thought I could no way better 
prevent their ill Deſigns, and obviate all their 
different Shifts and Objections; than, by indea- 
vouring, in the ſame method of reaſoning 


i 


by -»- B 
vhich I before demonſtrated the Being and Arid” 134 3% [ 
| 


butes of Cod; to prove- in like manner, by one Jy," i" 
dire& and continued thread of Arguing, the Py 
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ſonableneſs and certainty of the: Chriſtian Revelas, 
tion allo. . 1 40 ng g 
To proceed therefore to the proof of the Pro- 
poſitions themſelves. rot a 10 


1 1k 1 0 11.0 I. The ſame neceſſary and eternal different Relati- 
| ons, that © different Things bear one to another; and 


| | 
| 
| 


ff the ſame conſequent Fitneſs or Unfitneſs of the Ap- 
fore plication of different things or different Relations one 
LANE anothen; with regard to which, the Will of God 
a (; «ways and neceſſarily does determine it ſelf, to chooſe 
f a OV to act only what is agreeable to Fuſtite, Equity, Good- 
* [ dp nd} - neſs and Truth, in order to the Welfare of the whole 
3 LEA Univerſe; ought likewiſe conſtantly to determine the 
fer rhe be Wills of all ſubordinate rational Beings, to govern all 
1 — 5 Their Actions by tbe ſame Rules, for the Good of the 
1 het uy Publick, in their reſpective Stations. That is; theſe 
| | 9 tor mf eternal and neceſſary differences of things make it fit 
f lod and reaſonable for Creatures ſo to act; they cauſe it 
: 0 be their Duty, or lay an Obligation upon them, 
fo to do; even ſeparate from the conſideration of theſe 
Rules being the poſitive Will or Command of God; 
and alſo antecedent to any reſpect or regard, expetta- 
tion or apprebenſion, of any particular private and 
, perfonal Advantage or Diſad vantage, Reward or 
Puniſhment, either preſent or future; annexed ei- 
lber by natural conſequence, or by poſitive appoint- 
mend, 10 the practiſing or neglect ing of thoſe Rules. 
The ſeveral Parts of this Propoſition, may be 
„ proved diſtinctly, in the following manner, 
m4. bee 1. That there are Differences of things; and 
| f : .* are eternal different Relations, Reſpetts or Proportions, of ſome 
ke 21 — things towards others; is as evident and undenia- 
A rences of ble, as that one magnitude or number, is greater, 
60 1431 en to, or ſmaller than another. That from 
£0 OV theſe different relations of different things, there 
1} Mat ark neceſſarily ariſes an agreement or diſagreement of 
ome things with others, or a fitneſs or unfitneſs of 
the 
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the application of different things or different re. 
larlols ana to * ; is likewiſe as 28 5 Jehle dl 
that there is any ſuch thing as Proportion or Di/- meuh 
proportion in Geomithy and ” ithmetick or Unifor- felix 
mity or Difformity in comparing together the re- , 4 
ſpective Figures of Bodies. Further, that there is 41 q 
a Fitneſs or Suitableneſs of certain Circumſtances to. ml 
certain Perſons, and an Unſuitableneſs of others ; 14 HA J 
founded in the nature of Things and the Qualifica- 
tions of Perſons, antecedent to all poſitive appoint- JILL Aa 
ment whatſoever; Alſo that from the different h 4 
relations of different Perſons one to another, there hn NARS 
neceſſarily ariſes a fitneſs or unfitneſs of certain 
manners of Behaviour of ſome perſons towards o- 4 
thers : Is as manifeſt, as that the Properties which 
flow from the Eſſences of different mathematical 
Figures, have different congruities or incongruities L af 
between themſelves ; or that, in Mechanicks, cer- / 
: 
L 


oy — 


tain Weights or Powers have very different ur, 72 
and different Effects one upon Another, accord- 

ing to their different Diſtances, or different Pen uA 
ons and Situations in reſpect of each other. For { a pk 
inſtance : That God is infinitely ſuperior to Men; N 
is as clear, as that Infinity is larger than a Point, 


or Eternity longer than a Moment, And ' tis 7 * 
certainly Fit, that Men ſhould honour and wor 44 
ſhip, obey and imitate God, rather than on the 22 
contrary in all their Actions indeavour to diſho- ACN 


nour and diſobey him; as *tis certainly True, that l 
they have an entire dependence on Hin, and He en 
on the contrary can in no reſpect receive any ad- A Ach 
vantage from Them ; and not only ſo, but alfo , 
that his Will is as certainly and unalterably juſt Y A 
and equitable in giving his Commands, as his Power * lh 
is irreſiſtible in requiring ſubmiſſion to it. Again 

*Tis a thing abſolutely and neceffarily Fitter in it rally 
ſelf, that the Supreme Author and Creator of the | 
Univerſe, ſhould govern, order and direct all GY (, 
things to certain and conſtant regular Ends; than Hauke 


Johor mined acemi 
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that every thing ſhould be permitted to go on at 
Adventures, and produce uncertain Effects mere- 


I/ by chance and in the utmoſt confuſion, without 


any determinate View or Deſign at all. *Tis a 
Thing manifeſtly Fitter in it ſelf, that the All- 
powerful Governour of the World, ſhould do al- 
Ways what is Beſt in the whole, and what tends 

moſt to the univerſal Good of the whole Creation ; 
than that he ſhould make the Whole continually 
' miſerable ; or that, to ſatisfy the unreaſonable De- 
ſires of any particular depraved Natures, he 


© Thould at any time ſuffer the Order of the Whole 
to be altered and perverted. Laſtly, *tis a thing 


particular innocent and good Being, thould by the 
8 


pulwK⸗aced and preſerved in an eaſy and happy fate; 


_ evidently and infinitely more Fit, that any one 


upreme Ruler and Diſpoſer of all things, be 
than that, without any fault or demerit of its own, 
it ſhould be made extremely, remedileſsly, and end- 
leſily miſerable. In like manner; in Mens dealing 
and converſing one with another; *tis undeniab] 
more Fit, abſolutely and in the Nature of the 
thing it ſelf, that all Men ſhould endeavour to 
promote the univerſal good and welfare of All; than 
that all Men ſhould be continually contriving the 
ruin and deſtrufiion of All, *Tis evidently more 
Fit, even before all poſitive Bargains and Com- 
* pats, that Men ſhould deal one with another ac- 
- , cording to the known Rules of Zuſtice and Equity; 
than that every Man for his own preſent Advan- 
tage, ſhould without ſcruple diſappoint the moſt 
 . reaſonable and equitable Expeftations of his Neigh- 
bours, and cheat and defraud, or ſpoil by violence, 
all others without reſtraint. Laſtly, *tis without 
diſpute more Fit and reaſonable in it ſelf, that I 
_ ſhould preſerve the Life of an innocent Man, that 
happens at any time to be in my Power; or deli- 
ver him from any imminent danger, tho' I have ne- 
* > ver 
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ver made any promiſe ſo to do; than that I ſhould 
ſuffer him to periſh, or tate away bis Life, with- 
out any reaſon or provocation at all. 

Theſe things are ſo notoriouſly plain and ſelf- 
evident, that nothing but the extremeſt ſtupidity 


of Mind, corruption of Manners, or perverſe- be eernal 
neſs of Spirit, can poſſibly make any Man enter- and nece{- 


tain the leaſt doubt concerning them. For a 


Man endued with Reaſon, to deny the Truth of hing. 


theſe Things; is the very ſame thing, as if a Man 
that has the uſe of his Sight, ſhould at the ſame 
time that he beholds the Sy7z, deny that there is 
any ſuch thing as Light in the World ; or as if a 
Man that underſtands Geometry or Arithmetick , 
ſhould , deny the moſt obvious and known Pro- 
. portions of Lines or Numbers, and perverſely con- 
tend that the hole is not equal to all its parts, or 
that a Square is not double to 4 Triangle of equal 
baſe and height. Any Man of ordinary capacity, 
and unbyaſſed judgment, plainneſs and ſimplici- 
ty 3 who had never read, and had never been told, 
that there were Men and Philoſophers, who had 
in earneſt aſſerted and attempted to prove, that 
there is no natural and unalterable difference be- 
tween Good and Evil; would at the firſt hearing 
be as hardly perſwaded to believe, that it could 
ever really enter into the Heart of any Intelligent 
Man, to deny all natural difference between Kight 
and Wrong ; as he would be to believe, that ever 
there could be any Geometer who would ſeriouſly 
and in good earneſt lay it down as a firſt Princi- 
ple, that a crooked Line is as ſtraight as a right one. 
So that indeed it might juſtly ſeem altogether a 
needleſs undertaking, to attempt to prove and e- 
ſtabliſh the eternal Aren of Good and Evil; had 


there not appeared certain Men, as Mr Hobbes and 
ſome few others, who have preſumed, contrary 
to the plaineſt and moſt obvious reaſon of Man- 
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kind, to aſſert, and not without ſome Subtilty 
indeavoured to prove, that there is no ſuch real 
Difference originally, neceſſarily, and abſolutely in 
the Nature of Things ; but that all Obligation of 
Duty to God, ariſes merely from his abfolute irre- 


fiſtible Power ;, and all Duty towards Men, merely 


from poſitive Compact: And have founded their 
whole Scheme of Politicks upon that Opinion. 
Wherein as they have contradicted the an 
of all the Wiſeſt and ſobereſt part of Mankind, 
fo they have not been able to avoid contradicting 
themſelves alſo. For, (not to mention now, that 
they have no way to ſhow how Compadis them- 
felves come to be obligatory, but by inconſiſtently 
owning an eternal origmal Fitneſs in the thing it 
ſelf, which I ſhall have occaſion to obſerve here- 
after: Beſides This, I ſay, ) if there be naturally 
and abſolutely in things themſelves, no difference 


between Good and Evil, Fuſt and Unjuſt; then in 


the State of Nature, before any compact be made, 
*ris equally as good, juſt and reaſonable, for one 
Man to deſtroy the Life of another, not only 
when *tis neceſſary for his own Preſervation, but 
alſo arbitrarily and without any * provocation at 
all, or any appearance of advantage to himſelf; 
as to preſerve or fave another Man's Life, when 
he may do it without any hazard of his own. The 
conſequence of which, is; that not only the firſt 
and moſt obvious way for every particular Man 
to ſecure himſelf effectually, would be (as Mr. 
Fiobbes teaches ) to endeavour to prevent and cut 
off all others; but alſo that Men might deftroy 


one another upon every fooliſh and peevrſh or 


arbitrary Humour, even when they did not think 
any ſuch thing neceſſary for their own preſerva- 
tion. And the effect of this practice muſt needs 
be, that it would terminate in the deſtruction of 
all Mankind. Which being undeniably a great 
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and unſufferable Evil; Mr Hobbes himſelf confeſſes 
it. reaſonable, that, to prevent this Evil, Men 
ſhould. enter into certain Compacts to preſerve 
one another. Now if the deſtruction of Man- 
kind by each other's Hands, be ſuch an Evil, 
that, to prevent it, it was fi? and re/onable that 
Men ſhould enter into Compacts to preſerve each 
other; then, before any ſuch Compacts, it was 
manifeſtly a thing unfit and unreaſonable in it elf, 
that Mankind ſhould all deſtroy one another. 
And if ſo, then for the ſame reaſon it was alſo 
unfit and unreaſonable, antecedent to all Compacts, 


that any one Man ſhould deſtroy another arbitra- 
rily and without any provocation, or at any time 
when it was not abſelutely and immediately neceſſary 
for the preſervation. of himſelf. Which is direct- 


ly contradictory to Mr Hobbes's firſt Suppoſition, 


of * there being no natural and 
abſolute difference between Good 
and Evil, Juſt and Unjuſt, ante- 
cedent to poſitive Compact. And 
in like manner All others, who 
upon any e whatſoever, 
teach that 


Ex his ſequitur injuriam 
ne mini fieri poſſe, niſi ei quo- 
cum initur pactum. De Ciue 
c. 3. f. 4. where ſee more 10 


the ſame purpoſe, 


ood and Evil depend originally on 


the Conſtitution of poſitive Laws, whether Divine 
or Humane; muſt unavoidably run into the ſame 
Abſurdity. For if there be no ſuch thing as 
Good and Evil in the Nature of Things, antece- 
dent to all Laws; then neither can any one Law 


be better than another; nor an 


one thing what 


ever, be more juſtly eſtabliſned, and inforced by 


Laws, then the contrary; nor 
can any reaſon be given, why 
any Laws ſhould ever be made at 
all: But all Laws equally, will 
be either by arbitrary and tyranni- 
.cal , or frivolous and needleſs ; 
- becauſe the contrary might with 
"Ix | 3 


+ Manifeſtum eſt rationem 
nullam eſſe Lege prohibendi 
noxas tales, niſi agnoſcant 
tales Actus, etiam anteceden- 


ter ad ullam Legem, mala 
eſſe. Cumberl. de Leg. Nat. 
pag. 194. 


+ Nam ſtoliditas inveniti 
cecaqual 
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3 equal Reaſon have been eſtabliſn- 
F „& ed, if before the making of the 
tanquam malos perdere & con- Laws, all things had been alike 
zel, Gols ff., indifferent in their own Nature. 

| "7 EN There is no poſſible way to avoid 

this Abſurdity, but by ſaying, that out of things 

in their own Nature abſolutely indifferent, thoſe 

are choſen by wiſe Governours to be made obli- 

gatory by Law, the practice of which they judge 

will tend to the publick benefit of the Communi- 

ty. But this is an expreſs Contradiction in the 

very Terms. For if the practice of certain things 

tends to the publick benefit of the World, and 

the contrary would tend to the publick diſadvan- 

tage; then thoſe things are got in their own na- 

ture indifferent, but were good and reaſonable to 

be practiſed before any Law was made, and can 

only for that very reaſon be wiſely inforced by the 
Authority of Laws. Only here it is to be obſer- 

| ved, that by the publick Benefit 

Jui autem Civium ratio- Muſt * not be underſtood the in- 
nem dicunt habendam, Ex- tereſt of any one particular Nati- 
ternorum negant; dirimunt hi on, to the plain injury or preju- 


communem generis humani f l Stet 
ſocietatem; qua ſublata, juſ- dice of the reſt of Mankind; any 


titia funditus tollitur. Cic. de more than the intereſt of on City 
Offic. Lib. 3. or Family, in oppoſition to their 
Neighbours of the ſame Country : 

But thoſe things only are truly good in their own 

Nature, which either tend to the univerſal benefit 

and welfare of all Men, or at leaſt are not de- 
ſtructive of ic. The true State therefore of this 

Caſe, is plainly this. Some things are in their 

own nature Good and Reaſonable and Fir to be 

done; ſuch as keeping Faith, and performing equi- 

table Compatfts, and the like; And theſe receive 

not their obligatory power, from any Law or Au- 
thority ; but are only declared, confirmed and in- 

forced by penalties, upon ſuch as would not per- 

| | haps 
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haps be governed by right Reaſon only. Other 
things are in their own nature abſolutely Evil; 
ſuch as breaking Faith, refuſing to perform equitable #® 
Compatts, cruelly deſtroying thoſe who have neither 
direfly nor indirectly given any occaſion for any ſuch 
treatment, and the like ; And theſe cannot by any 
Law or Authority whatſoever, be made fit and 
reaſonable, or excuſable to be practiſed. Laſtly, 
other things are in their own Nature [ndifferent 
that is, (not abſolutely and ftrily ſo ; as ſuch tri- 
vial Actions, which have no way any tendency at 
all either to the publick welfare or damage; For 
concerning ſach things, it would be childiſh and 
triflin to ſuppoſe any Laws to be made at all; 
But they are) ſuch things, whoſe tendency to the 
publick benefit or diſadvantage, is either ſo ſmall 
or ſo remote, or ſo obſcure and involved, that the 
generality of People are not able of themſelves 
to diſcern on which ſide they ought to act: And 
theſe things are made obligatory by the Autho- 
rity of Laws; Though perhaps every one cannot ,,.. 
diſtinctly perceive the reaſon and fitneſs of their ;, e O- 
being uyoined Of which ſort are many particu- jedi 
lar penal Laws, in ſeyeral Countries and Nations. — 
But to proceed. 1 uri of 
The principal thing that can, with any colour :heOpinions 
of Reale, ſeem to countenance the Opinion 1 
thoſe who deny the natural and eternal difference , Las, 
of Good and Evil; (for Mr Hobbes's falſe Reaſon- of different 
ings, I ſhall hereafter conſider by themſelves ;;) is N,, 
the difficulty there may ſometimes be, to define ex- % and 
actly the bounds of right and wrong: the varie- wrong. 
ty * of Opinions, that have ob- | x 
tained even among underſtanding 
and learned Men concerning cer- 3 
tain Queſtiqns of juſt and unjuſt, 2 . 
eſpecially in political Matters: Ariſtes, Ethic. lib, 1. cap. 1. 
and the mapy contrary Laws that | 
2 N 4 ha ve 
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have been made in divers Ages and in different 


Countries, concerning theſe Matters. But as, in 


Painting, two very different Colours, by diluting 
each other very ſlowly and gradually, may from 
the higheſt intenſeneſs in either extreme, terminate 
in the midſt inſenſibly, and fo run one into the o- 
ther, that it ſhall not be poſſible even for a skil- 
ful Eye to determine exactly where the one ends, 
and the other begins; and yet the Colours may 
really differ as much as can be, not in degree only 
but entirely in kind, as red and blue, or white 
and black: So, though it may perhaps be very 
difficult in ſome nice and perplext Caſes (which 
yet are very far from occurring frequently, ) to 
define exactly the bounds of Right and Wrong, 
Juſt and Unjuſt; and there may be ſome latitude 
in the judgment of different Men, and the Laws 
of divers Nations; yet Right and Wrong are ne- 
vertheleſs in themſelves totally and eſſentially dif- 
ferent; even altogether as much, as White and 
Black, Light and Darkneſs. The Spartan Law 

perhaps, which * permitted their 


* Kaifleo van oige — Punt Youth to Steal ; may, as abfurd 
Diet Thurs, © 7 745 Gere. as it was, bear much diſpute whe- 


Plararch. Apophthegmatata Las 


tanica. 


ther it was abſolutely Unjuſft or 
| no ; becauſe every Man having 
an abſolute Right in his own Goods, it may ſeem 
that the Members of any Society may agree to 
transfer or alter their own Properties upon what 
Conditions they fhall think fir. But if it could 
be ſuppoſed that a Law had been made at Sparta; 
or at Rome, or in India, or in any other part of 
the World ; whereby it had been commanded or 
allowed, that every Man might Rob by Violence, 
and Murther ' whomfoever he met with; or 
that zo Faith ſhould be kept with any Man, nor 
any equitable Compas performed; no Man, with 
any tolerable ufe of his Reaſon, whatever —_— 

; ty 
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ſity of Judgment might be among them in o- 


ther matters, would have thought that ſuch a 


8e 
5 
= 


Law could have authoriſed or excuſed, much leſs - 


have juſtified ſuch Actions, and have made them 
become good : Becauſe *tis plainly not in mens 
Power to make Falſebood be Truth, though they 
may alter the Property of their Goods as they pleaſe. 
Now if in flagrant Caſes, the natural and eſſential 
difference between Good and Evil, Right and 
Wrong, cannot but be confeſſed to be plamly and 
undeniably evident ; the difference between them 
muſt be alſo eſſential and unalterable in all even 
the ſmalleſt and niceſt and moſt - intricate Caſes, 
though it be not ſo eafy to be diſcerned and ac- 
curately diſtinguiſhed, For if from the difficulty 
of determining exactly the bounds of Right and 
Wrong in many perplext Caſes, it could truly be 
concluded that Juſt and Unjuſt were not eſſential- 
3 by Nature, but only by poſitive Con- 

itution and Cuſtom ; it would follow equally, 
that they were not really, effentially, and unal- 
terably different, even in the moſt flagrant Caſes 
that can be ſuppoſed. Which is an aſſertion ſo 
very abſurd, that Mr Hobbes himſelf could hardly 
vent it without bluſhing, and diſcovering plainly, 
by his ſhifting Expreſſions, his ſecret Self- con- 
demnation. There Are therefore certain neceſſary 
and eternal differences of things; and certain conſe- 
> fitneſſes or unfitneſſes of the application of 


ifferent Things or different Relations one to a- 


nother; not depending on any politive Conſtitu- 


tions, but founded unchangeably in the nature 
and reaſon of things, and unavoidably ariſing 


from the differences of the things themſelves. 


Which is the firſt Branch of the general Propo: 


ſition I propoſed to prove. | 59 9 
2. Now what theſe eternal and unalterable Re. 


That the 
Willof God - © 


tations, Reſpetls, or Proportions of things, with b . 


their 
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eermines it their conſequent Agreements or Diſagreements, Fit. 
+ Sari neſſes or Unfitneſſes, abſolutely and neceſſarily Are 
to the eter. in themſelves 3 That alſo they appear to be, to the 
nal reaſon Underſtandings of all Intelligent Beings ; except 
of thinge. thoſe only, who underſtand things to be what they 
are not, that is, whoſe Underſtandings are either 
very imperfect, or very much depraved. And 
by this Underſtanding or Knowledge of the na- 
tural and neceſſary relations, firneſſes, and pro- 
prone of things, the Wills likewiſe of all Intel- 
igent Beings are conſtantly directed, and muſt 
needs be determined to act accordingly ; excep- 

ting thoſe only, who Will things to be what they 
are not and cannot be; that is, whoſe Mills are 
corrupted by particular Intereſt or Affection, 
or ſwayed by ſome unreaſonable and prevailing 
Paſſion. Wherefore ſince the natural! Attributes 
of God, his infinite Knawledge, Wiſdom and 
Power, fet Him infinitely above all poſſibility of 
being deceived by any Errour, or of being influenced 
by any wrong Afﬀettion ; tis manifeſt His Divine 
Will cannot but always and neceſſarily determine 
it ſelf to chooſe to Do what in the whole is abſo- 
lutely Beſt and Fitteſt to be done; that is, to act 
conſtantly according to the eternal Rules of infi- 
nite Goodneſs, Juſtice, and Truth. As I have 
endeavoured to ſhow diſtinctly in my former Diſ- 
courſe, in deducing ſeverally the Moral Attributes 

of God. 8 _ 

That all 3. And now, that the ſame Reaſon of Things, 
rational with regard to which the Will of God always and 
— oh , neceſſarily Does determine it ſelf to act in conſtant 
—.— conformity to the eternal Rules of Juſtice, Equi- 
themſelve: ty, Goodneſs, and Truth; ought alſo conſtantly to 
in all their determine the Wills of all Subordinate Rational 
of — 9 Beings, to govern all Their Actions by the ſame 
tema rule Rules; is very evident. For, as *tis abſolutely 
vf Reafov. | impoſſible in Nature, chat God ſhould be deceived by 
| any 
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any Errour, or influenced by any wrong Affection: 
So 'tis very unreaſonable and blame-worthy in Prac- 
tice, that any Intelligent Creatures, whom God has 
made ſo far like unto himfelf, as to endue them 
with thoſe excellent Faculties of Reaſon and Will, 
whereby they are enabled to di/tinguiſþ Good from 
Evil, and to chuſe the one and refuſe the other; 
ſhould either negligently ſuffer themſelves to be im- 
poſed upon and deceived in Matters of Good and 
Evil, Right and Wrong; or wilfully and perverſel 
allow themſelves to be over · ruled by abſurd Paſ. 
ons, and corrupt or partial Affectiom, to act con- 
trary to what they know is Fit to be done. Which 
two Things, viz. negligent Miſunderſtanding and wil- 
ful Pain or Luſts, are, as I ſaid, the only Cauſes 
which can make a reaſonable Creature act contra- 
ry to Reaſon, that is, contrary to the eternal 
Rules of Juſtice, Equity, Righteouſneſs and 
Truth. For, was it not for theſe inexcufable cor- 
ruptions and depravations ; tis impoſſible but the 
ſame Proportions and Fitneſſes of things, which 
have ſo much Weight and fo much Excellency 
and Beauty in them, that the All-powerful Crea- 
tor and Governour of the Univerſe, ( who has the 
abſolute and uncontroulable Dominion of all things 
in his own Hands, and is accountable to none for 
what he does, yet) thinks it no diminution of his 
Power to make this Reaſon of Things the unaltera- 

ble Rule and Law of his own Actions in the 
Government of the World, and does nothing by 

mere Will and Arbitrarineſs ; *tis impoſſible (I 

ſay, ) if it was not for inexcuſable corruption and 
depravation, but the ſame eternal Reaſon of Things 

muſt much more have Weight enough to deter- 

mine conftantly the Wills and Actions 'of all Sub- 
ordinate, Finite, Dependent and Accountable Be- proved 
ings. For originally and in reality, *tis as natural from the 
and (morally ſpeaking) neceſſary, that the ill original 


Nature of 


ſhould things. 
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ſhould be determined in every Action by the Rea- 


fon of the Thing, and the Rigbt of the Caſe ; as tis 


natural and ( abſolutely ſpeaking ) neceſſary, that 
the Underſtanding ſhould ſubmit to a demonſtrated 
Truth. And 'tis as abſurd and blame-worthy, to 
miſtake negligently plain ' Right and Wrong, that is, 
to underſtand the Proportions of things in Morality 
to be what they are not; or wilfully tu aft contrary 
to known Juſtice and Equity, that is, to will 
things to be what they are not and cannot bez 
as it would be abſurd and ridiculous 'for a Man in 
Arithmetical Matters, ignorantly co believe: that 
Twice Two is not equal to Four; or wilfully and ob- 
ſtinately to contend, againſt his own clear Know- 
ledge, that the whole is not equal to all its Parts. 
The only difference is, that Aſſent to a plain ſpe- 
culative Truth, is not in a Man's Power to With- 
Hold 3 but to AF according to the plain Right and 
Reaſon of things, this he may, by the natural Li- 
berty of his Will, forbear. But the One he ozght 
to do; and 'tis as much his plain and indiſpenſa- 
ble Duty; as the other he cannot but do, and 'tis 
the Neceſſity of his Nature to do it. He that wil- 


fully refuſes to Honour and Obey: God, from whom 
he received his Being, and to whom he continu- 
ally owes his Preſervation; is really guilty of an 
equal abſurdity and inconſiſtency in Practice; as 
he. that in Speculation denies the Effect to owe any 
thingito its Cauſe, or the Whole to be bigger than its 
Part. He that refuſes to deal with All Men equita- 


bly, and with every Man as he deſires they ſhould 


deal with him : is guilty of the very ſame unrea- 
ſonableneſs and contradiction in one. Caſe; as he 


that in another Caſe ſhould affirm: one Number or 
Quantity to be equal to another, and yer That o- 


ther at the ſame time zot- to be equal to the firſt. 
Laſtly, he that acknowledges himſelf obliged to 
the practice of certain Duties both towards God 


and 
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and towards Men, and yet takes no care either to 


23 his own Being, or at leaſt not to preſerve 
imſelf in ſuch a ſtate and temper of Mind and 
Body, as may beſt inable him to perform thoſe 
Duties; is altogether as inexcuſable and ridicu- 
lous, as he that in any other matter ſhould affirm 
one thing ar the ſame time that he denies another, 
without which the former could not poſſibly be 
true; or undertake one thing, at the fame time 
that he obſtinately omits another, without which 
the former is by no means practicable. Wherefore 
all rational Creatures, whoſe Wills are not con- 
ſtantly and regularly determined, and their Acti- 
ons governed, by right Reaſon and the neceſſary 
differences of Good and Evil, aecording to the 
eternal and invariable Rules of Juſtice, Equity, 
Goodneſs and Truth ; but ſuffer themſelves to be 
ſwayed: by unaccountable arbitrary Humours, and 
raſh Paſſions, by L. uſts, Vanity and Pride; by 
private Intereſt, or preſent ſenſual Pleafures ; 
Theſe, ſetting up their own unreaſonable Self- 
will in oppoſition to the Nature and Reaſon of 
Things, endeavour (as much as in them lies) to 
make things be what they are not, and cannot be. 
Which is the higheſt Preſumption and greateſt In- 
ſolence, as well as the greateſt Abſurdity, imagi- 
nable. *Tis acting contrary to that Underſtand- 
ing, Reaſon and Judgement, which God has im- 
planted in their Natures on purpoſe to enable 
them to diſcern the difference between good and 
evil. *Tis attempting to deſtroy that Order, by 
which the Univerſe ſubſiſts. *Tis offering the 
higheſt affront imaginable to the Creator of all 
things, who made things to be what they are, and 
governs every thing himſelf according to the 

aws of their ſeveral Natures. In a word; All 
wilful wickedneſs and perverſion of Right, is the 

very ſame Inſolence and Abſurdity in Moral Mat- 
. 4 ters 5 
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ters; as it would be in Natural things, for a man 
to pretend to alter the certain Proportions of 
Numbers, to take away the Demonſtrable Rela- 
tions' and Properties of Mathematical Figures 
to make Light Darkneſs, and Darkneſs Light; 
or to call Sweet Bitter, and Bitter Sweet. 
And from Further : As it appears thus from the ahſtract 
the Senſe, and abſolute Reaſon and nature of things, that 
—_—_ all rational Creatures Ougbt, that is, are obliged to 
ed Men un- take care that their Wills and Actions be con- 
evoidably ſtantly determined and governed by the eternal 
—y rule of Right and Equity : So the certainty and 
wnderſuch univerſality of hat Obligation is plainly confirmed, 
an Obliga- and the force of it particularly diſcovered and ap- 
_ plied to every Man, by This; that in like man- 
ner as no one, who is inſtructed in Mathematicks, 
can forbear giving his Aſſent to every Geometrical 
Demonſtration, of which he underſtands the 
Terms, either by his own Study, or by having 
had them explained to him by others; ſo no man, 
who either has patience and opportunities to exa- 
mine and conſider things himſelf, or has the 
means of being taught and inſtructed in any tole- 
rable manner by Others, concerning the neceſſary 
relations and dependencies of things; can avoid 
giving his Aſſent to the fitneſs and reaſonableneſs 
of his governing all his Actions by the Law or 
Rule before mentioned, even though his Practice, 
through the prevalence of Brutiſh Luſts, be moſt 
abſurdly contradictory to that Aſent. That is to 
ſay : By the Reaſon of his mind, he cannot bur 
be compelled to own and acknowledge, that there 
is really ſuch an Obligation indiſpenſably incumbent 
upon him ; even at the ſame time that in the Ac- 
tions of his Life he is indeavouring to throw it off 
and deſpiſe it. For the Judgement and Conſci- 
. ence of a Man's own Mind, concerning the Rea- 


- ſonableneſs and Fitneſs of the thing, that his Ac- 
| IONS 
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tions ſhould be conformed to ſuch or ſuch a Rule 
or Law ; is the trueſt and formalleſt Obligation 
even more properly and ſtrictly ſo, than any opinion 
whatſoever of the Authority of the Giver of a Law, 
or any Regard he may have to its Sanction by Re- 
wards and Puniſhments. For whoever acts con- 
trary to this ſenſe and conſcience of his own mind, 
is neceſſarily ſelf- condemned; And the greateſt 
and ſtrongeſt of all Obligations is that, which a 
Man cannot break through without condemn 
himſelf. The dread of ſuperiour Power and Au- 
thority, and the Sanction of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments; however indeed abſolutely neceſſary to 
the Government of frail and fallible Creatures, and 
truly the moſt effectual means of keeping Them 
in their Duty; is yet really in it ſelf, only a /e- 
condary and additional Obligation, or Inforcement 
of the firſt. The original Obligation of all, ( the 
ambiguous uſe of which Word as a Term of Art, 
has cauſed ſome perplexity and confuſion in this 
matter, ) in the eternal Reaſon of Things ; That 
Reaſon, which God himſelf who has no Superiour 
to direct him, and to whoſe Happineſs nothing 
can be added nor any thing diminiſhed from it, 
yet conſtantly obliges himſelf to govern the World 
by : And the more excellent and perfect (or the 
freer from Corruption and Depravation ) any 
Creatures are, the more cheerfully and ſteddily are 
their Wills always determined by this Supreme Ob- 
ligation, in conformity to the Nature, and in imi- 
tation of the moſt perfect Will of God. So far 
therefore as Men are conſcious of what is right 
and wrong, ſo far they Are under an Obligation 
to act accordingly ; And conſequently That eter- 
nal Rule of Right, which I have been hereto de- 
ſcribing, *ris evident Ougbt as indiſpenſably to go- 
vern mens Actions, as it Cannot but neceſlarily de- 
termine their Aſſent. 


Now 
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And from No that the Caſe is truly thus; that the eter- 


—_ nal differences of Good and Evil, the unalterable 


Mens Con- Rule of Right and Equity, do neceſſarily and un- 


ons p-. avoidably determine the Judgement, and force the 


> paſt Aſſent of all Men that uſe any Conſideration ; is 
Ation;, undeniably manifeſt from the univerſal Experience 
of Mankind. For no Man willingly and delibe- 
rately tranſgreſſes this Rule, in any great and cone 
fiderable Inſtance z but he acts contrary to the 
Judgement and Reaſon of his own Mind, and ſe- 
cretly reproaches himſelf for ſo doing. And no 
Man obſerves and obeys it ſteddily, eſpecially in 
Caſes of difficully and Temptation, when it inter- 
feres with any preſent Intereſt, Pleaſure or Paſſi- 
on ; but his own Mind commends and applauds 
him for his Reſolution, in executing what his Con- 
ſcience could not forbear giving its aſſent to, as 
juſt and right. And this is what St Paul means, 
when he ſays, (Rom. ii. 14, 15. ) that when the 
Gentiles which have not the Law, do by nature the 
things contained in the Law, theſe having not the 
Law, are a Law unto themſelves ; which ſhew the 
wore of the Law written in their Hearts, their Con- 
ſcience alſo bearing witneſs, and their Thoughts the 
mean while accuſing, or elſe exculing one another. 
Of that It was a very wile Obfervation of Plato, which 
natural he received from Socrates ; that if you take a 
knowle#2e, young Man, impartial and unprejudiced, one that 
which Pla-) S P : Pre) « . 
to il ought never had any Learning, nor any Experience in 
zo be remi-the World ; and examine him about the natural 
niſcence. relations and proportions of things, [ or the moral 
differences of Good and Evil; ] you may, only by 
asking him Queſtions, without teaching him any 
thing at all directly, cauſe him to expreſs in his 
. Anſwers juſt and adæquate Notions of Geometri- 
cal Truths, ¶ and true and exact determinations con- 
. cerning Matters of Right and Wrong.) From whence 
He thought it was to be concluded, that all Know- 
ledge 
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ledge and Learning is nothing but Memory, or 
only a recollecting upon every new occaſion, what 
had been before known in a ſtate of Præ- exiſtence. 
And ſome Others both Ancients and Moderns, 
have concluded that the Ideas of all firſt and ſim- 
ple Truths, either natural or moral, are Innate 
and originally impreſſed or ſtampt upon the Mind. 
In their inference from the Obſervation, the Au- 
thors of Both theſe Opinions ſeem to be miſtaken, 
But thug much it proves unavoidably ; That the 
differences relations, and proportions of things 
both natural and moral, in which all unprejudi- 
ced Minds thus naturally agree, are certain, un- 
alterable, and real in the things themſelves; and 
do not at all depend on the variable Opinions, 
Fancies, or Imaginations of Men prejudiced by 
Education, Laws, Cuſtoms, or evil Practices: And 
alſo that the Mind of Man naturally and unavoid- 
ably gives its Aſent, as to natural and geometrical 
Truth, ſo alſo to the moral differences of things, 
and to the fitneſs and reaſonableneſs of the Obliga- 
tion of the everlaſting Law of Righteouſneſs, 
whenever fairly and plainly propoſed. 

Some Men indeed, who, by means of a very The moſt 
evil and vitious Education, or through a long profigate 
Habit of Wickedneſs and Debauchery, have ex- M% wn 
tremely corrupted the Principles of their Nature, ole of 
and have long accuſtomed themſelves to bear te 
down their own Reaſon, by the force of Preju- - 
dice, Luſt, and Paſſion; that they may not be x,y, 
forced to confeſs themſelves ſelf-condemned, will 
confidently and abſolutely contend that they do 
not really ſee any natural and neceſſary difference 
between what we call Right and Wrong, Juſt and 
Unjuſt ; that the Reaſon and Judgment of their 
own Mind, does not tell them they are under any 
ſuch indiſpenſable Obligations, as we would en- 
deavour to perſwade them; and that they are not 
ſenſible they ought to be governed by any other 

O Rule, 
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Rule, than their own Will and Pleaſure. But 

even theſe Men, the moſt abandoned of all Man- 

kind ; however induſtriouſly they endeavour to 

conceal and deny their fſelf-condemnation ; yet 

they cannot avoid making a diſcovery of it ſome- 

times when they are not aware of it, For Ex- 

ample : There 1s no Man fo vile and deſperate, 

who commits at any time a Murder and Robbery, 

| with the moſt unrelenting Mind ; 

» — eſt enim, aut quis but * would chooſe, if ſuch a 

ard, aut tam ff ng en- thing could be propoſed to him, 

piditatibus, ut eandem ilam to obtain all the ſame profit or 

rem, quam adipſci ſcelere advantage, whatſoever it be that 

quovis velit, non multis par- he aims at, without committing 
tibus malit ad ſeſe, etiam om- ; NEVE 

ni impunitate propofita, ſi- the Crime, rather than with it; 

ne facinore, quam illo mo- even though he was ſure to go 

do pervenire ? Cic. de Fnib. ynpunithed for committing the 

. Crime. Nay, I believe, there is 

| no Man, even in Mr Hobbes's State 

of Nature, and of Mr Hobbes's own Principles; 

but if he was equally aſſured of ſecuring his 

main end, his Self-preſervation, by either way; 

would chooſe to preſerve himſelf rather without 

deſtroying all his Fellow-Creatures, than with it; 

even ſuppoſing all Impunity, and all other future 

conveniencies of Life, equal in either Caſe. Mr 

Hobbes's own Scheme, of Mens agreeing by Com- 

act to preſerve one another, can hardly be Sup- 

poſed without this. And this plainly evinces, 

that the Mind of Man unavoidably acknowledges 

a natural and neceſſary difference between Good 

and Evil, antecedent to all arbitrary and poſitive 

Conſtitution whatſoever. 

Mensnatu- But the Truth of this, that the Mind of Man 

"ane naturally and neceſſarily Aſſents to the eternal 

moraiobli- Lav of Righteouſneſs ; may ſtill better and more 

gations, clearly and more univerſally appear, om the 

proved judgement that Men paſs upon each Others Acti- 


from the l 8 
Judgement Ons, than from what we can diſcern concerning 
| their 
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their Conſciouſneſs of their Own. For Men may hey all pf. 
diſſemble and conceal from the World, the judge- *?” + 
ment of their own Conſcience ; nay, by a ſtrange 5,;,,. of 
partiality, they may even impoſe upon and de- 

ceive Themſelves ; (For who is there, that does not 
ſometimes allow himſelf, nay, and even juſtify 

himſelf in that, wherein he condemns Another? ) 

But Mens Judgements concerning the Actions of 

Others, eſpecially where they have no relation to 
Themſelves, or repugnance to their Intereſt, are 
commonly impartial ; And from this we may 

judge, what Senſe Men naturally have of the un- 
alterable difference of Right and Wrong. Now 

the Obſervation which every one cannot but make 

in this Matter, is This; that Virtue and true 
Goodneſs, Righteouſneſs and Equity, are things ſo 

truly noble and excellent, ſo lovely and venerable 

in themſelves, and do fo neceſſarily approve them- 

{elves to the Reaſon and Conſciences of Men; that 

even thoſe very Perſons, who, by the prevailing 

Power of ſome Intereſt or Luſt, are themſelves 

drawn aſide out of the Paths of 

Virtue, can yet hardly ever + Placet ſuapte natura, a- 
forbear to give it its true Charac- _ 2 3 : = 
ter and Commendation in Others. . 5 
And this Obſervation holds true, * OR 
not only in the generality of Viti- 

ous Men, but very frequently even in the worſt 

ſort of them, viz. thoſe who perſecute others for 

being better than themſelves. Thus the Officers 

who were ſent by the Phariſees to apprehend our 
Saviour, could not forbear declaring, that he ſpake Joh. vii. 
as never Man ſpake : And the Roman Governour, 46. 
when he gave Sentence that he ſhould be Crucified, 

could not at the ſame inſtant forbear openly de- 
claringgy that he found no fault in him, Even in Joh. xvii 
This caſe, Men cannot chuſe but think well of 38. 
thoſe Perſons, whom the dominion of their Luſts 

will not ſuffer them to imitate, or whom their pre- 
| | O 2 ſent 
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ſent Intereſt and the Neceſſity of their Worldly Affairs 
compels them to diſcourage. They cannot but 
deſire, that they themſelves were the Men they 
are not; and wiſh with Balaam, that though they 
imitate not the life, yet at leaſt they might die be 
death of the Righteous, and that their laſt end might 
be like theirs. And hence it is that Plato judiei- 
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ouſly obſerves, that * even the 
worſt of Men ſeldom or never 
make ſo wrong Judgement con- 
cerning Perſons, as they do con- 
cerning Things ; there being in 
Virtue an unaccountable and as it 
were divine force, which, what- 
ever confuſion Men indeavour to 
introduce in Things by their vitt- 
ous Diſcourſes and debauched 


Practices, yet almoſt always com- 
pels them to diſtinguiſh right concerning Per/ons, 
and makes them admire and praiſe Juſt and E- 
quitable and Honeſt Men. On the contrary ; Vice 
and Injuſtice, Profaneneſs and Debauchery, are 
things ſo abſolutely odious in their own Nature, 
that, however they in/inuate themſelves into the 
Practice, yet they can never gain over to them- 
ſelves the judgement of Mankind. They who Do 
evil, yet See and Approve what is good; and con- 
demn in others, what they blindly allow in hem— 
ſelveß; nay, and very frequently condemn even 
themſelves allo, not without great diſorder and un- 
ealineſs of Mind, in thoſe very things wherein they 
allow themſelves. At leaſt, there is hardly any 
wicked Man, but when his own Caſe is repreſent- 
ed to him under the Perſon of another, will freely 
enough paſs Sentence againſt the wickedneſs he 
himſelf is guilty of; and, with ſufficient ſeverity, 
exclaim againſt all Iniquity. This ſhows abun- 


__ ——_ — — 


dantly, that all variation from the eternal Rule 
of Right, is abſolutely and in the nature of the thing 
I it 
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it ſelf to be abhorred and deteſted ; and that the 
unprejudiced mind of Man, as naturally diſap proves 
injuſtice in moral matters, as in natural things it 
cannot but diſſent from falſehood, or diſlike incongrui- 
ties, Even in reading the Hiſtories of paſt and 
far diſtant Ages, where 'tis plain we can have 
no concern for the events of things, nor prejudices 
concerning the Characters of Perſons; Who is 
there, that does not praiſe and admire, nay high- 
ly eſteem and in his imagination love ( as it were ) 
the Equity, Juſtice, Truth, and Fidelity of ſome 
Perſons; and with the greateſt indignation and 
Hatred, deteſt the Barbarity, Injuſtice, and Trea- 
chery of others? Nay further ; When the preju- 
dices of corrupt Minds lie all on the ſide of In- 
Juſtice ; as when we have obtained ſome very great 
profit or advantage through Another Man's Trea- 
cherery or Breach of Faith; yet“ | 
Who is ere, that upon That ve- Fiep _ —_— 
occaſion does not (even to a _ firz pro- 
roverb) diſlike che Perſon and gram Reipulics 0 4 Bad. 
the Action, how much ſoever he 1. 5. 
may rejoice at the Event ? But 
when we come ogy ſelves to ſuffer by Iniquity, 
Then where are all the Arguments and Sophiſtries, 
by which Unjuſt Men, while they are oppreſſing 
Others, would perſwade themſelves that they are 
not ſenſible of any natural difference between good 
and evil? When it comes to be theſe Mens own 
Caſe, to be oppreſſed by Violence, or bver- reach- 
ed by Fraud; where Then are all their Pleas a- 
gainſt the eternal diſtinction of Right and kb 
How, on the contrary, do they Tben cry out for 
Equity, and exclaim againſt Injuſtice ! How do 
they Then challenge and object againſt Providence, 
and think neither God nor Man ſevere enough, in 
uniſhing the Violaters of Right and Truth! 
| Whereas, if there was no natural and eternal dif- 
ference between Juſt and Unjuſt; no man could 
O 3 - have 
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have any reaſon to complain of Injury, any other 
than what Laws and Compacts made ſo ; which in 

innumerable Caſes will be always to be evaded, 
An Auſwer There is but one thing, that I am ſenſible of, 
_— which can here with any Colour be objected a- 
Lans gainſt what has been hitherto ſaid concerning the 
from the Neceſſity of the Mind's giving its Aſſent to the 
e $7” eternal Law of Righteouſneſs; And that is, the 

nce of : k 
fome bar. total Ignorance, which ſome whole Nations are re- 
barous Na. ported to lie under, of the nature and force of 
2 5 theſe moral Obligations. I am not ſatisfied, the 
Aeralty, Matter of Fact is true. But if it was; yet mere 
Ignorance affords no juſt Objection againſt the Cer- 
tainty of any Truth. Were there upon Earth a 
Nation of rational and conſiderate Perſons, whoſe 
Notions concerning moral Obligations, and con- 
cerning the Nature and Force of them, were uni— 
verſally and directly contrary to what I have hither- 
to repreſented; this would be indeed a weighty 
Objection. But Ignorance and Stupidity are no Ar- 
guments againſt the Certainty of any thing. There 
are many Nations and People almoſt totally igno- 
rant of the plaineſt Mathematical Truths; as, of 
the proportion, for Example, of a Square to a 
Triangle of the ſame Baſe and Heighth : And yet 
theſe Truths are ſuch, to which the Mind cannot 
but give its aſſent neceſſarily and unavoidably, as 
ſoon as they are diſtinctly propoſed to it. All that 
this Objection proves therefore, ſuppoling the Mat- 
ter of it to be true, is only this; not, that the 
mind of man can ever diſſent from the rule of 
Right ; much leſs, that there is no neceſſary dif- 
ference in nature, between moral Good and Evil; 
any more than it proves, that there are no certain 
and neceſſary proportions of Numbers, Lines, or 
Figures: But this it proves only, that Men have 
great need to be taught and inſtructed in ſome ve- 
ry plain and eaſy, as well as certain Truths; and, 
if they be important Truths, that then men have 
| ne 
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need alſo to have them frequently inculcated, and 
ſtrongly inforced upon them. Which is very true: 
And is (as ſhall hereafter be particularly made to 
appear) one good Argument for the reaſonable- 
neſs of expecting a Revelation. 


4. Thus it appears in general, that the mind of of the 
Man cannot avoid giving its Aſent to the eternal — 
Law of Righteouſneſs; that is, cannot but ac- I atiens in 


knowledge the reaſonableneſs and firneſs of particular. 


Men's governing all their Actions by the Rule of 
Right or Equity: And alſo that this Aſent is a 
formal Obligation upon every Man, actually and 
conſtantly to conform himſelf to that Rule. I 
might now from hence deduce in particular, all 
the ſeveral Duties of Morality or Natural Religi- 
on. But becauſe this would take up too large a 
portion of my intended Diſcourſe, and may eafi- 
ly be ſupplied abundantly out of ſeveral late ex- 
cellent Writers; I ſhall only mention the three 
great and principal Branches, from which all the 
other and ſmaller inftances of duty do naturally 
flow, or may without difficulty be derived. 


Firſt then, in reſpe& of God, the Rule of Righ- of Piety, 
teouſneſs is; that we keep up conſtantly in our 9 Mens 


Minds, the higheſt poſſible Honour, Eſteem, and Ve- 
neration for bim; which muſt expreſs it ſelf in pro- 
per and reſpective influences upon all our Paſſins, 
and in the ſuitable direction of all our Actions: That 
we worſhip and adore Him, and Him alone, as the 
only Supreme Author, Preſerver and Governour of 
all Things : That we employ our whole Beings, and 
all our Powers and Faculties, in his Service, and for 
his Glory; that is, in encouraging the practice of uni- 
verjal Righteouſneſs, and promoting the Deſigns of his 
Divine Goodneſs amongſt Men, in ſuch way and man- 
ner as ſhall at any time appear to be bis Will we 
ſhould do it: And finally, that, to inable us to do 
this continually, we pray unto him conſtantly for 
whatever we ſtand in need of, and return him con- 

O 4 tinual 
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tinual and hearty Thanks for whatever good things we 
at any time receive, There is no Congruity or Pro- 
portion, in the uniform diſpoſition and corre- 
ſpondent order of any Bodies or Magnitudes ; no 
Fitneſs or Agreement in the application of ſimi- 
lar and equal Geometrical Figures one to ano- 
ther, or in the comparing them one with ano- 
ther ; ſo viſible and conſpicuous, as is the Beauty 
and Harmony of the exerciſe of God's ſeveral At- 
tributes, meeting with ſuitable returns of Duty and 
Honour from all his rational Creatures throughout 
the Univerſe. The conſideration of his Eternity 
and Infinity, his Knowledge and his Wiſdom, necel- 
ſarily commands our higheſt Admiration. The 
ſenſe of his Omnipreſence, torces a perpetual awful 
Regard towards him. His Supreme Authority, as 
being the Creator, Preſerver, and abſolute Gover- 
our of all Things, obliges us to pay him all poſſi- 
ble Honour and Veneration, Adoration and Worſhip ; 
And his Unity requires, that it be paid to Him a- 
lone, His Power and Juſtice, demand our Fear. 
His Mercy and Placableneſs, encourage our Hope. 
His Goodneſs. neceſſarily excites our Love. His 
Veracity and Unchangeableneſs ſecure our Truſt in 
him. The ſenſe of our having received our Being 
and ail our Powers from him, makes it infinitely rea- 
ſonable that we ſhould employ our whole Beings and 

all our Faculties in his Service, The Conſciouſneſs 

of our continual Dependence upon him, both for 

our Preſervation and the Supply of every thing 

we want; obliges us to conſtant Prayer. And e- 

very good thing we enjoy, the Air we breathe, and 

the Food we eat, the Rain from Heaven, and the 

fruitful Seaſons, all the Bleſſings and Comforts of 

the preſent time, and the Hopes and Expectations 

* Quem vero Aſtrorum WE have of what is to come; do * 
Ordines, quem dierum no- all demand our heartieſt Grali- 
Qiumq; viciſhtudines, quem fude and 7 hankſeiving to him. The 


menſium temperatio, quemq; 5 g 
ea quæ — nobis 4 Suitableneſs and Proportion, the 


Cor- 
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Correſpondency and Connexion 
of each of theſe things reſpective- 
ly, is as plain and conſpicuous, 
as the ſhining of the Sun at Noon- 
day; And 'tis the greateſt Ab- 
ſurdity and Perverſeneſs in the 
World, for Creatures indued 
with Reaſon, to attempt to break 
through and tranſgreſs this ne- 
ceſſary Order and Dependency of 
things. All Inanimate and all 1r- 
rational Beings, by the Neceſſity 
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of their Nature, conſtantly obey 
the Laws of their Creation; and tend regularly to 
the Ends, for which they were appointed. How 
monſtrous then is it, that Reaſonable Creatures, mere- 
ly becauſe they are not Neceſſitated, ſhould abuſe 
that glorious privilege of Liberty, by which they 
are exalted in dignity above the reſt of God's Crea- 
tion, to make themſelves the alone Unreaſonable and 
diſorderly part of the Univerſe! That a Tree 
planted in a fruitful Soil, and watered continually 
with the Dew of Heaven, and cheriſhed conſtantly 
with the kindly warmth and benign influence of the 
Sun-beams, ſhould yet never bring forth either 
Leaves or Fruit ; is in no degree ſo irregular and 
contrary to Nature, as that a Rational Being, created 
after the Image of God, and conſcious of God's do- 
ing every thing for him, that becomes the Relation 
of an infinitely good and bountiful Creator to his 
Creatures; ſhould yet never on His part make any 
return of thoſe Duties, which ariſe neceſſarily 


from the Relation of a Creature to his Creator. 


Secondly, 


In reſpect of our Fellow-creatures, of Righte- 


the Rule of Righteouſneſs is; that in particular %, 9 
we ſo deal with every Man, as in like Circumſtances gn ao 
we could reaſonably expect he ſhould deal with Un; and coward; a- 
that in general we endeavour, by an univerſal Bene- wether. . 


volence, to promote the welfare and happineſs os 
en 
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Men. The former Branch of this Rule, is Equi- 
ty; the latter, is Love. 
Of Juſtice As to the former, viz. Equity : The Reaſon 


and Equity. which obliges every Man in Practice, ſo to deal al- 
ways with another, as he would reaſonably expect 
that Others ſhould in like Circumſtances deal with 
Him; is the very ſame, as That which forces him 
in /peculation to affirm, that if one Line or Num- 
ber be equal to another, That other is recipocal- 

ly equal to It. Iniquity is the very ſame in Action, 
as Falſity or Contradiction in Theory ; and the ſame 
cauſe which makes the one ab/urd, makes the o- 
ther anreaſonable. Whatever relation or proporti- 
on one Man in any Caſe bears to another; the 
ſame That Other, when put in like Circumſtances, 
bears to Him. Whatever I judge reaſonable or 
unreaſonable for another to do for Me ; That, by 
the ſame Judgment, I declare reaſonable or un- 
reaſonable, that I in the like Caſe ſhould do for 
Him. And to deny this either in Word or Acti- 
on, is as if a Man ſhould contend, that, tho' 
two and three are equal to five, yet five are not e- 
qual to two and three, Where- 


* Nihil eſt unum uni tam 
ſimile, tam par, quam Om- 
nes inter noſmetipſos ſumus. 
Quod ſi depravatio conſurtudi- 
num, {i opinianum Vanitas » 
non imbecillitatem animorum 
torqueret, & flecteret quo- 
cunq; cæpiſſet; ſui nemo ipſe 
tam ſimilis eſſet, quam omnes 
ſunt omnium; — & coleretur 
Jus æque ab omnibus. Cic. 
de leg. lib. l. 


fore, were not Men ſtrangely 
and moſt unnaturally corrupted, 
by perverſe and unaccountably falſe 
opinions; and monſtrous evil cuſtoms 
and habits, prevailing againſt the 
cleareſt and plaineſt reaſon in the 
World : It would be impoſſible 
that univerſal Equity ſhould not 
be practiſed by all Mankind; and 
eſpecially among Equals, where 


the proportion of Equity 1s ſimple and obvious, 
and every Man's own caſe is already the ſame with 
all others, without any nice comparing or tranſ- 
poling of Circumſtances. It would be as impoſſi- 
ble, that Þ a Man, contrary to 
the eternal Reaſon of things, 
ſhould 


+ Hoc exipit ipſa Nature 
ratio, que eſt lex divina & 
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ſhould deſire to gain ſome ſmall humans cui parere qui velit; 
pro to Himſelf, by doing vio- 8 committer ut — 
ence and damage to his Neigh- pe, & 10, quod ate 
bour 3 as that he ſhould be wil- 40 f. E — 


ling to be deprived of Neceſſa- 
ries himſelf, to ſatisfie the unreaſonable Covetouſ- 
neſs or Ambition of another. In a word; it 
would be impoſſible for Men not to be as much 
aſhamed of Doing Iniqaity, as they are of Belie- 


ving Contradictions. In conſidering indeed the Du- 


ties of Superiours and Inferiours in various Relati- 


ons, the proportion of Equity is ſomewhat more 
complex; Bur ſtill it may always be deduced from 
the ſame Rule of doing as we would be done by, 
if careful Regard be had at the ſame time to the 
difference of Relation: That is, if in conſidering 
what.is fit for you to do to another, you always 
take into the account, not only every Circum- 
ſtance of the Aion, but alſo every Circumſtance 
wherein the Perſon differs from you; And in judg- 
ing what you would deſire that Another, if your 
Circumſtances were tranſpoſed, ſhould do to you ; 
ou- always conſider, not what any unreaſonable 
Paſſion or private Intereſt would prompt you, but 
what impartial Reaſon would dictate to you to de- 
fire. For example: A Magiſtrate, in order to 
deal equitably with a Criminal, is not to conſider 
what Fear or Self- Love would cauſe Him, in the 
CriminaPs Caſe, to deſire; but what Reaſon and 
the publitk Good would oblige him to acknowledge 
was fit and juſt for him to expect. And the ſame 
Proportion is to be obſerved, in deducing the Du- 
ties of Parents and Children, of Maſters and Ser. 
vants, of Governours and Subjects, of Citizens and 
Foreigners; in what manner every perſon is obliged 
by the Rule of Equity, to behave himſelf in each 
of theſe and all other Relations. In the regular 
and uniform Practice of all which Duties m—_— 
A 
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all Mankind, in their ſeveral and reſpective Rela- 
tions, through the whole Earth; conſiſts Thar 


Univerſal Fuſtice, 
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miran ils amores, ut ait Pla- 


Fo, excitaret ſui. Cic. de Offic. 
4 1. 
Oculorum eſt in nobis ſen- 
ſus acerrimus, quibus ſapien- 
tiam non cernimus; Quam 
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which is the Top and Perfection 
of all Virtues: Which, if, as * Pla- 
to ſays, it could be repreſented 
viſibly to mortal Eyes, would 
raiſe in us an inexpreſſible Love 
and Admiration of it: Which 
would introduce into the World 
ſuch a glorious and happy State, 
as theancient Poets have attempt- 
ed to deſcribe in their Fiction of 
a golden Age: Which in it ſelf, 

is ſo truly beautiful and lovely, 
that, as F Ariſtorle elegantly ex- 
preſſes it, the Motions of the hea- 
venly Bodies are not ſo admirably 
regular and harmonious, nor the 
brightneſs of the Sun and Stars 


ſo ornamental to the viſible fabrick of the World, 
as the univerſal practice of this illuſtrious Virtue 


would be conducive to the glory and N of 
the rational part of this lower Creation: 


ich, 


laſtly, is ſo truly noble and excellent in its own 
Nature, that the wiſeſt and moſt conſidering Men 


+ Non enim mihi eſt vita 
mea utilior, quam animi talis 
affectio, neminem ut violem 
commodi mei gratia. Cic. de 

c. lib. 3. 

— aliquid alteri, & 
hominem hominis incommo- 
do ſuum augere commodum, 
magis eſt contra naturam , 
quam mors, quam paupertas, 
quam dolor, quàm cætera quæ 
poſſunt aut corpori accidere, 
aut rebus externis. Id. 

4 Kai To Wxpot Ty Cav, ges- 
„igen pov xeexev, T Eoumerre 


have always declared, that I nei- 
ther Life it ſelf, nor ** all other 
poſſible Enjoyments in the World, 
put together; are of any value 
or eſteem, in compariſon of, or 
in competition with, that right 
temper and diſpoſition of Mind, 
from which flows the practice of 
this univerſal Juſtice and Equity. 
On the contrary: Injuſtice and 
Tniquity, Violence, Fraud, and 
Oppreſſion; the univerſal confu- 
ſion of right and wrong, and the 

general 
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eneral neglect and contempt of x# 
al the Duties ariſing from — hw 
ſeveral Relations one to another ; 
is the greateſt and moſt unnatu- lib. 2. 

ral corruption of God's Creation, 

that 'tis poſſible for depraved and rebellious Crea- 
tures to introduce: As they themſelves, who 
practiſe iniquity moſt, and are moſt deſirous to 
defend it, yet, whenever it comes to be their own 


turn to ſuffer by it, are not very backward to ac- 


knowledge. To compriſe this Matter therefore 
in one word : What the Sun's forſaking that equal 
Courſe, which now by diffuſing gentle warmth 
and light, cheriſhes and invigorates every thing in 
a due proportion through the whole Syſtem; and 
on the contrary, his burning up, by an irregular 
and diſorderly Motion, ſome of the Orbs with 


inſupportable heat, and leaving others to periſh in 


extream cold and darkneſs: What this, I ſay, 
would be to the natural World; That very ſame 
thing, Injuſtice and Tyranny, Iniquity and all 
Wickedneſs, is to the moral and rational part of 
the Creation. The only difference, is this: That 
the one is an obſtinate and wilful Corruption, and 
moſt per verſe depravation of Creatures made after 
the Image of God; and a violating the eternal and 
unalterable Law or Reaſon of Things, which is of 
the utmoſt Importance: Whereas the other would 
be only a revolution or change, of the arbitrary 
and temporary frame of Nature. 

The Second Branch of the Rule of Righteouſ- 
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neſs with reſpect to our Fellow-creatures, I ſaid, / mutual 
was univerſal Love or Benevolence ; that is, not on- 2 


ly the doing barely what is juſt and right, in our 
dealings with every man; but alſo a conſtant in- 
deavouring to promote in general, to the utmoſt 
of our power, the welfare and happineſs of all 
men. The Obligation to which duty alſo, = 

eaſily 
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eaſily be deduced from what has been already laid 
down. For if (as has been before proved ) there 
be a natural and neceſſary difference between Good 
and Evil; and that which is Good is fit and rea- 
ſonable, and that which is Evil is unreaſonable to 
be done; and that which 1s the greateſt Good, is 
always the moſt fit and reaſonable to be choſen : 
Then, as the Goodneſs of God extends it ſelf 
univerſally over all his Works through the whole 
Creation, by doing always what 1s abſolutely 
beſt in the whole; ſo every rational Creature 
ought in its Sphere and Station, according to its 
reſpective powers and faculties, to do all the 
Good it can to all its Fellow-creatures.. To which 
end, univerſal Love and Benevolence 1s as plainly 


the molt direct, 


* Univerſaliter autem ve- 
rum eſt, quod non certius 
fluxus puncti Lineam producit, 
aut additio numerorum Sum- 
mam, quam quod Bene volen- 
tia effectum præſtat bonum. 
Cumberland. de Leg. Naturæ. 
pag. 10. 

Pari ſane ratione [ac in 
Arnhmeticis operationibus] do- 
ctrinæ Moralis veritss funda- 
tur in immutabili cohærentia 
inter Felicitatem Summam quam 
hominum vires aſſequi valent, 
& Adlus bent volent æ univerſa- 
lis. Id. ibid. pag. 23. 

Eadem eſt menſura Boni Ma. 
lique, quæ menſura eſt veri 
Falſique in propoſitionibus pro- 
nuntiantibus de efficacia Aſo- 
tuum ad rerum aliarum con- 
ſervationem, & corruptionem ta- 
Cientium, 1d. pg. 30. 

+ Anguſta admodum eſt cir. 
ca naſtra tantummodo com- 
moda, Lætitiæ materia; ſed 
eadem erit ampliſſima, fi ali- 


certain, and effectual means; as 
in Mathematicks the flowing of 
a Point, 1s, to produce a Line ; 
or in Arithmetick, the Addition 
of Numbers, to produce a Summ; 
or in Phyſicks, certain kinds of 
Motions, to preſerve certain Bodies, 
which other kinds of Motions 
tend to corrupt. Of all which, 
the Mind of Man is ſo naturally 
ſenſible, that, except in ſuch men 
whoſe Affections are prodigiouſly 
corrupted by moſt unnatural and 
habitual vitious practices, there 
is no Duty whatſoever, the per- 
formance whereof affords a man 
ſo t ample pleaſure and ſatisfacti- 
on, and fills his mind with ſo com- 
fortable a ſenſe, of his havin 
done the greateſt Good he was 
capable ro do, of his having beſt 
anſwered the ends of his Creatt- 
on, and nearlieſt imitated the Per- 
fections 
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fections of his Creator, and con- 
ſequently of his having fully com- 
plied with the higheſt and princi- 
pal Obligations of his Nature; 
as the performance of this one 
Duty, of univerſal Love and Be- 
nevolence, naturally affords. But 


orum omnium Felicitas cordi 
nobis ſit. Quippe hæc ad il- 
lam, eandem habebit propor- 
tionem, quam habet immen- 
ſa Beatitudo Dei, totiuſq; hu- 
mani generis, ad curtam il- 
lam fictæ felicitatis ſupellecti- 
lem, quam uni homini, eiqz 
invido & malevolo, fortunz 


further: The Obligation to this bona poſlint ſuppeditare. 


great Duty, may alſo otherwiſe Pe. 214. 


be deduced from the Nature of 

Man, in the following manner. Next to that na- 
tural Self-love, or Care of his own Preſervation, 
which every one neceſſarily has in the firſt place 
for himſelf ; there is in all Men a certain natural 
Affection for their Children and Poſterity, who 
have a dependence upon them ; and for their near 
Relations and Friends, who have an intimacy with 
them. And becauſe the Nature of Man is ſuch, 
that they cannot hve comfortably in independent 
Families, without ſtill further Society and Com- 
merce with each other; therefore they naturally 
deſire to increaſe their dependencies, by multi- 
plying Affinities; and to enlarge their Friendſhips, 
by mutual good Offices; and to eſtabliſh Socie- 


ties, by a communication of Arts 
and Labour : Till * by degrees 
the Affection of /ingle Perſons, be- 
comes a Friendſhip of Families; 
and this enlarges it ſelf to Society 
of Towns and Cities and Nations ; 
and terminates in the agreeing Com- 
munity of all Mankind, The 
Foundation, Preſervation, and 
Perfection of which univerſal 
Friendſhip or Society, is mutual 
Love and Benevolence. And no- 
thing hinders the World from be- 


* In omni honeſto, nthil 
eſt tam illuſtre, nec quod la- 
tius pateat, quam conjunctio 
inter homines hominum, & 
quaſi quædam ſocietas & com- 
municatio utilitatum, & ip- 
{a Charitas generis humani ; 
quæ nata a primo ſatu, quo 2 
procreatoribus nati diligun- 
tur, ſerpit ſenſim 
ſoras, cognationibus primum, 
deinde totius complexs 
Fouts humane. Cic. de. Finib. 
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ing actually put into fo happy a ſtate, but perverſe 
Iniquity and unreaſonable want of mutual Chari- 
ty. herefore fince Men are plainly ſo confti- 
tuted by Nature, that they ſtand in need of each 
other's aſſiſtance to make themſelves eaſy in the 
World; and are fitted to live in Communities; 
and Society is abſolutely neceſſary for them; and 
mutual Love and Benevolence is the only poſſible 
means to eſtabliſh this Society in any tolerable and 
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Nihil eſt unum uni tam 
ſimile, tam par, quam omnes 
inter noſmetipſos — Quod 
niſi depravatio, . ſui nemo 
ipſe tam ſimilis eſſet, quam 
omnes ſunt omnium. Cic. de 
Legib. lib. 1. 


+ Impellimur autem Natura, 
ut prodeſſe velimus quamplu- 
rimis. Cic. de Finib. lib. 3. 

* Hominem efle quaſi par- 
tem quandam civitatis & uni- 
verſi generis humani, eumq; 
eſſe conjunctum cum homin:- 
bus Humana qua iam Socie- 
tate. Cic. Oneſt. Academ. 
bib. 1. 

** Homines hominum cau— 
ſa ſunt generati, ut ipſi inter 
ſe alii aliis prodeſſe poſſint. 

Cic. de Offic. lib. t. 

Ad tuendos conſervandoſq; 
homines, hominem natum eſſc. 
Cic. de Finib lib. 3. 

++ Omnes inter ſe naturali 
quadam indulgentia & benevo- 
lentia continer i. Cic. de Legib. 
lib. 1. 

J Ex quo efficitur, homi- 
nem naturz obedientem, ho- 
mini nocere non poſſe. Cic. 


de Offic. lib. 3. 


durable manner ; and in This 
Reſpect* All Men ſtand upon the 
ſame level, and have the ſame 
natural wants and deſires, and 
are in the ſame need of each others 
help, and are equally capable of 
enjoying the benefit and advan- 
tage of Society : *Tis evident 
every Man is bound by the Law 
of his Nature, and as he is alſo 
prompted by the + Inclination of 
his uncorrupted Affections, to“ 
look upon himſelf as a part and 
member of that one univerſal bo- 
dy or community, which is made 
up of all Mankind; to think 
himſelf ““ born to promote the 
publick good and welfare of all 
his Fellow- creatures; and conſe- 
quently obliged, as the neceſſary 
and only effectual means to that 
End, to ++ embrace them All 
with univerſal Love and Benevo- 
lence : So that he cannot, with- 
out acting contrary to the Rea- 
ſon of his own mind, and tranſ- 
greſſing the plain and known 
Law of his Being, do willingly 
any hurt and miſchief to any 

Man; 


- 
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Man; no, *. not even to thoſe o, ae drradiue di bre 
who have firſt injured him; but 5 e 5 
ought, for the publick benefit, # = es ow 
to endeavour to appeaſe with gen- 

tleneſs, rather than exaſperate with retaliations ; 

and finally, to comprehend all in one word, 

(which is the top and compleat Perfection of this 

great Duty, ) ought to Þ Love all 

others as himſelf. This is the Ar- + Tum illud effici, quod 
gumentation of that great Ma- quibuſdam incredibile videa- 
ſter, Cicero: Whoſe knowledge u 56 oh mas 
and underſtanding of the true „un giligar. 1 Legib. 
ſtate of Things, and of the ori- 146. 1. 

gina! Obligations of human Na- 

ture, was as much greater than Mr Hobbes's; as 

his helps and advantages to attain that knowledge, 

were leſs. 

Thirdly, with reſpect to our ſelves, the Rule of ofobriery, 
Righteouſneſs is; that every Man preſerve his e mens 
own Being, as long as he is able; and take care to —_— 
keep himſelf at all times in ſuch temper and diſpoſiti- chemſetues; 
on both of Body and Mind, as may beſt fit and enable and of the 
him to perform his Duty in all other Inſtances. That neſs of of 
is: be ought 10 bridle his Appetites, with Tempe- mud. 
rance; to govern his Paſſions, with Moderation; 
and to apply himſelf to the buſineſs of his preſent Sta- 
tion in the World, whatſoever it be, with Allention 
and Contentment, That every Man ought to pre- 
ſerve his own Being as long as he is able, is evi- 
dent; becauſe what he is not himſelf the Author 
and Giver of, he can never of himſelf have juſt 
Power or Authority to take away. He that ſent 
us into the World, and alone knows for how long 
time he appointed us our Station here, and when we 
have finiſhed all the buſineſs he intended we ſhould 
do; can alone judge when *tis fit for us to be ta- 
ken hence, and hasalone Authority to diſmiſs and 
diſcharge us. This Reaſoning has been admirably 

P applied 
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applied by Plato, Cicero, and others of the beſt 
Philoſophers, So that though the Stoicks of old, 
and the Deiſts of late, have in their ranting Diſ- 
courſes, and ſome few of them in their raſh Pra- 
ctice, contradicted it; yet they have never been 
able, with any colour of reaſon, to anſwer or e- 
vade the force of the Argument : Which indeed, 
to ſpeak the Truth, has been urged by the fore- 
mentioned Philoſophers, with ſuch ſingular Beau- 
ty, as well as invincible Strength, that it ſeems 
not capable of having any thing added to it. 
Wherefore I ſhall give it you, only in ſome of 
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their own Words. We Men, 
(ſays * Plato in the perſon of So- 
crates,) are all, by the appoint- 
ment of God, in a certain Priſon or 
Cuſtody, which we ought not to 
break out of, and run away, We 
are as Servants, or as Cattle, in the 
hand of God. And would not any 
of Us, faith he, if one of our Ser- 
vants ſhould,. contrary to our di- 
rection, and to eſcape out of our 
Service, kill himſelf ; think that we 


had juſt reaſon to be very angry, and, if it was in 
our Power, puniſh him for it? So likewiſe Cicero: 


+ Vetat enim dominans ille 
in nobis Deus, injuſſu hinc 
nos ſuo demigrare. Cum ve- 
rò cauſam juſtam Deus ipſe 
dederit, nz ille medius fidi- 
us vir ſapiens, latus ex his 
tenebris in lucem illam ex- 
ceſſerit: Nec tamen illa vincu- 
la carceris ruperit; leges enim 
vetant; ſed tanquam a ma- 
giſtratu, aut, ab aliqua poteſ- 
tate legitima, fic a Deo evoca- 
tus, atq; emiſſus, exierit. Cic. 


Tuſc. Dueft, lib. 1. 


God, ſays t he; the Supreme Go- 
vernour of all things, forbids us to 
depart hence without his Order: 
And though, when the divine Pro- 
vidence does it ſelf offer us a juſt 
occaſion of leaving this World, ( as 
when a Man chooſes to ſuffer 
Death rather than commit Wick- 
edneſs, ) a wiſe Man will then in- 
deed depart joyfully, as out of a 
place of Sorrow and Darkneſs into 
Light ; yet he will not be in ſuch 


haſte, 
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haſte, as to break his Priſon contrary to Law 
but will go when God calls him, as a Priſoner when 
diſmiſſed by the Magiſtrate or lawful Power. Again: 


That hort remainder of Life, ſaith 
he, which old Men have a proſ- 
pect of, they ought neither too eager- 
ly to deſire, nor yet on the contrary 

unreaſonably — diſcontentedly 2 
prive themſelves of 75 For, as Py- 

thagoras teaches, lis as unlawful 


for a Man, without the command 


nec fine cau 


* 1Ilvd breve vitæ reliquum 
nec avidè appetendum ſenibus, 
deſzrendum eſt 
Vetatq; Pythagoras, injuſſu Im- 
peratoris, id eſt, Dei, de præſi- 
dio & ſtatione vitæ decedere. 
Cic. de Senect. 


of God, to remove himſelf out of the World; as for 
2 Soldier to leave bis Poſt without his General's Or- 


der. And in another Place: Un. 
leſs That God, faith | he, whoſe 
Temple and Palace this whole World 
is, diſcharges you himſelf out of the 
Priſon of the Body ; you can never 
be received to his Favour. Where- 
fore you, and all pious Men, ought 
to have patience to continue in the 
Body, as long as God ſhall pleaſe, 
who ſent us hither , and not force 

your ſelves out of the World, We 
fore be calls for you; leſs you 


found Deſerters of the Station N you of 


+ Niſi enim Deus is, cujus 
hoc Templum eſt omne quod 
conſpicis, iſtis te corporis cu- 
ſtodiis liberaverit ; huc tibi 
aditus patere non poteſt, — 
Quare & tibi & piis omnibus 
retinendu: eſt animus in cuſ- 
todia corporis; nec injuſſu 
ejus, a quo ille eſt nobis datus, 
ex hominum vita migrandum 
eſt; ne munus humanum aſ- 
ſignatum a Deo defugiſſe vide · 
amini. Cic. Somn. Scipion. 


God. 


And to mention no more ; That Excellent Au- 


thor, Arrian : Wait, ſaith ** he, 
the good pleaſure of God : When 
He fo nifies it to be 75 Will, that 
you Gould be diſcharged from this 
Service, then depart willingly ; 
But in the mean time, have Pati- 
ence, and tarry in the place where 
be has appointed you : Wait, and 
do not hurry yourſelves away wil- 
fully and unreaſonably. 
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to the Oracles of Reaſon, has attempted to advance 
againſt this Argument; are ſo very weak and 
childiſh, that *tis evident he could not, at the 
time he wrote them, believe in earneſt that there 
was any force in them: As when he fays, that the 
reaſon why *tis not lawful for a Centinel to leave 
his Station without his Commander's Order, is 
becauſe he entered into the Service by his own Con- 
ſent ; as if God had not a juſt Power to lay any 
Commands upon his Creatures, without heir own 
Conſent : Or when he ſays, that there are many 
lawful ways to ſeek Death in; as if, becauſe a Man 
may lawfully venture his Life in many publick Ser- 
vices, therefore it was lawful for him directly to 
throw it away upon any fooliſh diſcontent. But 
the Author of that Diſcourſe has ſince been ſo 
Juſt, as to confeſs his Folly, and retract it publick- 
ly himſelf. Wherefore, to proceed. For the 
lame reaſon, that a Man is obliged to preſerve 
his own Being at all; he is bound likewiſe to pre- 
ſerve himſelf, as far as he is able, in the right Uſe 
of all his Faculties: that is, to keep himſelf con- 
ſtantly in ſuch temper both of Body and Mind, 
by regulating his Apperites and Paſſions, as may 
beſt fit and inable him to perform his Duty in all 
other inſtances: For, as it matters not whether a 
Soldier deſerts his Poſt, or by Drunkenneſs ren- 
ders himſelf incapable of performing his Duty in 
it: So for a Man to diſable himſelf by any Intem- 
perance or Paſſion, from performing the neceſſa- 
ry Duties of Life; is, at leaſt for that time, the 
ſame thing as depriving himſelf of Life. And 
neither is This all. For great Intemperance and 
ungoverned Paſſions, not only incapacitate a Man 
to perform his Duty; but alſo expoſe him to run 
headlong into the commiſſion of the greateſt E- 
normities : There being no Violence or Injuſtice 
whatſoever, which a Man who has deprived him- 
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ſelf of his Reaſon by Intemperance or Paſſion, is 
not capable of being tempted to commit. So 
that all the additional Obligations which a Man is 
any way under, to forbear committing the moſt 
Hagrant Crimes; lie equally upon him to govern 
his Paſſions and reſtrain his Appetices : Without 
doing which, he can never ſecure himſelf effectu— 
ally, from being betrayed into the commiſſion of 
all Iniquity. This is indeed the great difficulty of 
Life, to ſubdue and conquer our unreaſonable Ap- 
petites and Paſſions, But *tis abſolutely neceſſary 
to be done: And ' tis “ moreover 
the braveſt and moſt glorious 
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Conqueſt in the World. Laſtly : 
For the ſame Reaſon that a Man 
is obliged not to depart wilfully 
out of this Lite, which is the gene- 
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ral Station that God has appoint- 8. 
ed him; he is obliged likewiſe to 
attend the Duties of that particular Station or con- 
dition of life, whatſoever it be, wherein Provi- 
dence has at preſent placed him ; with diligence, 
and contentment: Without being either uneaſy 
and diſcontented, that Others are placed by Pro- 
vidence in different and ſuperiour Stations in the 
World; or ſo extremely and unreaſonably ſolli- 
citous to change his State for the future, as there- 
by to. neglect his preſent Duty. 

From theſe three great and general Branches, all 
the ſmaller and more particular Inſtances of Moral 


Obligations, may ( as I ſaid } ealily be deduced. THE | 
5. And now this, ( This eternal Rule of Equi- ternal, uni- 


ty, which I have been hitherto deſcribing,) is That 
right Reaſon, which makes the principal Diſt incti- 


on between Man and Beaſts. This is the Law of 


Nature, which (as Cicero excel- 
lently expreſſes it) is I of univer- 


fat exient, and avorlaſti 


ve-ſal, and 
abſlutely 
unc hange- 
able. 


Eft quidem vera lex; 
recta ratio naturæ congruens, 


ng durati- dituſa in omnes, conſtans ;, 
P 3 08; 
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ſempiterna, quz vocet ad of- on; Which can neither be wholly 


ficium jubendo; vetando, a . 
Ado La hk abrogated, nor repealed in any part 


legi nec obrogari fas eſt, neq; of it, rar. have any Law made con- 
derogari ex hac aliquid Jicet, frary to it, nor be diſpenſed with 


neq; tota abrogati poteſt, Nec by any Authority : Which * was 
vero aut per Senatum, aut 


per populum ſolvi hac lege in force, before ever any Law was 
poſſumus. Cic. de Repub. lib. written, or the Foundation of any 
3 fragment. City or Commoncwealth was laid: 


_ — 10 2 Which + was not invented by the 

*Ou yep Ts vorys axFts A Wit of Man, nor eſtabliſhed by tbe 
Gel worn . Aulbority of any People; but its 
4 25 mags Obligation was from eternity, and 
Türer dyn & Luthe, aps ihe Force of it reaches throughout 


PETR the Univerſe : Which being found- 


4: Sic, ir Froios Thy ed in the Nature and Reaſon of 
2 


gar.. Sophocl. Antigen. Things, did not then begin to be a 
464. N f Law, when it was firſs written 
* Lex quz ſeculis omnibus and enacted by Men; but is of the 


dale dane. Jane original with the clernal Rea 


vitas conſtituta. Cic. de Leg. ſons or Proportions of things, and 
lib. 1. 1 the Perfeftions or Attributes of 
T Legem neque hominum ( + himſelf ; So 4 that if there was 


ingenits excogitatam, neque | OY 
ſcitumaliquod eſſe 3 uo Lau at Rome againſt Ra pes, at 


ied zternum quicdam, quod 7hat time when Tarquin offered vio- 


univerſum mundum regat. Jencę to Lucretia, it does not there- 
Ctc. de Leg. lib. 2. 


+ Nec ii, regnante Targuinio, fore follow that he was at all the 
nulla erat Rome ſcripta lex de more excuſable , or that his Sin 


ſtupris, idcirco non contra il- a 1 F 
lam legem ſempiternam Sextus a inſt the eternal Rule of Equ 497 


Terquinins vim Lucretia attu- 94 Ihe leſs beinous, This is that 
lit. Erat enim ratio profecta Law of Nature, ** to which the 
a rerum natura, & ad recte 
faciendum impellens, & a delicto avocans; quæ non tum deniq; incipit lex 
eſſe, cum ſeripta eſt, fed tum cum orta eſt: orta autem ſimul eſt cum 
mente divina. Cic. de Legib. lib. 2. | | 
** In judicto de bonitate harum rerum, æque omnes ubiq; conveniunt, 
2c omnia Animalia in motu Cordis & Arteriarum pulſu, aut omnes homines 
in opinione de nivis candore & ſplendote Solis. Cumberland, de Leg · Na- 
ruræ, pag. 167. | | 


Reaſon 
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Reaſon of all Men every where as naturally and ne- 
ceſſarily aſſents, as all Animals conſpire in the Pulſe 


. 


and Motion of their Heart and Arteries, or as all 
Men agree in their Judgment concerning the white- 
neſs of Snow, or the Brightneſs of the Sun. For 
though in ſome nice Caſes, the Bounds of right IX 
and wrong may indeed (as was before obſerved ) be pag. 183. 
ſomewhat difficult to determine; and, in ſome few 
even plainer Caſes, the Laws and Cuſtoms of cer- 
tain barbarous Nations may be contrary one to a- 
nother ; (which Some have been ſo weak as to 


think a juſt Objection againſt there being any na- 


4 tural difference between Good and 


Evil at all; ) yet in reality, his 
no more diſproves the natural A, 
ſent of all mens unprejudiced Rea- 


ſon to the Rule of Right and Equi- 


ty, than the difference of mens 
et Ae in general, or the de- 
formity of ſome few Monſters in 
particular, proves that there 1s no 
general Likeneſs or Uniformity in 
the Bodies of Men, For, what- 
ever difference there may be in ſome 
particular Laws, *tis certain as to 
the main and principal Branches of 
Morality, there never was any Na- 
tion upon Earth, but owned, that 
to Love and Honour God, to be 
grateful to Benefactors, to perform 
Equitable Compatts, to preſerve the 
Lives of innocent and harmleſs Men, 
and the like; were things fitter and 


* Hoc tamen non magis 
tollit conſenſum hominum de 
generali Natura Boni, ejuſque 
partibus vel ſpeciebus præci- 
puis, quam levis vultuum di- 
ver ſitas tollit convenientiam 
inter homines in communi ho- 
minum definitione, aut fimili- 
tudinem inter eos in partium 
principalium conformatione & 
uſu. Nulla gens eſt, quæ non 
ſentiat actus deum diligendi , 
&c. Nulla gens non ſentit 
gratitudinem erga parentes & 
benefactores, toti humano ge- 
neri ſalutarem eſſe. Nulla 
temperamentorum diverſitas 
facit ut quiſquam non bonum 
eſſe ſentiat univerſis, ut ſingu - 
lorum innocentium vita, mem 
bra, & libertas conſer uentur. 
Cumberland de Legib. Natura, 
pag. 166. 

Neq; enim an honorifice de 
Deo ſenttendum fit, neq; an fit 
amandus, timendus, colendus, 
dubitari poteſt. Sunt enim 


hæc Religionum, per omnes gentes communia. Deum eo. ipſo, quod 
homines fecerit rationales, hoc illis præcipiſſe, & cordibus omnium in- 
ſculpſiſſe, ne quiſquam cuiquam facerer, quod alium ſibi facers miquum duce- 
ret. Hobbes, de Homine, cap. 14. [ Inconſeſtently enough with his own Prin- 


ciples.] 
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better to be practiſed, than the contrary. 


In fine: 


This is that Law of Nature, which, being founded 
in the eternal Reaſon of Things, is as abſolute- 


Nam ut vera & falſa, ut 
conſequentia & contraria, ſua 
ſponte, non aliena, judicantur: 
fic conſtans & perpetua ratio 


ly unalterable, as natural Good 
and Evil, as * Mathematical or 
Arithmetical Truths, as Light and 
Dar tu, as Sweet and Bitter, 


vitæ, quæ eſt virtus; itemque as Pleaſure and Pain. The + Ob- 


inconſtantia, quod eſt witium; 
ſua natura probatur. Cic. de 
Legib. lib. 1. 

Quod vere dicimus, e- 
tiamſi a nullo laudetur, lauda- 
bile eſſe natura. Cic. de Offic. 
lib. 1, . 


fervance of which, tho“ no man 
ſhould commend it, would yet be tru- 
ly commendable in it ſelf. Which 
to ſuppoſe depending on the Opinions 
of Men, and the Cuſtoms of Nati- 
ons; that is, to ſuppoſe that What 


ſhall be accounted the Virtue of a Man depends merely 


+ Hxc autem in opinioze ex- 
iſtimare,non in natura ponere, 
dementis eff, Nam nec 4rbe- 
ris nec Equi virtus, quæ dici- 
tur, in opinione ſita eſt, ſed 


on Imagination or Cuſtom to deter- 
mine; is |. as abſurd, as it would 
be to affirm, that the Fruitfulneſs 
of a Tree or the Strength of a 
Horſe, depends merely on the Ima- 


in natura. Cic. de Legib. gination of thoſe who judge of it. 


lib, 1. 


thority of Men, 


* jam vero ſtultiſſimum 
ud; exiſtimare omnia ju- 
ſta eſſe, quæ ſcita ſint in po- 
pulorum inſtitutis aut legi- 
bus. Etiamne ſiquæ ſunt ty- 
rannorum leges, ſi triginta illi 
Atheni, leges imponere volu- 
iſſent, aut fi omnes Athenienſes 
delectarentur tyrannicis legi- 
bus, num idcirco hz leges 
juſtæ haberentur ? Cic. de Leg. 
lib. 1. 

++ Quod fi populorum juſ- 
ſis, fi principum decretis, fi 
ſententiis judicum, jura con- 
ſtituerentur; jus eſſet latroc;- 


Ina word ; *Tis That Law, which 
if it had its original from the Au- 
and could be changed by it, 
then ** all the Commands of the 
cruelleſt and moſt barbarous Tyrants 
in the World, would be as juſt and 
equitable, as the wiſeſt Laws that 
ever were made; and FF 10 mur- 
der Men without diſtinction, to con- 
found the Rights of all Families by 
the groſſeſt Forgeries, to 10b with 
unreſtrained Violence, to break Faith 
continually, and deſraud and cheat 
without reluctance, might by the de- 
crees and ordinances of a mad A, 
ſembly be made Iawful and honeſt. 


nari, jus adulterare, jus teffa. Ty which matters if any man thinks 


that 
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that the Votes and Suffrages of Fools 
have ſuch Power, as to be able to 
change the Nature of Things ; 
why do they not likewiſe decree 
(as Cicero admirably expreſſes 
himſelf, ) that poiſonous things may 
become wholſome , and that any 
other thing, which is now deſtruc- 
tive of Mankind, may become pre- 
ſervative of it. 

6. Further yet: As 
this Law of Nature is 
infinitely ſuperiour to 
all Authority of Men, 
and independent upon 


Eternal Moral Obligations, 
dent in ſome reſpect, even to this conſs« 
deration, of their being the Will and Com- 
mand of God himſelf. 
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menta falſa ſupponere , ſi hæc 
ſuffragiis aut ſcitis multitudi- 
nis prcbarentur. Quz fi tanta 
potentia eſt ſtultorum ſententi- 
is atq; juſſis, ut eorum ſuf- 
fragiis rerum natura vertatur 
cur non ſanciunt, ut quæ mala 
terniciqſaq; ſunt, habeantur pro 
bonis ac ſalutaribus; aut cur. 
cum jus ex injurid lex facere 
poſſit, bonum eadem facere non 
poſſit ex malo? Id. ibid. 


antece- 


it; ſo its obligation, primarily and originally, is 


* antecedent alſo even to his Con- 
ſideration, of its being the poſi- 
tive Will or Command of God 
himſelf. For, Þ as the Addition of 
certain Numbers, neceſſarily pro- 
duces a certain Sum ; and certain 
Geometrical or Mechanical Opera- 
tions, give a conſtant and unaltera- 
ble Solution of certain Problems or 
Propoſitions: So in moral Matters, 
there are certain neceſſary and un- 
alterable Reſpects or Relations of 
Things, which have not their Ori- 
ginal from arbitrary and poſitive 
Conſtitution, but are of eternal ne- 
ceſſity in their own Nature, For 


* Virtutis & Vitiorum, fine 
ulla Divma ratione, grave ip- 
ſius conſcientiz pondus eſt. 
Cic, de Nat. Deor. lib. 3. 

+ Deniq; nequis obligatio- 
nem Legum naturalium ar- 
bitrariam & mutabilem a no- 
bis fingi ſuſpicetur, hoc adji- 
ciendum cenſui ; Virtutum 
exercitium , habere rationem 
medii neceſſarii ad finem, ( ſe- 
poſita conſideratione Imperii 
Divini,) manente rerum na- 
tura tali qualis nunc eſt. Hoc 
autem ita intelligo, uti agnoſ- 
cunt pleriq; omnes, Additio- 
nem duarum unitatum dua- 
bus prius poſitis, neceſſario 
conſtituere numerum quater- 
nar ium; aut, uti praxes geomes 


trice & mechanice, problemata propoſita ſolvunt immutabiliter; adeo ut nee 
ſapientia dec voluntas Divina cogitari poſſit quicquam in contrarium con. 
ſtituere poſſe. Cumberland de Legib. Natura, pag. 231. a 


Example: 


1 * WW nia 
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* To oaa pres , e ors op- 

\ P * 

e YE £56, als TouTo opcæ- 
a * \ 9 / / * 
re. E T OUYGEY v ion, diert s- 
ETA, dom Toro 6 ker. 
Note, theſe Words are by 
Ficiaus ridiculouſly tranſlated, 
videtur and viſum fe | *Ovxedy 
3; T9 coi, dirt CO £54, Ga- 
Ftira bn Tay Ne- 4 c 
ors PiAtfrart, Ala rec re ow) bg. 


Plato in Euthyphr, 


Example : * As in Matters of 
Senſe, the reaſon why a thing is 
viſible, is not becauſe *tis Seen ; but 
lis therefore Seen, becauſe lis viſi- 
ble: So in Matters of natural Rea- 


/on and morality, that which is Ho- 


ly and Good (as Creatures depend- 
ing upon and worſhipping God, 
and practiſing Juſtice and Equity 
in their dealings with each other, 
and the like,) is not therefore Ho- 


ly and Good, becauſe tis commanded to be done; but 
is therefore commanded of God, becauſe tis Holy and 
Good, The Exiſtence indeed of the Things them- 
ſelves, whoſe Proportions and Relations we con- 
ſider, depend entirely on the mere arbitrary Will 


and good Pleaſure of God; 


who can create 


Things when he pleaſes, and deſtroy them again 


whenever he thinks fit. 


But when things are 


created, and ſo long as it pleaſes God to continue 
them in Being; their Proportions, which are ab- 
ſtracily of eternal Neceſſity, are alſo in the Things 


themſelves abſolutely unalterable. 


Hence God him- 


felf, though he has no Superiour, from whoſe Will 
to receive any Law of his Actions; yet difdains 


+ KA ua Yee abr G- 
geri ict Tv juntxapio? TaTHY 
@5t g i eurn wprry wopwrs C 
Ss. Origen. adverſ, Celſum. 
lib. 4. 


not to obſerve the Rule of Equi- 
ty and Goodneſs, as Þ the Law of 
all his Actions in the Government 
of the World ; and condeſcends 
to appeal even to Men, for the 
Equity and Righteouſneſs of his 


Fzek xvii. Judgements. To this Law, the infinite Perfecti- 
ons of his Divine Nature make it neceſſary for 


p*g- 184. him (as has bee 


+ Dictamina Divini Intel- 
lectus ſanciuntur in Leges a- 
ud ipſum valituras, per im- 
mutabilitatem ſuarum perfec- 


het e ee Nei 


= 5 
* 
* 


n before proved, ) to have con- 


ſtant regard : And ( as a learned 
Prelate of our own... has excel- 
lently ſhown, ) not barely his in- 
finite —_ but the Rules of 


ho «a ThusP this 
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this eternal Law, are the true 
Foundation and the Meaſure of 
his Dominion over his Creatures. 
(For if infinite Power was the 
Rule and Meaſure of Right, *tis 
evident that Goodneſs and Mercy 
and all Other Divine Perfections, 
would be empty words without 
any Signification at all.) Now for 
the ſame Reaſon that God who 
hath no Superiour to determine 
him, yet conſtantly directs all his 
own Actions by the eternal Rule 
of Juſtice and Goodneſs ; tis e- 
vident all Intelligent Creatures in 
their ſeveral Spheres and Propor- 
tions, ought to obey the ſame 
Rule according to the Law of 
their Nature ; even though it 
could be ſuppoſed ſeparate from 
that additional Obligation, of 
its being the poſitive Will and 
Command of God. And doubt- 
leſs there have been many Men 
in all Ages in many parts of the 
heathen World, who not having 
Philoſophy enough to collect 
from mere Nature any tolerably 
juſt and explicit Apprehenſions 
concerning the Attributes of God; 
much leſs having been able to de- 
duce from thence, any clear and 
certain knowledge of his Will; 
have yet had a very great ſenſe 
of Right and Truth, and been 
fully perſuaded in their own 
Minds, of many unalterable 
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tionum. Cumberland de Leg. 


. Nature, pag. 343+ 


# 


Solebam iple quidem, cum 
aliis plurimis, antequam do- 
minii juriſq; omnjs originem 
nniverſaliter & diſtincte con- 
ſideraſſem : dominium Dei, in 
Creationem velut integram e- 
jus originem, reſolvere. Ve- 
rum quoniam, Ce. in 
hanc tandem conceſſi ſenten- 
tiam, dominium Dei eſſe jus 
vel poteſtatem ei a ſua Sapi- 
entia & Bonitate, velut a Le» 
ge, datam ad regimen eorum 
omnium quæ ab ipſo unquam 
creata fuerint vel creabuntur. 
Nec poterit quiſ- 
quam merito conqueri, do- 
minium dei intra nimis an-. 
guſtos limites hac explicatione 
coerceri ; qua hoc unum di- 
citur, illius nullam partem 
conſiſtere in poteſtate quic- 
quam faciendi contra finem 
optimum, en Nee 
Idem. pag. 345. . 

Cost IE Hobbiana 
reſolutio dominii Divini in 
tentiam ejus irreſiſtibilem 
apertè ducit ad, Cc. 
ut mihi dubium non ſit, illud 
ab eo figum fuiſſe, Deoque 
attributum, in eum tantum 
finem, ut juri ſuo omnium 
in omnia patrocinaretur. Id. 
pag- 344+ ; 

Nos e contrario, fontem in- 
dicavimus, e quo demonſtra- 


ri poteſt, juſtitiam univerſa- 


lem, omnemq; adeo Virtutem 
moralem, quæ in Rectore re- 
quiritur, in Deo prix cæteris 
refulgere, eadem play? meilu · 
do, qua bomines ad eas excolen= 
das obligari oftendemus, I. 
Page 347- 
Obligations of 
Morality. 
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Morality, But this Speculation, tho* neceſſary 
to be 2 notice of in the diſtinct Order and Me- 
thod of Diſcourſe, is in it ſelf too dry, and of 
leſs uſe to Us, who are abundantly aſſured that 
all moral Obligations are moreover the plain and 
declared Will of God ; As ſhall be ſhown parti- 
cularly, in its proper place. 

The Law 7. Laſtly, This Law of Nature has its full ob- 

of Nature ligatory Power, antecedent to all Conſideration 

at. of any particular private and perſonal Reward or 

— alleen Puniſhment, annexed either by natural Conſe- 

deration of quence, or by poſitive Appointment, to the Ob- 

particular ſeryance or Neglect of it. This alſo is very evi- 

—_— dent : Becauſe, if Good and Evil, Right and 

niſb ments. Wrong, Fitneſs and Unfitneſs of being practiſed, 
be (as has been ſhown ) originally, eternally, and 
neceſſarily, in the nature of the Things them- 
ſelves ; *tis plain that the view of particular Re- 
wards or Punifhments, which is only an After- con- 
ſideration, and does not at all alter the nature of 
Things, cannot be the original Cauſe of the Obli- 
gation of the Law, but is only an additional 
Weight to enforce the practice 'of what men were 
before obliged to by right Reaſon, There is no 
Man, who has any juſt Senſe of the difference be- 

tween Good and Evil, but muſt needs acknow- 

7”, ledge, that Virtue and Goodneſs 

* Dignæ itaq; ſunt, quæx * are truly amiable, and to be 
propter intrinſecam ſibi per- choſen for their own ſakes and 


CO OR * intrinſick worth; though a man 


illas imperaret. Cumberland. had no proſpect of gaining any 
de Leg. Nat. pag. 281. particular Advantage to himſelf, 
by the Practice of them: And 

that, on the contrary, Cruelty, Violence and 
Oppreſſion, Fraud, Injuftice, and all man- 

ner of Wickedneſs, are of themſelves hate- 

ful, and by all means to be avoided ; even 

* though 
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though a Man had abſolute Aſ- 
ſurance, that he ſhould bring no 
manner of inconvenience upon 
Himſelf by the Commiſſion of 
any or all of theſe Crimes, T his 
likewiſe is excellently and admi- 
rably expreſſed by Cicero: Virtue, 
ſaith Þ he, is that, which, though 
no Profit or Advantage whatſoever, 
was to be expected to a Man's ſelf 
from the Praflice of it, yet muſt 
without all Controverſy be acknow- 
ledged to be truly deſirable for its 
own ſake alone. And accordingly 4 
all good Men love Right and Equi- 
ty; and do many things without 
any proſpect of Advantage at all, 
merely becaufe they are juſt and right, 
and fit to be done. On the con- 
trary 3 Vice is ſo odious in its own 
Nature, and ſo fit to be avoided, e- 
ven though no Puniſhment was to 
enſue ;, that ** no Man, who has 
made any tolerable Proficiency in 
Moral Philoſophy, can in the 25 
doubt, but, if he was ſure the 
thing could be for ever concealed en- 
tirely both from God and Men, jo 
that there ſhould not be the leaſt Suſ- 
picion of its being ever diſcovered 
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Philemonis Fragmenta. 


+ Honeſtum id intelligimus, 
quod tale eſt, ut detractã omni 
3 ſine = JED 
ructibuſque, eipſum poſ- 
ſit jure pare Cie. de Fail. 
lib. 2. 

Atque hæc omnia propter 
ſe ſolum, ut nihil adjungatur 
emolumenti, petenda ſunt, Id. 
de Inventione, lib. 2. 

Nihil eſt de quo minus du- 
bitar i poſſit, quam & honeſta 
expetenda per ſe, & eodem 
modo turpia per ſe eſſe fugien- 
da. 1d. de Legib. lib. 3. | 

+ Jus & omne honeſtum, ſua 
ſponte eſt expetendum. Etenim 
omnes viri boni, ipſam æquita- 
tem & jus ipſum amant. 1d. 
de Legib. lib. 1. 

Optimi quiq: permulta ob 
eam unam cauſam faciunt, 


. quia decet, quia rectum, quia honeſtum eſt; etſi nullum conſecuturum 


emolumentum vident. 


Id. de Finib. lib. 2. 


» Satis enim nobis, (fi modo aliquid in philoſophia profecimus, ) per- 
ſuaſum eſſe debet, ſi omnes deos homineſq; celare poſſimus, nihil tamer 


avare, nihil injuſte, nihil libidinoſe, nihil incontinenter eſſe faciendum. Id. 


de Offic. lib. 3. 


Si nemo ſciturus, nemo ne ſuſpicaturus quidem fit, quum aliquid divitia- 
rum, potentiæ, dominationis, libidinis cauſa feceris; ſi id Diis hominibuſque 
futurum ſit ſemper ignotum, ſiſne facturus? Id. ibid.: | 


yet 


— 
— 
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yet he ought not to do any thing unjuſtly, covetouſly, 


witfully, pajſionat 


® Iraque fi vir bonus habeat 
hanc vim; ut, {i digitis con- 
crepuerit, poſſit in locupletum 
teſtamenta nomen ejus irrepere 
hac vi non utatur, ne ſi ex- 
ploratum quidem habeat id 
omnino neminem unquam ſuſ- 
picaturum. Hoc qui 
admiratur, is ſe, quis ſit vir 
bonus, neſcire fatetur. Idem. 
de Offic lib. 3. 
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zly, licentiouſly, or any way Wick- 
edly. Nay, * if a good Man had 
it in his Power to gain all his 
Neigbbour's Wealth by the leaf 
Motion of his Finger, and was ſure 
it would never be at all ſuſpected ei- 
ther by God or Man; unqueſtiona- 
bly he would think, he ought not to 
do it. And whoever wonders at 
this, has no Notion what it is, 10 
be really a good Man. Not ꝗ that 
any ſuch thing is poſſible in Na- 
ture, that any Wickedneſs can be 
indeed concealed from God ; But 


Xiay bLTHY bg. Plato de Re- 


publ. lib. 10 only, upon ſuch a Suppoſition, 


the natural and neceſſary diffe- 
rence between Juſtice and Inju- 
ſtice, is made to appear more clearly and un- 
deniably. 
— we Thus far is clear. But now from hence it does 
there ar not at all follow, either that a good Man ought 
all follow, to have no reſpect to Rewards and Puniſhments, 
either that or that Rewards and Puniſhments are not abſo- 
3 lutely neceſſary to maintain che practice of Virtue 


ough 
Due and Righteouſneſs in this preſent World. *Tis 


fpe# to Re. certain indeed, that Virtue and Vice are eternally 

—_ and and neceffarily different; and that the one truly 
uniſh- ; 

ments, or deſerves to be choſen for its own fake, and the o- 

that Re. ther ought by all means to be avoided, though a 

ward: and Man was ſure for his own particular, neither to 


_ are gain nor Joſe any thing by the practice of either. 


ver abſo- And if this was truly the ſtate of Things in the 
lte ne. World; certainly That Man muſt have a me 
+a corrupt Mind indeed, who could in the leaſt 
the prac- doubt, or ſo much as once deliberate with him- 


rice of Vir. ſelf, which he would chooſe. But the Caſe does 
exe in not ſtand thus. The Queſtion Now in the gene. 


preſent 
Eborld, ral 


*. 
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ral practice of the World, ſuppoſing all expecta- 
4 Rewards and — 2g et ge" 
not be, whether a Man would chooſe Virtue for 
its own. ſake, and avoid Vice; But the practice of 
Vice, is accompanied with great Temptations and 
Allurements of Pleaſure and Profit ; and the prac- 
tice of Virtue is often threatned with great Cala- 
mities, Loſſes, and ſometimes even with Death ir 


ſelf, And this alters che Queſtion, and deſtroys 


the practice of that which appears ſo reaſonable 
in the whole Speculation, and introduces a ne- 
ceſſity of Rewards and Puniſhments. For though 
Virtue is unqueſtionably worthy to be choſen for its 
own ſake, even without any expectation of Re- 
ward; yet it does not follow that it is therefore 
intirely Self-ſufficient, and able to ſupport a Man 
under all kinds of Sufferings, and even Death it 
ſelf, for its ſake ; without any proſpect of future 
recompence. Here therefore began the Error of 
the Stoicks 3 who taught that the bare practice of 
Virtue, was it ſelf the chief Good. and able of 
it ſelf to make a Man happy, under all the Cala- 
mities in the World. Their defence indeed of the 
Cauſe of Virtue, was very brave: They ſaw well 
that its excellency was intrinſick, and founded in 
the Nature of Things themſelves, and could 
not be altered by any outward Circumſtances 
That therefore Virtue muſt needs be deſirable for 
its own ſake, and not merely for the Advantage 
it might bring along with it; And if fo, then 
conſequently neither could any external Diſadvan- 
tage, which it might happen to be attended with, 
change the intrinſick worth of the Thing it ſelf, 
or ever make it ceaſe to be truly deſireable. Where- 
fore, in the Caſe of Sufferings and Death for the 
ſake of Virtue ; not having any certain know- 
ledge of a future State of Reward, (though the 
wiſeſt of them did indeed hope for it, and think 
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it highly probable ; ) they were forced, that they 
might be conſiſtent with their own Principles, to 
ſuppoſe the practice of Virtue a- ſufficient Reward 
to it ſelf in all Caſes, and a full compenſation for 
all the Sufferings in the World. And accordingly 


they very bravel 


* Eft autem unus dies be- 
ne & ex preceptis tuis actus, 
peccanti immortalitati ante- 


ponendus. Cic. Iuſc. DPueſt, 
L 5. 
+ Quæro ſi duo fint, quo- 


rum alter optimus vir, æquiſ- 
ſimus, ſumma juſtitia, ſingu- 
lari fide; alter inſigni ſcelere 
& audacia : Et ſi in co fit er- 
rore civitas, ut bonum illum 
virum, ſceleratum, facinoro- 
ſum, nefarium putet; contra 
autem qui ſit improbiſſimus, 
exiſtimet eſſe ſumma probi- 
tare ac fide: prog; hac opi- 
nione omnium civium, bonus 
ille vir vexetur, rapitur, ma- 
nus ei deniq; auferantur, effo- 
diantur oculi, damnetur, vin- 
ciatur, uratur, exter minetur, 
egeat; poſtremò, jure etiam 
optimo omnibus miſerrimus 
eſſe videatur; contra autem 
ille improbus laudetur „ cola- 
tur, ab omnibus diligatur, om- 
nes ad eum honores, omnia 
imperia, omnes opes, omnes 
deniq; copiæ conferantur, vir 
deniq; optimus omnium #- 
ſtimatione, & digniſſimus 
omni fortuna judicetur: Qu's 
tandem erit tam demens, qui 
dubitet utrum ſe eſſe ma- 
lit? 1dem de Republ. lib, 3. 


fragment. 


y indeed taught, that the Practice 


of Virtue was not only“ infinite- 
ly to be preferred before all the 
ſinful Pleaſures in the World; 
but alſo F that a Man ought with- 
out Scruple to chuſe, if the Caſe 
was propoſed to him, rather to 
undergo all poſſible ſufferings 
with Virtue, than to obtain all 
poſſible worldly Happineſs by 
Sin. And the ſuitable Practice 
of ſome tew of them, as of Re- 
gulus for inſtance, who choſe to 
die the cruelleſt Death that could 
be invented, rather than break 
his Faith with an Enemy; is in- 
deed very wonderful and to be 
admired. But yet, after all this, 
tis plain that the general Practice 
of Virtue in the World, can ne- 
ver be ſupported upon this Foot. 
The Diſcourſe is admirable, but 
it ſeldom goes further than meer 
Words : And the Practice of 
thoſe tew who have acted accord- 
ingly, has not been imitated by 
the reſt of the World. Men ne- 
ver will generally, and indeed *tis 
not very reaſonably to be expect- 
ed they ſhould, part with all the 
Comforts of Life, and even Life 
it ſelf ; without expectation of 

any 


any fates 


no futufe State 


utute 


ng 
nd 
yet has not given them wherewith to ſupport them- 
ſelves in the ſuitable and conſtant Practice of it. 
The Conſideration of which inexplicable Difficul- 
ty, ought to have led the' Philoſophers to a firm 
belief and expectation of a future State of Re- 
wards and puniſhments, without which their 
whole Scheme of Morality cannot be ſupported. 


And, becauſe a thing of ſuch neceſſity and impor- * 


tance to Mankind, was not more clearly and di- 


rectly and univerſally made known; it might na- 
turally have led them to ſome farther Conſequen- 4 I 1 
ces alſo, which I ſhall have occaſion particularly 2 1 


H 
Neo 
* Clim onenis ratio Veri & 


Good and Evil, in the mere poſi- Pe mapa en ad 2 y 
tive Will and Power of God: But . Carne, Epi. 6, = » 8 


to deduce hereafter, | | 


Thus have J endeavoured to deduce the original 
Obligations of Morality, from the neceſſary and e- 
ternal Reaſon and Proportions of Things. Some have 
choſen to found all Difference of | 


the Abſurdity of This, I have tis ſecunde. 


T ſhown elſewhere. Others have pag. 218, 219, 237, 238. 


he +] 


contended, that all Difference. of . 


Good and Evil, and all Obligations of Morality, 4 


ought to be founded originally upon Conſiderati- 
ons of Publick Utility. And true indeed it is, in 
the whole; that the Good of the univerſal Creation, 
does always coincide with the neceſſary Truth and 
Reaſon of Things. But otherwiſe, (and ſeparate 
from This, Conſideration, that God will certainly 
cauſe Truth and Right to terminate in Happineſs ; ) 
what 1s for the Good of the whole Creation, in very 
many Caſes, none but an !nfinite Underſtanding can 

poſſibly 


+ 
{6 
th 


n. Nation of Robbers : And then, all Faith is evidently 


84 
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poſſibly judge. Publick Utility, is one thing to One 
Nation, and the contrary to Another: 
Governours of every Nation, wil and muſt be 
Judges of the Publick Cood: And by Publick Good, 

they will generally mean the Private Good of that 
Particular Nation. But Truth and Right (whether 
Publick or Private) founded in the eternal and ne- 

ceſſary Reaſon of Things, is what every Man can 
judge of, when laid before him. | ? Tis neceſſarily 


F \ 5 One and the Same, to every man's Underſtanding; 
Ll £7 


. Juſt as Light is the Same, to every man's Eyes, 
He who thinks it Right and Fuſt, upon account of 
'. * Publick Utility, to break Faith (ſuppoſe) with a Rob- 
' +» ber; let him conſider, that 'tis much more uſeful to 
do the ſame by a Multitude of Robbers, by Tyrants, by 


at an end. For, — mulalo nomine, de Te mmm, 


What Fidelity and Truth are, is underſtood by every 


Man; but between two Nations at War, who 
41* 71 ſhall be Judge, which of them are the Robbers ? 


HhHgheſides: To rob a Man of Truth and of eternal 


„ Happineſs, is worſe than robbing him of his Money 


dithe 


% 1 


and of his temporal Happineſs : And therefore it will 


be ſaid that Here!icks may even more juſtly, and wich 


, much greater Utility to the Publick, be deceived and 


deſtroyed by Breach of Truſt and Faith, than the 
moſt cruel Robbers, Where does this terminate? 


| . hes Zhe wgni- And now, from what has been ſaid upon this 


fold a * Head, *tis caſy to ſee the Falſity and Weakneſs of 


Hobbes? Mr Hebbes's Doctrines; That there is no ſuch thing 
Doctrmes as Fuſt and Unjuſt, Right and Wrong originally in the 


En Nature of Things; That Men in their natural State, 
of Right, antecedent to all Compatts, are not obliged to univer- 
ſhown m ſal Benevolence, nor to any moral Duty whatſoever ; 
Porticular. but are in a ſtate of War, and have every one a Right 
to do whatever he has Power to do; And that, in 

Civil Societies, it depends wholly upon poſitive Laws: 

Th | 2 | or 
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or the Will of Governours, to define what ſhall be 
Fuſt or Unjuſt. The contrary to all which, 
having been already fully demonſtrated ; there is 
no need of being large, in further diſproving 
and confuting particularly theſe Aſſertions them- 
ſelves. I ſhall therefore only mention a few Ob- 
ſervations, from which ſome of the greateſt and 
moſt obvious Abſurdities of the chief Principles, 
upon which Mr Hobbes builds his whole rine 
in this Matter, may moſt eaſily appear. 
1. Firſt then; the Ground and Foundation of 
Mr Hobbes's Scheme, is this; that 


227 


* Ab æqualitate Naturz o- 


* All Men, being equal by nature, 
and naturally deſiring the ſame 
things, have F every one a Right to 
every Wing; are every one deſirous 
to have abſolute Dominion over all 
others ; and may every One juſtly 
do whatever at any time 1s in his 
Power, by violently taking from 
Others either . their Paſſæſſions or 
Lives, to gain to himſelf that abſo- 
lute Dominion. Now this is exact- 


jus in omnia. Hoc eſt ; in ita- 


ritur unicuique ea, quæ cupit, 
acquirendi Spes. Leviath. c. 


13. 
1 Natura dedit unicuique 


tu mere naturali, five ante» 
quam homines ullis pactis ſeſe 
invicem obſtrinxifſent, unicui- 
ue licebat facere quzcunque 
in quoſcunque libebat; & 
poſſidere, uti, trui omnibus, 
quz volebat' & poterat. De 
Cive, c. 1. 10, 


ly the ſame thing, as if a man ſhould affirm, that 
4 Part is equal to the Whole, or that one Body can 
be preſent in a Thouſand Places at once. For, to 
ſay that one man has a full Right to the fame in- 
dividual things, which another man at the ſame 
time has a full Right to; is ſaying that two Rights 


may be | contradictory to each 
other; that is, that a thing may 
be Right, at the ſame time that 
tis confeſſed to be Wrong. For 
Inſtance; If every Man has 3 
Right to preſerve his own Life, 
then * tis manifeſt I can have no 


Nec poteſt cujuſquam jus ſeu libertas ab ulla 
ut liceat oppugnare ea, quæ aliis eadem Lege imperantur facienda. Id. p.211. 
2 


+ Si impoſſibile fit fingulis, 
omnes & omnia ſibimet ſubji- 
cere; ratio quz hunc finem 
proponit ſingulis, qui uni tan- 
tum contingere poteſt, ſrpius 
quam millies proponeret im- 

ſſibile, & ſemel tantum poſ- 

ile. Cumberl. de Leg. Nat. 
pag. 217+ 
lege relicta eo extendere, 


Right 
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Right to take any man's Life away from him, un- 
leſs he has firſt forfeited his own: Right, by at: 
tempting to deprive me of mine. For other wiſe, 
it might be Right for me to do That, which at 
the ſame time, becauſe it could not be done but 
in breach of another Man's Rigbt, it could not 
be Right for me to do: Which is the greateſt Ab- 
ſurdity in the World. The true State of this Caſe 
therefore, is plainly this. In Mr Hobbes's State of 
Nature and Equality; every man having an equal 
right to preſerve his own Life, *tis evident ever 
man has a right to an equal . Lac of 
thoſe things, which are either neceſſary or uſeful 
to Life. And conſequently ſo far is ic from bei 
true; that any One has an original right to pole | 
A; that, on the contrary, whoever firſt at- 
tempts, without the conſent of his Fellows, and 
except it be for ſome publick Beneſit, to take to 
himſelf more than his Proportion, is the Beginner 
of Iniquity, and the Author of all ſucceeding 
Miſchief. $ 
2. Toavoid this Abſurdity therefore, Mr Hobbes 
is forced to aſſert in the next place, that ſince eve- 
ry Man has confeſſedly a right to preſerve his 
own Life, and conſequently to do every thing 
that is neceſſary to preſerve it; and fince in, the 
State of Nature, men will neceſ- 
, r adver ſus omnes, ſarily have * perpetual 5 
ken onen i, S. nd ſſpicins of each other's l. 
De Crve. c. 1. § 12. croaching; ee precauti- 
+ Spes unicuique ſecuritatis on gives every one a J bt tot en- 


conſervationitq; ſuæ in eo ſita 1 
3s r F 15 cus F 
eſt, ut viribus artibuſque pro- deavou » for own, vecurity, to 


priis proximum ſuum vel pa- P7eVent, oppr 25 and deſtro all 
lam vel ex inſidiis ptæoccupare others, either by ſecret Artifice. or 


n ian oral - time to be in his Power ;.. as be- 

curitatis via C10 . f . bs | 
habet nemo Anticipatione, Le- ng ! be 1 onl y certain means of Self 
viath. c. 13. f preſervation, But this is even a 
plainer 
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plainer Abſurdity, if poſſible, than the former. 
For (beſides that according to Mr Hobbes's Princi- 
ples, Men, before poſitive Compacts, may ju/tly 
do what miſchief they pleaſe, even without the 
pretence of Self-preſervation ;) what can be more 
ridiculous, than to imagin a War of All Men a- 
gainſt All, the directeſt and certaineſt Means of 
the Preſervation of all? Yes, ſays he, becauſe it 
leads Men to a neceſſity of entring into Compa# 
for each other's Security. But then to make theſe 
Compacts obligatory, he is forced (as I ſhall pre- 


ſently obſerve more particularly) to recur to an“ & See, de 
Nature: And this deſtroys all 77. c. 3. 


antecedent Law of 
that he had before ſaid. For the ſame Law of Na- 
ture which obliges Men to Fidelity, after having 
made a Compact; will unavoidably, upon all the 
ſame Accounts, be found to oblige them, before 
all Compacts, to Contentment and mutual Benevo- 
lence, as the readieſt and certaineſt Means to the 
Preſervation and Happineſs of them All. *Tis 
true, men by entring into Compacts and making 
Laws, agree to Compel one another to do what 
perhaps the mere ſenſe of Duty, however really 
obligatory in the higheft degree, would not, with- 
out ſuch Compacts, have force enough of it ſelf 
to hold them to in Practice: And ſo, Compacts 
muſt be acknowledged to be in fa a great Addi- 
tion and Strengthening of Mens Security. But 
this Compulſion makes no alteration in the Obliga- 
tion it 75 And only ſhows, that That entirely 
lawleſs State, which Mr Hobbes calls the State of 
Nature, is by no means truly Natural, or in any 
ſenſe ſuitable to the Nature and Faculties of Man: 
but on the contrary, is a State of extremely anna- 
tural and Intolerable Corruption : As I ſhall pre- 
ſently prove more fully from ſome other Conſi- 
derations, 


Q 3 3. Another 
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3. Another notorious Abſurdity and Inconſiſt- 
ency in Mr Hobbes's Scheme, is this: That he all 
along ſuppoſes Some particular Branches of the 
Lew of Nature, (which he thinks neceſſary for 
the Foundation of ſome parts of his own Doctrine, ) 
to be originally obligatory from the bare Reaſon 
of Things; at the fame time that he denies and 
takes away innumerable others, which have plain- 
ly in the Nature and Reaſon of things the ſame 
Foundation of being obligatory as the former, 
and without which the obligation of the former 
can never be ſolidly made out and defended. 
Thus he ſuppoles that in the State of Nature, be- 


* Unicuique licebat facere 
quzcung; libebat. De Cive, c.1. 


10. 

+ Conſcquens eſt, ut Nihil 
dicendum tt Injuſkum. No- 
mina Juſti & Injuſti, locum in 
hac conditione non habent. 
Leviath. c. 13. 

+ Ex his ſequitur, Injuriam 
ne mini fieri poſſe, niſi ei quo- 
cum initur pactum. 
Siquis alicui noceat, quocum 
nihil pactus eſt; damnum ei 
infert, non Injuriam. 
Etenim ſi is qui damnum re- 
cipit, injuriam expoſtularet; 
is qui fecit lic diceret, quid tu 
mihi? quare facerem ego tuo 
Pot ius, quam meo libitu ? &c. 
In qua ratione, ubi nulla inter- 
ceſſerunt patta, non video quid 
fit quod paſſit reprehendi. De 
Cive, c. 3. 5 4. | ' 

Prima & fundamentalis 
Lex Naturz eſt, quarendam 
eſſe pacem, ubi haberi poteſt, 
Xc. De cave, c. 2.42. 

qt See, de cive, cap. 2. 3. 


for any Compact be made, eve- 
ry Man's own Will is his only 
Law; that Þ nothing a Man can 
do, is Unjuſt; and that 1. what- 
ever Miſchief one man does to an- 
other, is no Injury nor Injuſtice; 
neither has the Perſon, to whom 
the Miſchief is done, how great ſo- 
ever it be, any juſt Reaſon to com- 
Plain of Wrong; (I think it may 
here reaſonably be preſumed, 
that if Mr Hobbes had lived in ſuch 
a State of Nature, and had hap- 
gs to be himſelf the Suffering 
arty, he would in this caſe have 
been of another Opinion : ) And 
yet at the ſame time he ſuppoſes, 
that in the ſame State of Nature, 
Men are by all means obliged ** 
to ſeek Peace, and / to enter into 
Compacts to remedy the fore- men · 
tioned Miſchiefs. Now if Men 
are obliged by the original rea- 
ſon and nature of things to ſeek 
terms of Peace, and to get out of 
| the 
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the pretended natural State of War, as ſoon as they 
can; how. come they not to be obliged originally 
by the ſame reaſon and nature of things, to live 
from the beginning in univerſal Benevolence, and 
avoid entring into the State of War at all! He muſt 
needs confeſs they would be obliged to do ſo, did 
not Self preſervation neceſſitate them every man 


to War upon 


others: But this cannot be true of 


the ſiiſt Aggreſſor; whom yet Mr Hobbes, in the 


* place now cited, vindicates 
from being guilty of any Inju- 
ſtice: And therefore herein he 
una voidably contradicts himſelf. 


Fx bis ſequitur, Injuriam 


nemini fieri poſſe, &c. 


Thus again; in moſt inſtances of Morality, he ſup: 
poles Right and Wrong, Fuſt and Unjuſt to have no 
Foundation in the Nature of Things, but to de- 


entirely on poſitive Laws; 


that + the Rules or Diſtinctions of 


Good and Evil, Honeſt and Diſbo- 
neſt, are mere civil Conſtitutions ; 
and whatever the Chief Magiſtrate 
Commands, is to he accounted Good, 
whatever be forbids, Evil : that 4 
"tis the Law of the Land only , 
which makes Robbery to be Robbe- 
ry; or Adultery, to be Adultery : 
that he Commandments, to 
Honour our Parents, to do no 
Murder, not to commit Adultery; 
and all the other Laws of God and 


+ Regulas boni & mali, 4 
& injuſti, honefti & inbome ſti, 
eſſe leges civiles; ideoq; quod 
legiſlator præceperit, id pro 
bono; quod vetuerit, id pro 
malo habendum eſſe. De cive, 
6G 12 IT: 

Quod Actio jufta vel injuſts 
fit, a jure imperantis prove- 
nit. Reges legitimi quæ im- 
perant, juſta faciunt imperan- 
do; quæ vetant, vetando fa- 
ciunt injuſta. De cite, c. 12. 
$ 1. [In which Section tis 
worth obſerving, how he ri- 
diculouſly interprets 
Words of Solomon, ( Dabis ſervo 
tro cor docide, ut pofſit Diſcers 


nere inter bonum ( malum,) to ſignify, not his Underſianding or Diſcernings 
but his Decreeing what ſhall. be good, and what evil. c 
+ Si tamen Lex civilis jubeat inyadere aliquid, non eft illud Furtzm,” A. 


dulterium, &e. De cive, c. 14. I 10. 


* Sequitur ergo, legibus illis, n Orcides, non Mahabere, non Turabert, 
Parentes honorahis; nihil aliud præcipiſſe Chriſtum, quam ut cives & fubdiri 
ſuis Principibus & ſummis Imp rate in quæſtionibus omnibus circa 

fo 


mtum, tuum, ſuum, alienum, a 
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ute obedirent- De cive, c. 17. $19, 


Nature ; 


thoſe _ 
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* Si quæratur an obedien - 
dum civitati fit, fi imperetur 
Deum colere ſub Imagine, co- 
ram iis qui id fieri honorifi- 
cum eſſe putant; certè faci- 
endum eſt, De cive, c. 15. 
9 18. 


+ Univerfaliter & in omni- 
bus obedire obligamur. De cive. 


8. 34- $10. 
Doctrina alia, quæ Obedien- 


tiæ civili repugnat, ell, quic- 
quid faciat civis quicunque con- 
tra conſcientiam ſuam, peccatum 
eſſe. Leviath. c. 29. 

Opinio eorum qui docent, 
peccare ſub ditos, quoties manda- 
ta Principum ſuorum, qua ſibi 
Injuſta videntur eſſe, exſequun- 
tur; & erronea eit, & inter eas 
numeranda, quæ obedientiæ ci- 
vili adverſantur. De Cive, c. 
12. 6. 

+ Concludendum eſt, Legem 
Natw ſemper & ubique ob- 
ligare in Forg interno, five con- 
ſcientia; non ſemper in Foro 
exteruo ; fed tum ſfoiummodo, 
cum ſecure id fieri poflit. De 
Cive, c. 3. 

** Quz fi tanta potentia eſt 
ſtultorum ſententiis atq; juſſis, 
ut eorum ſuffragiis rerum na- 
tura vertatur; cur non fan» 
Ciunt, ut quæ mala pernicioſaq 
lunt, habeantur pro bonis ac 
Jalutaribus Cicero de Legib. 
lib. 1, 


IDBNOES UN Natural 
Mature; are no fur iber abligato ry 
- than the Civil Power» ſpall think 


fit to male them ſo.+ nay, that * 
where the Supreme Authority come 


mands men io worſoip God. by an 
Image or Idol, in Heathen Countries, 


(for in this inſtance he cautiouſly: 
excepts Chriſt ian ones, ) is lato- 


ful and their Duty io do it: and 


(agreeably, as a natural Conſe- 
quence to all This, ) that 1 is 
mens poſitive Duty to obey the Com- 
mands of the Civil Power in all 
things, even in things clearly and 
directly againſt their' Conſcience: 
( that 1s, that *tis their poſitive 
Duty 79 do That, which at the 
ſame time they know plainly *tis 
their Duty not 10 do:) 4 Keeping 
up indeed always in their own 
Minds, an inward defire to obſerve 
the Laws of Nature and Conſcience 5; 
but not being bound to obſerve them 
in their outward Actions, except 
when tis ſafe ſo to do: (He 
might as well have ſaid, that Hu- 
mane Laws and Conſtitutions 
have ** Power to make Light be 
Darkneſs, and:Darkneſs Ligbt; to 
make Sweet be Bitter, and Bitter 
Sweet: And indeed, as one Ab- 
ſurdity will naturally lead a Man 
into another, he does ſay ſome- 
thing very like itz namely that 


* De Cive, * the. Civil Authority is 10 judge of all Opinions and 
: 40 Deli rines hab ever; to f determine Queſtions Phi- 
17. $ 12, loſopbical, Mathematical z and, becauſe indeed the 


ſigni- 


an Revealed RetiGron. | 
ſignification of Words is arbitrary 


a1 


, even * Arith- bid. c. 


metical ones alſo; as, whether a man ſhall preſume 18.94. 
to affirm that Two and Three make Five or not:) And 

yet at the ſame time, Some particular things, which 

it would either have been too flagrantly ſcanda- 

lous for him to have made depending upon hu- 


mane Laws; as that + God is 10 
be Loved, Honoured and Adored ; 
that 4 man ought not to Murder 
his Parents; And the like: Or 
elſe, which were of neceſlity to 
be ſuppoſed for the Foundation 
of his own Scheme; as that“ 
Compatts ought to be faithfully per- 
formed, and Obedience f to be duly 
paid to Civil Powers: The Obli- 
gation of Theſe Things, he is for- 
ced to deduce intirely from the 
internal Reaſon and Fitneſs of the 
Things themſelves ; * antecedent 
to, independent upon, and unalte- 
rable by all Humane Conſtituti- 
ons whatſoever. In which mat- 
ter, he is guilty of the groſſeſt 
Abſurdity and Inconſiſtency that 
can be. For if thoſe greateſt and 
ſtrongeſt of all our Obligations; 
to Love and Honour God, for in- 
ſtance, or, 10 perform Compacts 
faithfully 3 depend not at all on 
any Humane Conſtitution, but 


muſt of Neceſſity (to avoid ma- 


- 
- 


+ Neq, enim an honorifice 
de Deo ſentiendum fit, neq; 
an fit amandus, timendus, co- 
lendus, dubitari poteſt. Sunt 
enim hæc Religionum per om- 
nes gentes communia, De He- 
mine, cap. 14. 

+ Si is qui ſummum habet 
imper ium, ſeipſum, imperan- 
tem dico, interficere alicui im- 
peret; non tenetur. Neqz 
Parentem, &. cum filius mori 
quam vivere infamis atq; exo- 
ſus malit, Et alii caſus ſunt, 
cum mandata factu inhoneſta 
ſunt, &c. De Cive, c. 6. 5 


13. | 

% Lex naturalis eſt Padis 
ftandum eſſe, five Videm ob- 
3 eſſe. De Cive, c. 3. 

I. | 
+ Lex naturalis omnet leges 
civiles jubet obſervari. Ibid, 
C. 14. 810. 

* Legem Civilem, qua 
non fit hta in contumeliam 
Dei ( cujus reſpeiu ipſe Civi- 
tates non ſunt ſui juris, nec di- 
cuntur leges ferre, &c.) De 
Cive, c. 14.4 10. 

Pacti violatio, &c. See, de 
Cive, c. 3. 53. 


king Obligations reciprocally depend on each o- 
ther in a Circle) be confeſſed to ariſe originally 
from, and be founded in, the eternal Reaſon and 
unalterable Nature and Relations of Things them- 
ſelves; And the nature and force of theſe Obli- 


gations be ſufficiently clear and evident; fo ons 
| e 
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+ See de Cive, c. 14.5 to. 
* Eſt Similirudo quædam 
inter id, quod in vita commu- 
ni vocatur Injuria, & id. quod 
in Scholis ſoſet appellari A ſur- 
dum. Quemadmodum enim 
is, qui argumentis cogitur ad 
negationem aſſertionis quam 
prius aſſeruerat, dicitur redi- 
gi ad Abſurdum : codem mo- 
do is, qui præ animi impo- 
tentia facit vel omittit id quod 
ſe non facturum vel non omiſ- 
ſurum pacto ſuo ante promi- 
ſerat, Injuriam facit: neq; 
minus in contradictionem in- 
cidit, quam qui in Scholis re- 
ducitur ad Abſurdum. 
Eft itaq; Injuria, Abſurditas 
uædam in converſatione; ſi- 
cut Al ſurditas, Inmria quæ- 
dam eſt in diſputatione. De 
Cixe, c. 3.4 3. 


The E viDENCEs of Natural 


he who + Diſbonours God, or 
wilfully breaks his Faith is (ac 
cording to Mr Hobbes's own Rear 
ſoning ) guilty of as great an Aba 
ſurdity in Practice, and of as 
plainly contradicting the right 
reaſon of his own Mind, as he 
who in a Diſpute'is reduced to a 
neceſſity of aſſerting ſomething! 
inconſiſtent with it ſelf ; And the 
original Obligation to theſe Du- 
ties, can from hence only be diſ- 
tinctly deduced: Then, for the 
ſame reaſon, all the Other Duties 
likewiſe of natural Religion; ſuch' 
as univerſal Benevolence, Fuſtice, E- 
quit y, and the like; (which I have 
before proved to receive in like 
manner their Power of obliging, 

from the eternal Reaſon and Re- 


Jations of Things ;) muſt needs be obligatory, 
antecedent to any conſideration of poſitive compact, 
and unalterably and independently on all Humane 
Conſtitutions whatſoever : And conſequently Mr 
Hobbes's whole Scheme, (both of a State of Na- 
ture at firſt, wherein there was no ſuch thing as 
Right or Wrong, Juſt or Unjuſt, at all; and of 
theſe things depending afterwards, by virtue of 


Compact, wholly and abſolutely on the 


poſitive 


and arbitrary determination of the Civil Power;) 
falls this way entirely to the Ground, by his hav- 
ing been forced to ſuppoſe ſome particular things 
obligatory, originally, and in their own nature. 
On the contrary : If the Rules of Right and 
. Wrong, Juſt and Unjuſt, have none of them any 
obligatory force in the State of Nature, artece- 
dent to poſitive Compact; Then, for the ſame 
Reaſon, neither will they be of any force after the 


4 


Compact, 
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Compact, ſo as to afford men any certain and 
real Security; (Excepting only what ma 
from the Compuſſion of Laws, and Fear of Puniſh- 
ment; which therefore, it may well be ſuppoſed, 
is all that Mr Hobbes really means at the bottom. ) 
For if there be no Obligation of Fuſs and Right 
antecedent to the Compact; then Whence ariſes the 
Obligation of the Compact it feif, on which he 
ſnppoſes all other Obligations to be founded? If, 
before any Compact was made, it was no Injuſtice 
for a man to take away the Life of his Neighbour, 
not for his own Preſervation, but merely to ſatis- 


ariſe 
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fy an“ arbitrary humour or plea- 


ſure, and without any reaſon or 


rovocation at all; How comes 
it to be an Injuſtice, after he has 
made a Compact, to break and 
neglect it? Or What is it that 
makes breaking one's Word, to be 
a greater and more unnatural 
Crime, than killing a Man merely 


\ 

* Ex his ſequitur, injuriam 
nemini fieri poſſe, niſi ei quo- 
cum initur pactum. De Crve, 
c. 3. $4. [Which whole Section 
405 deſerves to be read and 
well conſidered, as containing the 
Secret of Mr Hobbes's whole 
Scheme.] 


for no other reaſon, but becauſe no poſitive Com- 
part has been made to the contrary * So that 


+ this way alſo, Mr Hobbes's 
whole Scheme is intirely de- 
ſtroyed. | 

4. That State, which Mr Hobbes 
calls the State of Nature, is not in 
any ſenſe a Natural State; but 
a State of the greateſt, moſt un- 
natural, and moſt intolerable Cor- 
ruption, that can be imagined, 
For Keaſon, which is the proper 
Nature of Man, can never (as 
has been before ſhown) lead men 


+ Itaque patet quod, fi Hobe 
biana ratiocinatio eſſet valida, 
omnis ſimul Legam Civilium 
obligatio collaberetur ; nec ali- 
ter fieri poteſt quin earum vis 
labefactetur ab omnibus prin- 
cipiis, quæ Legum natura- 
lium vim tollunt aut minu- 
unt; quoniam his funcatur 
& regiminis ciyilis auctori- 
tas ac ſecuritas, & legum a 
civitatibus latqrum vigor. 
Cumberland. de Leg. Nat. pag. 


393» 
Eriam extra regimen civile, 


2 malis omnigenis ſimul confideratis tutior erit, qui actibus externis Leges 
Naturz conſtantiſſime obſervabit; quam qui, juxta doctrinam Hobbianam, 
vi aut inſidiis alios omnes conando præoccupare, ſecuritatem ſibi quæſive- 


Tit, Id. 3. 304. 
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ver ariſe but from extreme Corruption. 


The EviDENCEsS of Natural 
to any thing elſe than univerſal Love and Bene vo- 
lence: And Wars, Hatred, and Violence, can ne- 


A Man 


may ſometimes, *tis true, in his own Defence be 
neceſſitated, in compliance with the Laws of Na- 
ture and Reaſon, to make War upon his Fellows: 


But the firſt Ag 


* Voluntas ledendi, omnibus 
ineſt in ſtatu Naturæ. De Cive, 
624 8: 

+ I: Yatu naturali, unicuiſg; 
licebit facere quæcunq; & in 
quo ſcunque libebat. ibid. 


§ 10. 


greſſours, who upon Mr Hobbes's 


Principles, (that all Men * have 
a natural Will to hurt each other, 
and that every one in the State of 
Nature has a Þ Right to do what- 
ever he has a Will to:) The firſt 
Aggreſſours, I ſay, who upon 
theſe Principles aſſault and vio- 
lently ſpoil as many as they are 


ſuperiour to in Strength, without any regard to E— 
quity or Proportion; theſe can never, by any 


4 Si nihil exiſtimat con- 
tra naturam geri, Fominibus 
violandis; quid cum eo diſſe- 
ras, qui omnino hominem ex 
homine tollat? Cie. de Offic. 
lib. 3. 

** Tad 5 Mere ö bet To- 
esp ccc ce ures — /v0 pc, 
T2 X, Toi vos, * A 09 0 
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Plato de Leg. lib. 10. 

+#f Homines Libertatis & 
Dominii per naturam amatores. 
Leviath. c. 1. | 

Nemini dubium eſſe debet, 
quin avidius ferrentur homi- 
nes natura ſua, fi metus abeſ- 
ſet, ad Dommationem quam ad 
Societatem. De cive, c. Ji. 


9 2. 


colour whatſoever, be excuſed 
from having 4. utterly deveſted 
themſelves of Humane Nature, and 
having ** introduced into the 
World, contrary to all the Laws 
of Nature and Reaſon, the great- 
eſt Calamities and moſt unnatu- 
ral Confuſion, that Mankind by 
the higheſt Abuſe of their natu- 
ral Powers and Faculties, are ca- 
pable of falling under. Mr 
Hobbes pretends indeed, that one 
of the firſt and moſt natural Prin- 
ciples of humane Life, is TT a 
Deſire neceſſarily arifing in every 
man's Mind, of having Power 
and Dominion over Others; and 
that this naturally impels men to 
uſe Force and Violence to obtain 
it. Bur neither. 1s it true, that 
Men, following the dictates of 

Reaſon 


and Revealed RELIGION. 


Reaſon and uncorrupted.. Nature, deſire difpro- 
portionate Power and Dominion over others; 
neither, if it was natural to deſire ſuch Power, 
would it at al! follow, that it was agreeable to na- 
ture to uſe violent and hurtful means to obtain it. 
For ſince the only natural and good reaſon to de- 
fire Power and Dominion (more than what is ne- 
ceſſary ſor every man's Self- preſervation) is, that 
the Poſſefſor of ſuch Power may have a larger 
compaſs and greater Abilities and Opportunities 
of doing good, (as is evident from God's exerciſe 
of perfectly Abſoluie Power ) *tis plain that no 
man, obeying the uncorruꝑted Dictates of Na- 
ture and Reaſon, can deſire to increaſe his Power 
by ſuch deſtructive and pernicious Methods, the 
prevention of which is be only good reaſon that 
makes the Power it ſelf truly deſirable. All Vio- 
lence therefore and War are plainly the Effects, 
not of natural Deſires, but of unnatural and ex- 
treme Corruption. And this Mr Hobbes himſelf 
unwarily proves againſt himſelf, by thoſe very Ar- 
uments, whereby he indeavours to prove that 
ar and Contention is more natural to Men, than 
to Bees or Ants. For his Arguments on this Head, 
are all drawn from Mens uſing themſelves ( as the 
Animals he is ſpeaking of, can- +» 21 
not do, ) to Strive about Ho- + Homines inter ſe de Hos 
nours and Dignities, till the Con- noribus inn erge- 
tention gros up into Hatred, Se. if T Apes . Former) on 
ditions and Wars; to * ſeparate item. hag inter _ Homines 
each one his private Intereſt from ali lium, Bellum, &c. 
the publick, and value himſelf bigh- 2 Inter Animalia ile, Bonum 
| Iy above others, upon getting and publicum & privatum idem 
engroſſing, to himſelf mare than bis 2. —— Hominj autem 
Proportion of the things. of | Life z ann A op 5 
to + find fault with each others ſunt maiora. Ibid. p; 
management, and, through Selfrcon- + Animantia quæ rationem 
8 ke of * Olay za | ceil, 
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non habent, nullum defe&um 
vident, vel videre ſe putant, 
in adminiſtratione ſuarum re- 
rum publicarum. Sed in mul- 
titudine Hominum, plurimi 
ſunt qui præ cæteris ſapere ex- 
iſtimantes, conantur res nova- 
re; Et diverſi novatores inno- 
vant diverſts modis ; id quod 
eſt diſtractio & bejlum civile. 
De Civc, c. 5. S 7. 

+ Animantia illa verborum 
arte illa carent, qua homines 
alii aliis videri faciunt Bonum 
Malum, & Malum Bonum; 
Magnum Parvum, & Parvum 
Magnum. Leviath. c. 17. 

Animalia bruta, quam- 
diu bene ſibi eſt, cæteris non 
invident: Homo autem tum 
maxime moleſtus eſt, quando 
otio opibuſq; maxime abun- 
dat. Ibid. 

4 Conſenfio creaturarum il- 
larum brutarum, naturalis eſt ; 
hominum pactitia 
id eſt, artificioſa. De Crue, 


C, 5. §5. 


tantum, 
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ceit, bring in continual Innovation 
and diſtractions; to + impoſe one 
upon anather, by Lyes, Falffying, 
and Deceit, 1 ons 1 10 
evil good; to“ grow envious at the 
proſperity of others, or proud and 
domineering when themſelves are in 
eaſe and plenty; and to | keep up 
tolerable Peace and Agreement a- 
mong themſelves, merely by artifici- 
al Compacts, and the compulſion 4 
Laws. All which things, are fo 
far from being truly the Natural 
Effects and reſult of mens reaſon 
and other Faculties; that on the 
contrary they are evidently ſome 
of the groſſeſt Abuſes and moſt 
unnatural Corruptions thereof, 
that any one who was arguing on 
the oppoſitc fide of the queſtion, 
could eaſily have choſen to have 
inſtanced in. 


5. Laſtly : The chief and principal Argument, 


which is one o 


+ Regni Divini naturalis 

us derivatur ab eo, quod Di- 

vine Potentie reſiſtere im poſſibile 
eft. Leviath c. 31. 

In regno naturali, regnandi 
& puniendi eos qui leges ſuas 
violant, jus Deo eſt a ſola po- 
tentia irreſiſtibili. De Cive, c. 
15. S . 

lis quorum Potentiæ reſiſſi 
non poteſt, & per conſequens 
Deo omnipotenti, jus Domi- 
nandi ab ip/a p:tentia derivatur. 
161d. | 
Nam quoniam Deus jus 
ad omnia habet; & jus Dei 
nihil aliud eſt quam ipſa Dei 


f the main Foundations of Mr 


Hobbes's and his Followers Syſ- 
tem; namely, that + God's irreſiſ- 
tible Power is the only foundation 
of his Dominion, and the only mea- 
ſure of bis Right over his Creatures; 
and conſequently, * that every 
Other Being has juſt ſo much 
Right, as it has natural Power ; 
that is, that *tis naturally Right 
for every thing to do whatever it 
has Power to do : This Argu- 
ment, I ſay, is of all his others 
the moſt notoriouſly falſe and 
abſurd. As may ſufficiently ap- 


Pear, 


..end/ Revealed RELIGION. 


pear, -( befides what has: been * 
already ſaid, of God's Other Per- 
fections being as much the mea- 
ſure of his Rigbt, as his Power 
is,) from this ＋ Conſiderati- 
on. Suppoſe the Devil, (for when 
men run into extreme impious aſ- 
ſertions, they muſt be anſwered 
with ſuitable Suppoſitions;) Sup- 
pole, I ſay, ſuch a Being as we conceive the De- 
vil co be; of extreme malice, cruelty, and ini- 
quity ; was indued with ſupreme abſolute Power, 
and made uſe of it only to render the World as 
miſerable as was poſſible, in the moſt cruel, ar- 
bitrary, and unequal manner that can be imagi- 
ned: Would it not follow undeniably, upon Mr 
Hobbess Scheme; ſince Dominion is founded in 
Power, and -Power is the meaſure of Right, and 
conſequently Abſolute Power gives Abſolute Right ; 
that ſuch a Government as this, would not only 
be as much of - Neceſſity indeed to be ſubmitted 
to, but alſo that it would be as Juſt and Right, 
and I with as little reaſon to be complained of, as is 
the preſent Government of the World in the 
Hands of the Ever-bleſſed and infinitely Good God, 
whoſe Love and Goodneſs and tender Mercy ap- 
pears every where over all his Works, 

Here Mr Hobbes, as an unanſtwerable Argument 
in defence of his Aſſertion, urges; 
that“ the only Reaſon, why Men 


allo Tractat. 
cap. 16.] 
pag. 219. 
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potentia; hine ſequitur, unam- 
quamq; rem naturalem tan- 
tum juris ex natura habere, 

tum potentia habet. ö 
noz. de Monarch. cap. 2. 


Malz. 


+ See Camberland. de Leg. 
Nature, locis ſupra citatis. 


4 See 
Hobbes de 


Cive, c. 3. 
$ 4+, 


* Quod fi jus regnandi 


[- 
[Seo 


are bound to obey God, is plain- 
ly nothing but Weakneſs or Want 
of Power; becauſe, if they them- 
ſelves were All- 
nifeſt they could not be under any 
Obligation to obey; and conſe- 
quently Power would give them 
an undoubted Right to do what 


werful, *tis ma- 


habeat Deus ab Omnipoten- 
tia ſua, manifeſtum eſt Obli 
13 ad præſtandum ip- 

obedientiam, incumbere ho- 
minibus "_ imbecillitatem. 
[ To explain which, he adds 
in his Note ;] Si cui durum 
hoc videbitur, illum rogo ut 
tacita cogiratione conſiderare 
velit, fi eſſent duo Omnipo- 
tentes, uter utri obedire ob- 


they 
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ligaretur- Confitebitur, cre- they pleaſed. That is to ſay: If 
— 2 — hy Men were not created and depen- 

0 veru eſt, er ; . 
— eſt quod poſui, homies dent Beings, tis true they eould 
ideo Deo ſuò jectos efſe, quia om- not indeed be obliged to the pro. 
nipotentes non ſunt. Cive, per Relative Duty of created and 


* dependent Beinga, 


+ Ut enim omittam vim to diſcharge them 3 from this 


& naturam Deorum ; ne ho- a: 
mines quidem cenſetis, niſi they could not be diſcha 


2012. to obey the 
Will and Command of Another in things Pofitive, 
But from their Obligation to the Practice of Mo- 
ral Virtues, of Juſtice, Righteouſneſs, Equity, 
Holineſs, Purity, Goodneſs, Beneficence, Faiths 
fulneſs and Truth, from which Mr Hobbes fallaci- 
ouſly in this Argument, and moſt unpiouſly in 
his whole Scheme, indeavours + 


rged by 


imbecilli eſſent, futuros bene- any addition of Power whatſde- 
ficos & benignos fuiſſe, Cic. ver. Becauſe the obligation to 


de Nat. Deor. lib. 1. theſe things, 18 not, as the obli- 


gation to obey in things of arbi- 
trary and poſitive Conſtitution, founded only in 
the Weakneſs, Subjection, and Dependency. of 
the Perſons obliged 3 but alſo and chiefly in the 
eternal and unchangeable Nature and Reaſon of 
the Things themſelves, For, theſe things are the 
Law of God himſelf ; not only to his Creatures, but 
alſo to Himſelf, as being the Rule of all his own 
Actions in the Government of the World, 


I have been the longer upon this Head, becauſe 
Moral Virtue is the Foundation and the Sum, the 
Eſſence and the Life of all true Religion: For the 
Security whereof, all poſitive Inſtitution was prin- 
cipally deſigned : For the Reſtoration whereof,. 
all revealed Religion was ultimately intended : And 
inconſiſtent wherewith, or in oppoſition to which, 
all Doctrines whatſoever, ſupported by what pre- 
tence of Reaſon or Authority ſgever, are as cer- 
tainly and neceſſary falſe, as God is true. 

4 II. Though 
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II. Though: theſe eternal moral Obligations are in- 
deed of themſelves incumbent on all rational Beings, . 
even antecedent to the conſideration of their being the 
paſiti ue Will and Command of God; yet that which 
moſt ſtrongly confirms, and in practice moſt effeFually 
and Indiſpenſably inforces them upon ut, is ibis; that 
both from the Perfettions of God, and the Nature of 
Things, and. from ſeveral other collateral Conſidera- 
tions, it appears, that as God is himſelf neceſſarily - 

Juſt and Good in the exerciſe of bis infinite Power 
in the Government of the whole World, ſo he cannot 
but likewiſe poſitively Require that all his rational 
Creatures ſhould in their Proportion be ſo too, in the 
exerciſe of each of their Powers in their ſeveral and 
reſpective Spheres. That is: As theſe eternal moral 
Obligations are really in perpetual force, merely from 
their own Nature, and the abſtract reaſon of Things ; . 
fo alſo they are moreover the expreſs and unalterable 
Will, Command, and Law of God 10 bis Crea- 
tures, which be cannot but expect ſhould, in obedience. 
to his Supreme Authority, as well as in compliance 
with the natural reaſon of Things, be regularly and 
conſtantly obſerved through the whole Creation. 

This Propoſition is very evident, and has little 
need of being 3 proved. 8Þ_ 

For 1ſt. The ſame Reaſons which prove to us That mo- 
that God muſt of Neceſſity be himſelf infinitely 2 Daves 
Holy, and Juſt, and Good; manifeſtly prove, ve 
that it muſt alſo be his Will, that all his Creatures e and 
ſhould be ſo likewiſe, according to the Proporti- Command 
ons and Capacities of their ſeyeral Natures. Tbar 5 cee 
there are eternal and neceſſary Differences of the conſide- 
Things, Agreements and Diſagreements, Pro- rior of 
portions and Diſproportions, Fitneſſes and Unfit- f Divine 
neſſes of Things, abſolutely in theirown Nature; ; 
has been before largely demonſtrated, . That, with 

R _.. _ regard 


. 
eee le ch 
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regard to theſe fix d and certain proportions and 
fitneſſes of Things, the Will of God, which can 
neither be influenced by any external Power, nor 
impoſed upon by any errour or deceit, conſtant- 
ly and neceſſarily determines it ſelf to chooſe al- 
ways what in the whole is Beſt and Fitreſt to be 
done, according to the unalterable Rules of Ju- 
ſtice, Equity, Goodneſs and Truth ; has like- 
wiſe been already proved. That the ſame conſi- 
derations Oyght alſo regularly to determine the 
Wills of all Subordinate rational Beings, te act in 
conſtant conformity to the ſame eternal Rules ; 
has in like manner been ſhown before. Ir re- 
mains therefore only to prove, that theſe ve 
ſame moral Rules, which are thus of themſelves 
really obligatory, as being the neceſſary reſult of 
the unalterable reaſon and nature of Things ; are 
moreover the poſitive Will and Command of God to 
all rational] Creatures: And conſequently, that 
the wiltul tranſgreſſion or neglect of them, is as 
truly an inſolent contempt of the Authority of 
God, as *tis an abſurd confounding of the natu- 
ral reaſons and proportions of Things. Now 
this alſo plainly | tions from what has been al- 
ready laid down. For, the ſame abſolute Perfec- 
tion of the Divine Nature, which ( as has been be- 
fore ſhown ) makes us certain that God muſt Him- 
ſelf be of Neceſſity infinitely Holy, Juſt and 
Good ; makes it equally certain, that he cannot 
ſſibly approve Iniquity in Others. And the 
ame Beauty, the ſame Excellency, the ſame Weight 
and Importance of the Rules of everlaſting Righ- 
teouſneſs, with regard to which God is always 
pee to make thoſe Rules the Meaſure of all 
is Own Actions; prove it impoſſible but he muſt 
likewiſe will and deſire, that all rational Creatures 
| ſhould proportionably make them the Meaſure of 
Theirs. Even among Men, there is no earthly 
Father, 
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Father, but in thoſe things which he eſteems his 
own Excellencies, deſires and expects to be imi- 
tated by his Children. How much more is it ne- 
ceſſary that God, who is infinitely far from being 
ſubje&t to ſuch Paſſions and Variableneſs as frail 
Men are; and who has an infinitely tenderer and 
heartier Concern for the Happineſs of his Crea- 
tures, than mortal Men can have for the welfare 
of their Poſterity; muſt deſire to be imicated by 
his Creatures in thoſe Perfections, which are the 
Foundation of his own unchangeable Happineſs ? 
In the exerciſe of his Supreme Power, we cannot 
imitate him; In the extent of his unerring Knows- 
ledge, we cannot attain to any Similitude with him. 
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We cannot at all Thunder with a Voice like Him; Job xl. 91 


nor are we able to ſearch out and comprehend the 
leaſt part of the depth of his unfathomable i 
dom. But his Holineſs and Goodneſs, his Fuſtice, 
Righteouſneſs and Truth; theſe things we can un- 
derſtand; in theſe things we can imitate him; nay, 
we cannot approve our ſelves to him as obedient 
Children, f we do not imitate him therein, If 
God be himſelf eſſentially of infinite Holineſs and 
Purity; (as, from the Light of Nature, *tis of 
all things moſt manifeſt that he is ;) it follows, 


that *tis impoſſible but he muſt likewiſe be of pu Hab. i. 13. 


rer Eyes, than to behold with approbation any man- 
ner of Impurity in his Creatures: And conſequent- 
ly it muſt needs be his Will, that they ſhould All 
(according to the meaſure of their frail and finite 
Nature) be Holy as he is Holy, If God is himſelf 
a Being of infinite 7uſtice, Righteouſneſs and Truth; 
it muſt needs be his Will, that all rational Crea- 
tures, whom he has created after his own Image, 
to whom he has communicated ſome reſemblance 
of his Divine Perfections, and whom he has en- 
dued with excellent Powers and Faculties to ena- 
ble them to diſtinguiſh between Good and Evil ; 

| R 2 ſhould 
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regard to theſe fix d and certain 8 and 


fitneſſes of Things, the Will of which can 
neither be influenced by any external Power, nor 
impoſed upon by any errour or deceit, conſtant- 
ly and neceſſarily determines it ſelf to chooſe al- 
ways what in the whole is Beſt and Fitteſt to be 
done, according to the unalterable Rules of Jo- 
ſtice, Equity, Goodneſs and Truth ; has like- 
wiſe been i proved. That the ſame conſi- 
derations Ougbi alſo regularly to determine the 
Wills of all Subordinate rational Beings, te act in 
conſtant conformity to the ſame eternal Rules ; 
has in like manner been ſhown before. Ir re- 
mains therefore only to prove, that theſe ve 
ſame moral Rules, which are thus of themſelves 
really obligatory, as being the neceſſary reſult of 
the unalterable reaſon and nature of Things ; are 
moreover the poſitive Will and Command of God to 
all rational Creatures: And conſequently, that 
the wilful tranſgreſſion or neglect of them, is as 
truly an inſolent contempt of the Authority of 
God, as *tis an abſurd confounding of the natu- 
ral- reaſons and proportions of Things. Now 
this alſo plainly follows from what has been al- 
ready laid down. For, the ſame abſolute Perfec- 
tion of the Divine Nature, which ( as has been be- 
fore ſhown ) makes us certain that God muſt Him- 
ſelf be of Neceſſity infinitely Holy, Juſt and 
Good ; makes it equally certain, that he cannot 
poſſibly approve Iniquity in Others. And the 
ſame Beauty, the ſame Excellency, the ſame Weight 
and Importance of the Rules of everlaſting Righ- 
teouſneſs, with regard to which God is always 
2 to make thoſe Rules the Meaſure of all 
is Own Actions; prove it impoſſible but he muſt 
likewiſe will and deſire, that all rational Creatures 


| ſhould proportionably make them the Meaſure of 


Theirs. Even among Men, there is no earthly 
Father, 
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Father, but in thoſe things which he eſteems his 
own Excellencies, deſires and expects to be imi- 
tated by his Children. How much more is it ne- 
ceſſary that God, who is infinitely far from being 
ſubject to ſuch Paſſions and Variableneſs as frail 
Men are; and who has an infinitely tenderer and 
heartier Concern for the Happineſs of his Crea- 
tures, than mortal Men can have for the welfare 
of their Poſterity z muſt defire to be imicated by 
his Creatures in thoſe Perfections, which are the 
Foundation of his own unchangeable Happineſs ? 
In the exerciſe of his Supreme Power, we cannot 
imitate him; In the extent of his unerring Know- 
ledge, we cannot attain to any Similitude with him. 
We cannot at all Thunder with a Voice like Him; Job xl. 91 
nor are we able to ſearch out and comprehend the 
leaſt part of the depth of his unfathomable Vi 
dom. But his Holineſs and Goodneſs, his Fuſtice, 
Righteouſneſs and Truth; theſe things we can un- 
derſtand ; in theſe things we can imitate him ; nay, 
we cannot approve our ſelves to him as obedient 
Children, f we do not imitate him therein. If | 
God be himſelf eſſentially of infinite Holineſs and 
Purity ; (as, from the Light of Nature, *tis of 
all things moſt manifeſt that he is ;) it follows, 
that *tis impoſſible but he muſt likewiſe be of pn. Hab. i. 13. 
rer Eyes, than to behold with approbation any man- 
ner of Impurity in his Creatures: And conſequent- 
ly it muſt needs be his Will, that they ſhould All 
(according to the meaſure of their frail and finite | 
Nature) be Holy as he is Holy. If God is himſelf 
a Being of infinite Juſtice, Righteouſneſs and Truth; | 
it muſt needs be his Will, that all rational Crea- 
tures, whom he has created after his own Image, 
to whom he has communicated ſome reſemblance 
of his Divine Perfections, and whom he has en- 
dued with excellent Powers and Faculties to ena- 
ble them to diſtinguiſh between Good and Evil ; 
| R 2 ſhould 
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ſhould imitate him in the exerciſe of thoſe glo- 

rious Attributes, by conforming all their Actions 

to the eternal and unalterable Law of Righteouſ- 

neſs. If God is himſelf a Being of infinite Good- 

Mat v.45. neſs ; making the Sun to riſe on the Evil and on the 
| Good, and ſending Rain on the Fuſt and on the Un- 
"Ads xiv. juſt; having never left himſelf wholly without Wit- 
17> neſs, but always doing Good, giving men Rain from 
Heaven and fruitful Seaſons, and filling thir Hearts 

with Food and Gladneſs : It cannot but be his Will, 

thac all reaſonable Creatures ſhould, by mutual 

Love and Benevolence, permit and aſſiſt each other 

to enjoy in particular the ſeveral Effects and Bleſ- 

ſings of the Divine univerſal Goodneſs. Laſtly, if 

God 1s himſelf a Being of infinite Mercy and Com- 

paſſion ; as *tis plain he bears long with men be- 

fore he puniſhes them for their Wickedneſs, and 

often freely forgives them his ten thouſand Talents: 

Mat. xviii. It muſt need be his Will, that they ſhould forgive 
24,28. one another their hundred Pence; being merciful 
Lu. vi. 36. one to another, as he is merciful to them all; and 
Mat. xi. 23. having Com paſſion each on his Fellow-Servants, as 
God has pity on Them. Thus from the Attributes 

of God, natural Reaſon leads Men to the Know- 

ledge of his Will: All the ſame Reaſons and Ar- 
guments, which diſcover to men the natural Fit- 

neſſes or Unfitneſſes of Things, and the neceſſary Per- 

feftions or Allributes of God; proving equally at 

the ſame time, that * That which 

* Ira principem Legemillam js truly the Law of Nature, or the 


& ultimam, mentem eſſe omnia g . 


tis Dei. Cic. de Leg. lib. 2. ner the Will of God, And from 
Quæ vis non modo ſenior eſt hence the Sobereſt and moſt In- 


quam ztas populorum & civi- : 
tatum, fed equalis illius cælum relligent Perſons among the Hea 


atq; rerras tuentis & regentis thens in all Ages, LY rightly 
Dei. Neq; enim eſſe Mens Di- and wiſely concluded, that the 


Lina fine ratione poteſt, nec beſt and certaineſt part of Natu- 
ratio divina nan. hanc vim in 


rectis pra viſq; ſanciendis habere, L al Religion, which was of the 
. greateſt 


an Revealed REI TG ro v. i 
reateſt importance; and where- 


in was the leaſt danger of their 
being miſtaken ; was * to imitate 
the moral Attributes of God, by 
2 Life of Holineſs, Righteouſ- 
neſs and Charity : Whereas in the 
External part of their Worſhip, 
there was nothing but Uncertain- 
ty and Doubtfulneſs: It being 
abſolutely impoſſible, without 
expreſs Revelation, to diſcover 
what, in that particular, they 


might be ſecure would be truly 


acceptable to God. 


This Method of deducing the 


Will of God, from his Ne: 


is of all others the beſt and cle | 
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= Vis * propitiare ? 
Bonus eſto. Satis illos coluit, 


qui imitatus oft. Senee. epiſt. 
96. 
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r fe d Tas Seis dr 
T&F ie ei Biel, & pou 


Thy u. I Ti; 50 
Ae , rum neo 
vt a at 7 „ res rag 
re gur rabrœg reſum cs Ts 
xt Sores, Plato in Alcibiade 


Coli ur autem, non tauro- 
rum opimis corporibus con- 
trucidatis, nee auro argentove 
ſuſpenſo, nec in theſauros ſti- 

e iafuſa; ſed pia & recta vo- 
1 Senec. epiſt. 116. 


eſt, the certaineſt and moſt univerſal, that the 
Light of Nature affords. Yet there are alſo (as 
J ſaid) ſome other collateral Conſiderations , 
which help to prove and confirm the ſame thing; 
namely, that all moral Obligations, ariſing from 
the Nature and Reaſon of Things, are likewife 
the poſitive Will and Command of God. As 
2. This appears in ſome meaſure from the con- Aud from 
ſideration of God's Creation. For God, by Cet , — 2 
«ring things, manifeſts it to be his Will, that Things 4 * 
ſbould be what they Are. And as providence won- , God's 
derfully preſerves things in their preſent State; C eaten. 
and all rivcefaty Agents, by conſtantly and regu- 
larly obeying the Laws of their Nature, neceſſari- 
ly ic Oy wm, loy all their Natural Powers in promoting 

me end ; ſo *tis evident ic ranizdt but 
+ be the Wi’ God, that all ra- 
tional Oreatures, /whom he has 


7 Mens as: non po- 


indued with thoſe ſingular Pow- teſt gen judicare, | eile logs 
ing, Li aculties, — 2 —— vo — 
ing, * and Free- Choice 

R 3 b 


minibus datum eſt eſſe, pari- 
whereby 
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ter mallet ipſos porro eſſe & 
valere, hoc eſt, conſervari & 
felicitate frui, quam illo detur- 
bari de ſtatu, in quo ipſos col- 
locavit. Sic ſcilicet 
voi untate creandi, cognoſcitur 
voluntas conſer vandi tuendiq ; 
homines. Ex hac autem in- 
noteſcit obligatio, qua tenemur 
ad inſerviendum eidem volun- 
tati notæ. Cumberl. de Leg. 
Nat. pag. 227. 
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whereby they. are exalted in Di 
nity above the reſt of the World; 
ſhould likewiſe imploy thoſe their 
extraordinary Faculties in pre- 
ſerving the Order and Harmony of 
the Creation, and not in intro- 
ducing Diſorder and Confuſion 
therein. The Nature indeed and 
Relations, the Proportions: and 


Diſproportions, the Fitneſſes and 
Unfitneſſes of Things, are eter- 
nal and in themſelves abſolutely unalterable ; But 
this is only upon Suppoſition that the Things Ex- 
iſt, and that they Exiſt in ſuch manner as they at 
preſent do. Now that Things Exiſt in ſuch man- 
ner as they do, or that they Exiſt at all, depends 
entirely on the Arbitrary Will and good Pleaſure 
of God. Ar the ſame time therefore, and by the 
ſame means, that God manifeſts it to be his Will 
that things ſhould Exiſt, and that they ſhould Ex- 
iſt in ſuch Manner as they do; (as by Creating 
them he at firſt did, and by Preſerving them he 
ſtill continually docs, declare it to be his Will 
they ſhould ; ) he at the ſame time evidently de- 
clares, that all ſuch moral] Obligations, as are the 
reſult of ihe neceſſary Proportions and Relations of 
Things, are likewiſe His poſitive Will and Command, 
And conſequently, whoever acts contrary to the 
forementioned Reaſons and Proportion of Things z 
by diſbonouring God, by introducing unjuſt and un- 
equal Dealings among Equals, by deſtroying his own 
Being, or by any way corrupting, abuſing, and miſ- 
applying the Faculties wherewith God bas endued bim; 
(as has been above more largely explained : ) is 
unavoidably guilty of Tranſgrefling at the ſame 
time the poſitive Will and Command of God, which 
in this manner alſo is ſufficiently diſcovered; and 
made known to him, [-- 
3. The 
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3. The ſame thing 
may likewiſe further ap- 
pear from the following 
Conſideration. What- | 
ever tends directly and certainly to promote 
the Good and Happineſs of the Whole, and ( as 
far as is conſiſtent with that chief End) to pro- 
mote alſo the Good and Welfare of every parti- 


And 
whole World. 
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the Tendency of the praflice of 
8 Good and Lal of 4 


cular part of the Creation; muſt 
needs be + agreeable to the Will 
of God ; who, being infinitely 
Self- ſufficient to his own Happi- 
neſs, could have no other Motive 
to create things at all, but only 
that he might communicate to 
them his Goodneſs and Happi- 
neſs; and who conſequently can- 
not but expect and require, that 
all his Creatures ſhould, accord- 
ing to their ſeveral Powers and 
Faculties, indeavour to promote 


the ſame end. Now that the ex- 


act Obſervance of all thoſe mo- 
ral Obligations, which have be- 
fore been proved to ariſe neceſſa- 


rily from the Nature and Relati- 


ons of Things; ( that is to ſay, 
Living agreeably to the unalter- 
able Rules of Juſtice, Righteouſ- 


neſs, Equity and Truth) is the 


certaineſt and directeſt means to 


+ Dubitari non poteſt, quin 
Deus, qui ita naturalem rerum 
omnium ordinem conſtituit , 
ut talia ſint actionum humana» 
rum conſequentia erga ipſos 
auctores, fecitq; ut ordinaria 
hæc conſequentia ab ipſis præ- 
ſciri poſſint, aut ſumma cum 

robabilitate ex ri; vo- 
uerit bæc ab iis conſiderari, 
antequam ad agendum ſe ac- 
cingerent ; atq; eos his pro- 
viſis velut argumentis in Le- 
gum ſanctione contentis de · 
terminari. Cumberl. de Leg. 
Nat. pag. 228. 
Rector, ſeu Cauſa prima 


rationalis, cujus voluntate res 


ita diſponuntur , ut homini- 
bus ſatis evidenter indice- 
tur, Aus quoſdam illorum 
eſſe media neceſſaria ad finem 
ipſis neceſarium : Yule ho- 
mines ad hos Actus obligari, 
" hos Actus Imperat. Id. pagy- 
285. 


1 the Welfare and Happineſs, as well of 
very Man in particular, both in Body and Mind, 


as of All Men in general conſidered with reſpect 
to Society ; is ſo very manifeſt, that even the 


greateſt Enemies of all Religion, who ſuppoſe it 
to be nothing more than a worldly or State-poli- 
cy, do yet by that very * confeſs thus 
; . \ 4 u 


much 
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much concerning it. And indeed This, *tis-inot 
poſſible for any one to deny. For the practice of 
moral Virtus does F as plainly and 


+ Pari ſane ratione (ac in undeniably tend to the Natural 
reale erer r. Good of the World ; ws ny Phy 
tur in immutabili cohæren- ical Effect, or Mathematical Truth, 
tia inter Felicitatem ſummam 18 naturally conſequent to the 


quam Hominum vires aſ- . which i nds: 
— valent, & Actus Bene- Principles on which it depe 8, 


volentiæ univerſalis. 


23+ 


7% ge. and from which it is larly des 
2 rived. And — Praftice 

| in ſome degree, the World can 
never be happy in any tolerable meaſure: As is 
ſufficiently evident from Mr Hobbes's own deſcrip- 
tion of the extreme miſerable condition that Men 
would be in, through the Total Defect of the 
Practice of all moral Virtue, if they were to live 
in That State which He tiles ( falſely and contrary 
to all reaſon, as has been before fully proved, 
the Siate of Nature; but which really is a State of 
the groſſeſt Abuſe and moſt unnatural corruption 
and miſapplication of Men's natural Faculties, 
that can be imagined. For ſince God has plainly 
ſo conſtituted the nature of Man, that they ſtand 
continually in need of each other's Help and Aſ- 
ſiſtance, and can never live comfortably without 
Society and mutual Friendſhip ; and are endued 
with the Faculties of Reaſon and Speech, and with 
other natural Powers, evidently fitted to enable 
them to aſſiſt each other in all matters of Life, 
and mutually to promote univerſal Love and Hap- 


pineſs ; tis manifeſtly agreeable to nature, and to 


the Mill f God who gave them theſe Faculties, 
that they ſhould employ them wholly to this regu- 
lar and good End. And conſequently, *tis on 
the contrary evident likewiſe, that all Abuſe and 
Miſapplication of theſe Faculties, to hurt and de- 


-ſtray, to cheat and defraud, to oppreſs, inſult, 


2nd domineer over each other; is directly contra- 


ry. 
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ty both to the dictates of Nature and to the Wilt 
of Cod; Who, neceſſarily doing always what is 
Beſt and Fitteſt and moſt for the benefit of the 
whole Creation, tis manifeſt cannot Will the 
corruption and deſtruction of any of his Creatures; 
any otherwiſe than as his Preſerving their natural 
Faculties, (which in themſelves are — and ex- 
cellent, but cannot but be capable of being abuſed 
and miſapplied, ) neceſſarily implies a conſequen- 
cia] Permiſſion of uk Cortuption. AT 


And This now, is the great Aggravation of the 
Sin and Folly of all Immorality ; that it is an ob- 
ſtinate ſetting up the Self-Hill of frail,” finite, 
and fallible Creatures; as in Opp ofition to the 
eternal Reaſon of Things, 'the ee Fudg- 
ment of their on Minds, and the general Good 
and Welfare both of Themſelves and their Fellows 
creatures; ſo alſo in ——_— to the Will of 
the Supreme | Author and Creator of all Things, 


who gave them their Beings and all the Powers and 
Faculties they are endued with: In oppoſition to 


the Will of the All- wiſe Preſer ver and Governour of 
the Univerſe, on whoſe 3 Protection they 
depend every moment 
continuance of their Beings: And in Oppoſition 
to the Vill of their greateſt Benefattor, to whoſe 
— they wholly owe whatever they enjoy at 
— all the Hopes of what they expect 
— This is the higheſt of all Aggravati- 
tions; The utmoſt Unreaſonableneſs, joyned with 
— RAP and with ay greateſt e 
titu 


III. Though the * ternal Moral 05. 
ligations, are incumbent indeed on all rational Crea- 
fures, _ 10 any e of rener 2 


the preſervation and 
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or Puniſhment ; yet they muſt certainly and neceſſas 

rily be attended with Rewards and Puniſhments, 

Becauſe the ſame Reaſons, which prove God himſelf to 

be neceſſarily Juſt and Good; and the Rules of Fuſtice, 

Equity, and Goodnzſs, to be bis unalterable Will, Law, 

and Command, to all created Beings z prove alſo that 

he cannot but be pleaſed with and appprove ſuch 
Creatures as imitate and obey him by 4 { th thoſe 

Rules, and be diſpleaſed with ſuch as att contrary 

thereto; and conſequently that be cannot but ſome 

Way or other, make a ſuitable Difference in his deal- 

| ings with them , and manifeſt his Supreme Power and 
abſolute Authority, in finally ſupporting, maintain- 

ing, and vindicating effetTually the honour of thefe 

his Divine Laus; as becomes the Fuſt and Righteous 
Governour and Diſpoſer of all Things. 12929 

This Propoſition alſo is in a manner Self- 

evident. 9 03 2a by N 

That th For 1ſt, If God is himſelf neceſſarily a Being 
Pratice of (as has been before ſhown) of infinite Goodneſs, 
ages” Juſtice, and Holineſs: And if the ſame Reaſons 
be attend. which prove the Neceſſity of theſe Attributes in 


.ed wth God himſelf, prove moreover (as has likewiſe 


_— been ſhown already, ) that the ſame Moral Obli- 
niſhments, gations mult needs be his poſitive, Will, Law, and 
proved Command, to all rational Creatures ; It follows 
yew = allo neceſſarily, by the very ſame Argument, that 
Sou * He cannot but be Pleaſed with and Approve ſuch 
Creatures, as imitate and obey him by obſervin 
thoſe Rules; and be Diſpleaſed with ſuch, as at 
contrary thereto. And if ſo; then in the Nature 
of the thing it ſelf *tis evident, that having abſo- 
lute Power and uncontroulable Authority, as be- 
ing Supreme Governour and Diſpoſer of all 
Things, He cannot but Signify, by ſome means 
or other, his Approbation of the one, and. his 
Diſpleaſure againſt the other. And this can no 


way be done to any effectual purpoſe, but by the 
| Annexing 
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Annexing of reſpective Rewards and Puniſbments. 
Wherefore if Virtue you finally unrewarded, and 
Wickedneſs unpuniſhed; then God never Signifies 
his Approbation of the one, nor his Diſpleaſure 
againſt the other; and if ſo, then there remains 
no ſufficient proof, that he is really at all Pleaſed 
or Diſpleaſed with either; And the conſequence of 
That, will be, that there is no reaſon to think 
the one to be his Mill and Command, or that the 
other is forbidden by him: Which being once ſup- 
poſed, there will no longer remain any certain 
evidence of his own Moral Attributes. Contrary 
to what has been already demonſtrated. - . | 

2. The Certainty of Rewards and 'Puniſhments And from 
in general, may alſo ſomewhat otherwiſe | be de- - —_ 
duced from their being neceſſary to ſuppott the ,;,; 6c 
Honour of God and of, bis Laws and Government; ſhould be 
in the following manner. Tis evident we are ſome des 
obliged in the higheſt Ties of Duty and: Grati- . fn 
tude, to pay all poſſible Honour to God, from of God's 
whom we receive our Being, and all our Fowers Low and 
and Faculties, and whatever elſe we enjoy. Now . 
tis plain likewiſe, that we have no other way to 
Honour God, ( whoſe Happineſs is capable of no 
Addition from any thing chat any of his Creatures 
are capable of doing, than by Honouring, that is, 
by Obeying, bis Laws. The Honour therefore 
that is thus done to bis Laus, God is pleaſed to 
accept as done immediately to himſelf. And though 
we were indeed abſolutely obliged in Duty to ho- 
nour him in this manner, notwithſtanding that 
there had been no Reward to be expected there- 
upon; yet 'tis neceſſary in the Government of the 
World, and well-becoming an infinitely wiſe and 
good Governour, that tb who Honour Him be 1 Sam. ii. 
ſhould Honour; that is, ſhould diſtinguiſh them 30 
with ſuitable marks of his Favour. On the con- 
trary : Though nothing that weak and finite Crea- 

tures 
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tures are able to do, can in the leaſt diminiſh from 
the abſolute Glory and -Happinls of God ; yet, 
as to Us, the diſhonouring, that is, the diſobey 
ing his Laws, is a diſhonouring of Himſelf : that 
is, tis, as much as in Us lies, a deſpiſing his fu+- 
eme Authority, and bringing his Government 
into Contempt. Now the ſame reaſon that. there 
is, why Honour ſhould be paid to the Laws of God 
at all the ſame reaſon there is, that That Ho- 
nour ſhould: be vindicated; after it has been dimi- 
niſhed and infringed” by Sin.  For'no:Law-giver 
who has Authority to require Obedience to his 
Laws, can or ought to ſee his Laws deſpiſed and 
diſnonoured, without taking ſome meaſures to 
vindicate the Honour of them, for the ſupport 


and dignity of his o¹n Authority and Govern- 


ment. And the only way, by which the Ho- 


nour e of a Law, or of its Author, can be vindi- 
cated after it has been infringed by wilful Sin, is 


either by the Repenlancè and Reformation of the 


Tranſgreſſor, or by his Puniſhment and Deftrutti- 


on. So that God is neceſſarily obliged, in vindi- 
cation of the Honour of his Laws and Govern- 
merit; to Puniſh thoſe ho preſumptuouſly and 
impenitently diſobey his Commandments. - Where 
fore if there be no diſtinction made by ſuitable 
Rewards and Puniſhments, between thoſe who o- 

bey the Laus of God, and thoſe who obey them 
not; then God ſuffers the Authority of his Laws 
to be finally trampled upon and deſpiſed, with- 
out ever making any Vindication of it. Which 
being impoſſible; it will. follow that theſe things 
are not really the Laws of God, and that he has 
no ſuch regard to them as we imagin. And the 
conſequence of this, muſt needs be the denial of 
his Moral Attributes; Contrary, as before, to 
what has been already proved. And Bun 
9 ite e EFT TT eee MA ** 7 
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ly the Certainty of. Rewards and Puniſhments in 
general, is neceſſarily eſtabliſhed. | 


IV. Though, in order to eſtabliſh" this ſuitable Dif- 
ference between the Fruits or Effefts of Virtue and 
Vice, ſaFreaſonable in it ſelf, and ſo abſolutely neceſſary 
for the Vindication of the Honour of God; the Na- 
ture of Things, and the Conſtitution and Order of 
God's Creation, was originally ſuch, that the obſer- 
vance of the eternal Rules of Fuſtice, Equity, and 
Goodneſs, does indeed of it ſelf tend by direct and na- 
tural conſequence to make all Creatures happy; and 
the contrary. Practice, to make them miſerable : Yet 
fince, through ſome great and general Corruption and 
Depravation, ( whenceſoever That may have ariſen, ) 
the condition of Men in this preſent State is ſuch, 
that the natural Order of things in this World is in 
event manifeſtly perverted, and Virtue and Goodneſs 
are viſibly prevented in great meaſure from obtaining 
their proper and due Effects in eſtabliſhing Mens 
Happineſs proportionable to their Behaviour and 
Practice; Therefore tis abſolutely impoſſible, that the 
whole View and Intention, the original and the final 
Deſign, of God's creating ſuch rational Beings as 
Men are, and placing them on this Globe of Earth, 
as the chief and principal, or indeed ( to ſpeak more 
properly) the only Inhabitants, for whoſe ſake alone 
this part at leaſt of the Creation is manifeſtly fitted 
up and accommodated ; Tis abſolutely impoſſible (I 
ſay) that the whole of God's Deſign in all this, ſhould 
be nothing more, than to keep up eternally a Succeſſion 
of ſuch ſhort-lived Generations of Men, as we at pre- 
ent are; and thoſe in ſuch a corrupt, confuſed and 
diſorderly State of Things, as we ſee the World is now 
in; without any due obſervation of the eternal Rules 
of Good and Evil; without any clear and remark- 
able Effect, of the great and moſt neceſſary Difference 
of Things; and without any final Vindication Z the 

| . onour 
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Honour and Laws of God, in the proportionable Re- 
ward of the beſt, or Puniſhment of the worſt of 
Men. And conſequently *tis certain and neceſſary, 
( even as certain as the moral Altributes of God before 
demonſtrated,) that inſtead of continuing an eter- 
nal Succeſſion of new Generations in the preſent Form 
and State of Things, there muſt at ſome time or other 
be ſuch a Revolution and Renovation of Things, ſuch 
a Future State of exiſtence of the ſame Perſons, as 
that by an exact diſtribution of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments therein, all the preſent diſorders and inequa- 
lities may be ſet right ; and that the whole Scheme of 
Providence, which to Us who judge of it by only one 
ſmall portion of it, ſeems now ſo inexplicable and con- 
Fuſed ; may appear at its conſummation, to be a de- 
fer worthy of infinite Wiſdom, Fuſtice, and Good- 
neſs. 

That, ac- 1. In order to eſtabliſh a juſt and ſuitable Diffe- 
cording to rence between the reſpective Fruits or Effects of 
_ _ Virtue and Vice; the Nature of Things, and the 
en of things, Conſtitution and Order of God's Creation, was 
Virtue and Originally ſuch, that the Obſervance of the eter- 
Pie %, nal Rules of Piety, Juſtice, Equity, Goodneſs, 
with Naru- and Temperance, does of it ſelf plainly tend by 
ral Re- dire} and natural Conſequence, to make all Crea- 
— and tures happy; and the contrary Practice, to make 
men, them miſerable. This is evident in general; Be- 
cauſe the practice of univerſal Virtue, is (in imi- 

tation of the Divine Goodneſs) the practice of 

That which is Beſt in the whole; And That which 

tends to the benefit of the whole, muſt of neceſſa- 

ry conſequence, originally and in its own Nature, 

tend alſo to the benefit of every individual Part 

of the Creation, More particularly : A frequent 

and habitual Contemplating the infinitely excellent 
Perfections of the All- mighty Creator, and All- 

wiſe Governour of the World, and our moſt 
bountiful Benefactor; ſo as to excite in our _— 

a ſuit- 
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a ſuitable Adoration, Love, and Imitation of 
thoſe Perfections: A regular imploying all our 
Powers and Faculties, in ſuch deſigns and to ſuch 
purpoſes only, as they were originally fitted and 
intended for by Nature: And a due ſubjecting all 
our Appetites and Paſſin to the Government of 
ſober and modeſt Reaſon: are evidently the di- 
recteſt means to obtain ſuch ſettled Peace and ſolid 
Satisfattion of Mind, as is the firſt Foundati- 
on, and the Principal and moſt neceſſary Ingredi- 
ent of all true Happinefs. The temperate and mo- 
derate enjoyment it all the good things of this pre- 
ſent World, and of the pleaſures of Life, accord- 
ing to the meaſures of right Reaſon and ſim; le 
Nature; is plainly and confeſſedly the certaineſt 
and moſt direct Method, to preſerve the Health 
and Strength of the Body. And the practice of 
univerſal Juſtice, Equity, and Benevolence; is mani- 
feſtly (as has been before obſerved ) as direct and 
adxquate a means to promote the general Welfare 
and Happineſs of Men in Society, as any Phyſical 
Motion, or Geometrical Operation, is to produce 
its natural Effect. So that if All men were truly 
Virtuous, and practiſed theſe Rules in ſuch manner, 
that the Miſeries and Calamities ariſing uſually 
from the numberleſs Follies and Vices of Men, 
were prevented; undoubtedly this great Truth 
would evidence it ſelf viſibly in Fact, and appear 
experimentally in the happy State and Condition 
of the World. On the contrary : Neglect of God, 
and Inſenſibleneſs of our Relation and Duty to- 
wards him; Abuſe and unnatural miſapplication, of 
the Powers and Faculties of our Minds; Inordinate 
Appetites, and unbridled and furious Paſſions , ne- 
ceſſarily fill the Mind with Confuſion, Trouble, and 
Vexation, And Intem perance, naturally brings 
Weakneſs, Pains, and Sickneſſes into the Body. And 
mutual 1njuſtice and Iniquity ; Fraud, Violence, and 

I | Oppreſſion 3 
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*  Oppreſſion;, Mam, and Deſolations 3 Murders, Ra. 
Pine, and all kinds of Cruelty ; are ſufficiently plain 
cauſes of the Miſeries and Calamities of Men in So- 
ciety. So that the original Conſtitution, Order, 
and Tendency of Things, is evidently enough fit- 
ted and deſigned, to eſtabliſh naturally a juſt and 
ſuitable Difference in general between Virtue and 
Vice, by their reſpective Fruits, or Effects. 
Bur char 2. But tho? originally the Conſtitution and Or- 
now in this der of * 8 was ined * rays Li, Vir- 
preſent tue and Vice are by the regular Tendency of Thi 
van os followed with natural aa and Rais 
Order of Yet in Event, through ſome great and general 
hingt ig [0 Corruption and Depravation, (. whenceſoever That 
138 may have ariſen, of which more hereaſter;) the 
often flou- condition of Men in the preſent State is plainly 
= riſhes in ſuch, that this natural Order of things in the 
great pro World is manifeſtly perverted: Virtue and Good- 
=  fperity, and c . 
6 Virrwe falls neſs are viſibly prevented in great meaſure from 
7 under the Obtaining their proper and due Effect, in eſta- 
As. bliſhing Mens Happineſs proportionable to their 
of Life, Behaviour and Practice; and Wickedneſs and 
Vice very frequently eſcape the Puniſhment , 
which the general nature and diſpoſition of Things 
tend to annex unto it. Wicked Men, by Stupi- 
dity, Inconſiderateneſs, and ſenſual Pleaſure, of- 
ten make ſhift to ſilence the reproaches of Conſci- 
ence ; and feel very little of that confuſion and 
remorſe of Mind, which ought naturally to be 
conſequent upon their vitious Practices. By ac- 
cidenral Strength and Robuſtneſs of Conſtitution, 
they frequently eſcape the natural ill conſequences 
| of Intemperance and Debauchery; and enjoy the 
1 ſame proportion of Health and Vigour, as thoſe 
who live up to the Rules of ſtrict and unblame- 
able Sobriety. And Injuſtice and Iniquity, Fraud, 
| Violence, and Cruelty, though they are always at- 
1 tended indeed with ſufficiently calamitous conſe- 
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quences in the general; yet the moſt of thoſe ill 
2 fall not always upon ſuch perſons in 


particular, as have the - greateſt ſhare in the guilt 


of the Crimes, but very commonly on thoſe that 
have the leaſt. On the contrary ; Virtue and Pie- 
ty, Temperance Weg. Faithfulneſs, Ho- 
neſty and Charity; though they have indeed both 
in themſelves the true Springs of Happineſs, and 
alſo the greateſt Probabilities of outward Cauſes 
to concur in Promerny their temporal Proſperi- 
ty 3 though they cannot indeed be prevented from 
affording a Man the higheſt Peace and Satisfacti- 
on of Spirit, and many other Advantages both of 
Body and Mind in reſpect of his own particular 
Perſon : Yet in reſpect of thoſe Advantages which 


the mutual Practice of ſocial Virtues ought to pro- 
0 


duce in common, *tis in experience found true, 
that the Vices of a great part of Mankind do ſo 


far prevail againſt Nature and Reaſon, as fre- 


quently to oppreſs the Virtue of the Beſt; and 


not only hindes them from enjoying thoſe publick 


Benefits, which would naturally and regularly be 
the conſequences of their Virtue; but oft- times 
bring upon them the greateſt temporal Calamities, 
even for the ſake of that very Virtue. For tis 
but too well known, that Good Men are very of- 
ten afflicted and impoveriſhed, and made a prey 
to the Covetouſneſs and Ambition of the Wick- 
ed; and ſometimes moſt cruelly and maliciouſly 


perſecuted, even upon account of their Goodneſs 


it ſelf, In all which Affairs, the Providence of 
God ſeems not * evidently to interpoſe for the 
Protection of the Righteous. And not only ſo; 
but even in Judgements alſo, which ſeem more im- 
mediately to be inflicted by the Hand of Heaven, 
it frequently ſuffers the Righteous to be involved 
in the ſame Calamities * the Wicked, as they 
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. The EviDENCEs of Natural 
are mixed together in Buſineſs and the Affairs of 
the World. | IT 

3. Which things being ſo ; ( viz. that there is 
plainly in Event no ſufficient diſtinction made be- 
tween Virtue and Vice; no proportionable and 
certain Reward annexed to the one, nor Puniſh- 
ment to the other, in this preſent World:) And 
yet it being no leſs undeniably certain in the gene- 
ral, as has been before ſhown, that if there be a 
God, (and That Gad be himſelf a Being of in- 
finite Juſtice and Goodneſs 4 and it be his Will, 
that all rational Creatures ſhould imitate his mo- 
| ral Perfections; and he“ cannot 

but ſee and take notice how eve- 

ry Creature behaves it ſelf ; and 
cannot but be accordingly pleaſed 
with ſuch as obey his Will and 
imitate his Nature, and be diſ- 
pleaſed with ſuch as act contrary 
thereto ; ) It being certain, I ſay, 
that if theſe things be ſo, God 
muſt needs, in vindication of the 

Honour of his Laws and Go- 

vernment, fignify at ſome. time or 

other this his Approbation or Diſ- 

pleaſure, by making finally a 

{ſuitable Difference between thoſe 

who obey him and thoſe who o- 
It follows unavoidably, either that 
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bey him not : 


all theſe Notions which we frame concerning God, 


are falſe ; and that there is no Providence, and 
God fees not, or at leaſt has no regard to what is 
done by his Creatures, and conſequently the 
ground. of all his own moral Attributes is taken 
away, and even his Being it ſelf; or elſe that there 
mult neceſſarily be a Future State of Rewards and 
Puniſhments after this Life, wherein all the pre- 
ſent difficulties of Providence ſhall be cleared up, 
4 
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by an exact and impartial Adminiſtration of Ju- 
ftice. But now, that theſe Notions are True ; 
that there is a God, and a Providence, and that 
God is himſelf a Being indued with all moral Per- 
fections, and expects and commands that all his 
rational Creatures ſnould govern all their Actions 
by the ſame Rules; has been particularly and di- 
ſtinctly proved already. Tis therefore directly 
Demonſtrated, that there muſt be a Future State 
of Rewards and Puniſhments. Let not thine heart 
envy Sinners, but be thou in the fear of the Lord all 
the day long ; For ſurely there is a Reward, and 
thine Expettation ſhall not be cut 'off, Prov. xxiii, 

17 & 18. 

4 This Argument is indeed a common one; Of the | 
but 'tis nevertheleſs ſtrongly concluſive and un- d Op 
anſwerable. So that, whoever denies a Future 1 the 
State of Rewards and Puniſhments, muſt of ne- Se fn 

 ceflity, by a chain of unavoidable Conſequences, #9 4 
be forced to recur to downright Atheiſm. The , 
only middle Opinion that can be invented, is That Happineſs. 
Aſſertion of the Stoicts, that Virtue is Self-ſuffici- 
ent to its own Happineſs, and a full Reward to it 
ſelf in all Caſes, even under the greateſt Suffer- 
ings that can befal a man for its ſake. Men who 
were not Certain of a Future State, (though Moſt 
of them did indeed believe it highly 3 and 
yet would not give up the Cauſe of Virtue; had 
no other way left to defend it, than by aſſerting 
that it was in all Caſes and under all Circumſtan- 
ces abſolutely Seſf.ſuſſicient to its own Happineſs : 
Whereas on the contrary, becauſe it is manifeſt] 
not Self-fufficient, and yet undoubtedly the Cauſe 
of Virtue is not to be given up; therefore they 
ought from thence to have concluded the Certain- 
ty of a Future State. That Virtue is truly wor- 
. © thy to be choſen, even merely for its own ſake, 
FN S 2 without 
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without any reſpect to any recompenſe or reward; 


. muſt indeed neceſſarily be acknowledged. Bur it 
does not from hence follow, that He who Dies 


for the ſake of Virtue, is really any more Happy, 


- than he that dies for any fond Opinion or any un- 
. reaſonable Humour or Obſtinacy whatſoever z if 
he has no other Happineſs than the bare Satisfacti- 


on ariſing from the Senſe of his Reſoluteneſs in 
perſiſting fo preſerve his Virtue, and in adhering 
immoveably to what he judges to be right; and 
there be no Future State, wherein he may reap 


any Benefit of that his reſolute perſeverance. On 


the contrary, it will only follow, that God has 
made Virtue neceſſarily amiable, and ſuch as 


Men's Judgement and Conſcience can never but 


chooſe; and yet that he has not annexed to it 


any ſufficient incouragement, to ſupport Men ef- 
fectually in that Choice. Brave indeed and admi- 
rable were the Things which ſome of the Philo- 
ſophers have ſaid upon this Subject; and which 
ſome very few extraordinary Men ( of which Re- 
gulus is a remarkable Inſtance ) ſeem to have made 
good in their Practice, even beyond the common 
Abilities of humane Nature: But 'tis very plain 
(as I before intimated) that the general Practice of 
Virtue in the World, can never be ſupported up- 
on this Foot; It being indeed neither poſſible nor 
truly reaſonable, that Men by adhering to Vir- 

tue ſhould part with their Lives, 


* 'Oux Lida bras fauafis v - if * thereby they eternally de- 
T044p To; 14439 Kea prived themſelves of all poſſibili- 
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ty of receiving any Advantage 
from that adherence. Virtue, 
*ris true, in its proper Seat, and 


with all its full Effects and Conſequences unhin- 


dred, muſt be confeſſed to be the chief Good; as 
being truly the Enjoyment, as well as the Imitati- 


1 , 


a 


Eve. 
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on of God. But, as the Prac- 
tice of it is circumſtantiated in this * Porro ipfa Virtus, cum 


ſibi bonorum culmen vendicet 
P reſent World, and in the pe: hutnanorum, quid bic agit ni- 


ſent State of things z tis plain it f perpetua bella cum vitiis; 
is not it ſelf the chief Good, but nec exterioribus, ſed interi- 
only the means to it; as Running oribus; nec Alenis, ſed pla- 


in a Race, is not in it ſelf the . 118 od. x76 quam- 


Prize, but the way to obtain it. diu in boo bello inteſtino 
| | ſumus, jam nos beatitudi- 
rem, ad quam vincendo vo- 
lumus pervenire, adeptos eſſe credamus. Auguſtin. de Cruitate Dei, lib. 19. 
c. 4. 
Non enim virtus ipſa eſt Summum Bonum, ſed effectrix & mater eſt 
2 boni; quoniam per veniri ad illud fine virtute non poteſt. Ladants 
ib. 3. . 


5. 'Tis therefore abſolutely impoſſible, that the From 
whole View and Intention, the original and the Certaingy 
final Deſign of God's creating ſuch rational Be- of a Futwe 
ings as Men are; endued with ſuch noble Facul- Ste is 4- 


and Evil ; without any clear and remarkable Ef- 
fect, of the great and moſt neceſſary Differences 
of things ; without any ſufficient Diſcrimination 
of Virtue and Vice, by their proper and reſpec- 
tive Fruits; and without any final Vindication of 
the Honour and Laws of God, in the proporti- 
onable Reward of the Beſt, or Puniſhment of the 
Worſt of Men. And conſequently 'tis certain 
and neceſſary, (even as certain as the moral At- 


tributes of God before demonſtrated, ) that in- 
| S 3 ſtead 
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ſtead of the continuing an eternal Succeſſion of 
new Generations in the preſent Form and State of 
Things, there muſt at ſome time or other be ſuch 
a Revolution and Renovation of Things, ſuch a 
Future State of exiſtence of the ſame Perſons, as 
that by an exact diſtribution of Rewards and Pu- 
niſnments therein, all the preſent Diſorders and: 
Inequalities may be ſet right; and that the whole 
Scheme of Providence, which to Us who judge 
of it by only one ſmall Portion of it, ſeems now 
ſo inexplicable and much confuſed ; may appear 
at its Conſummation, to be a deſign worthy of in- 
finite Wiſdom, Juſtice and Goodneſs. Without 
this, All“ comes to Nothing. If 
kita fit, ut Gabilla rerum this Scheme be once broken; 
Summa, quam ſuperius com- there is no Juſtice, no Goodneſs, 


prehendimus, aberraveris; om- | 
nis ratio intereat, E ad nihilum no Order, no Reaſon, nor any 


omnia revertantur. Lectanr. thing upon which any Argument 
in moral Matters can be founded, 
left in the World. Nay, even 
ch_ we ſhould ſet aſide all conſideration of 
the Moral Attributes of God, and conſider only 
his Natural Perfections, his infinite Knowledge 
and Wiſdom, as Framer and Builder of the 
World; it would even in That View only, a 
pear inbnitely improbable, that God ſhould have 
created ſuch Beings. as Men are, and indued them 
with ſuch excellent Faculties, and placed them on 
this: Globe of Earth, as the only Inhabitants for 
whoſe ſake this part at leaſt of the Creation is ma- 
niteſtly fitted up and-accommodated ; and all this 
9 without any further Deſign, than 
+ New aa HS. ec + only for the maintaining a per- 
forruito fati & cteati ſumus; — Succeſſion of ſuch ſhort- 
led profeclo fuit * vie, lived Generations of Mortals, as 
quæ generi conſuleret huma- we at preſent are; to live in the 


3 o; nec id gigneret ant aleret, g 
| — 9 ——— — utmoſt confuſion and diſorder for 


ncs labores, tum iseiderer in A very few Years, and: then Pe- 
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ruſh eternall into Nothing. mortis 4 raum. | 
What en imagined moe 5 N 688 3 ; 
vain and empty? what more 8 in hominibus- procreandis 
abſurd.? what more void of all providentix nulla verſatur; ti 
Marks of Wiſdom, than the Fa- . caſu — 2 volup- 
brick of the World, and the Cre- { aibji poſt mortem fumus + 
ation of Mankind, upon this Sup- | quid/po-cit eſſe tam ſuperva- 
poſition ? But then, take in alſo. %, ram 2 n. 
the Conſideration of the Moral dundee pie Län th 
Attributes of God; and it. a- „, . 

mounts (as I have ſaid) to a TIT 
compleat Demonſtration, that there muſt be 4 

Future State. | - | | 

6. It may here at firſt ſight ſeem to be a very why the 
ſtrange thing, that through the whole Syſtem of L of 
Nature in the material, in the inanimate, in the f, — 1 
irrational part of the Creation, every ſingle thing ang plamiy 
ſhould have in it ſelf ſo many and ſo obvious, ſo ſcen in his 
evident and undeniable marks, of the infinitely . 
accurate Skill and Wiſdom of their Almighty Aral, as 
Creator; that from the brighteſt Star in the Fir- i» the Fa- 
mament of Heaven, to the meaneſt Pebble upon — of - 
the Face of the Earth, there is no one piece of r. 
Matter which does not afford ſuch inſtances of 
admirable Artifice and exact Proportion and Con- 
trivance, as exceeds all the Wit of Man, (I do 

not ſay to imitate, but even) ever to be able fully 

to ſearch out and comprehend : And yet, that in 

the management of the rational and moral World, 

for the ſake of which all the reſt was created, and 

is preſerved only to be ſubſeryient to it; there 

ſhould not in many Ages be plain Evidences e- 

nough, either of the Wiſdam, or of the Juſtice 

and Goodneſs of God, or of ſo much as the in- 
terpoſition of his divine Providence at all; to 
convince Mankind clearly and generally of the 
World's being under his immediate Care, Inſpec- 

tion and Government. This, I ſay, may indeed 


S 4 at 
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at firſt ſight ſeem very wonderful. But if we con- 
fider the matter more cloſely and attentiveſy, it 
will appear not to be ſo ſtrange and aſtoniſhing, 
as we are apt to imagine. For as, in a great Ma- 
chine, contrived by the skill of a conſummate Ar- 
tificer, fitted up and adjuſted with all conceivable 
Accuracy for ſome very difficult and deep- pro- 
jected Deſign, and poliſhed and fine - wrought in 
every part of it with admirable niceneſs and dex- 
terity ; any Man who ſaw and examined one or 
two Wheels thereof, could not fail to obſerve in 
thoſe ſingle parts of it, the admirable Art and 
exact Skill of the Work- man; and yet the Ex- 
cellency of the End or Uſe for which the whole 
was contrived, he would not at all be able, even 
though he was himſelf a skilful Artificer, to 

diſcover and comprehend, without ſeeing the 
Whole fitted up and put together: So though in 
every part of the natural World, conſidered e- 
ven ſingle and unconnected, the Wiſdom of the 
great Creator ſufficiently appears; yet his Wiſ- 
dom and Juſtice and Goodneſs in the Diſpoſition 
and Government of the moral World, which ne- 
ceſſarily depends on the Connexion and Iſſue of 
the whole Scheme, cannot perhaps be diſtinctly 
and fully comprehended by any Finite and Crea- 
ted Beings, much leſs by frail and weak and ſhort- 
lived Mortals, before the Period and Accompliſh- 
ment of certain great Revolutions. But 'tis ex- 
ceedingly reaſonable to believe, that as the Great 
Diſcoveries which by the Diligence and Sagacity 
of later Ages have been made in Aſtronomy and 
Natural Philoſophy , have opened ſurprizing 
Scenes of the Power and Wiſdom of the Creator, 
beyond what Men could poſſibly have conceived 
or imagined in Former Times: % at the unfold- 
ing of the whole Scheme of Providence in the 
Concluſion of this preſent State, Men will be 

; ſurprized 
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ſurprized with the amazing Manifeſtations of Ju- 
ſtice and Goodneſs, which will then appear to 

have run through the whole Series of God's Go- 
vernment of the Moral World. | 


This is the chief and greateſt Argument, on 

which the natural Proof of 'a Future State of Re- 

- wards and Puniſhments, muſt principally be found- 

ed. Let there are alſo ſeveral other collateral 

Evidences, which jointly conſpire to render the 

ſame Thing extreamly credible to mere natural 

Reaſon. As A | | 
1ſt, There is very great Reaſon, even from the of the in. 

bare Nature of the Thing it ſelf, to believe the 2, 

Soul to be Immortal: Separate from all moral Ar- 2 - 

guments drawn from the Attributes of God; and neural 

without any Conſideration of the general Syſtem Profs we | 

of the World, or of the Univerſal Order and * 

Conſtitution, Connexion and Dependencies of 

Things. The Immortality of the Soul, has been 

commonly believed in * all Ages Ns 

and in all Places, by the unlearn- 1 Anti 8 5 K. Cic. Take 

ed part of all civilized People, Oweſs. lib. 1, 

and by the almoſt general con- 

ſent of all the moſt barbarous Nations under Hea- 

ven; from a Tradition ſo ancient and ſo univerſal, 

as cannot be conceived to owe its original either 

to Chance or to vain Imagination, or to any o- 

ther Cauſe than' to the Author of Nature Himſelf. 

And the moſt learned and thimking part of Man- 

kind, at all Times and in all Countries, where the 

Study of Philoſophy has been in any meaſure cul- 

tivated, have almoſt generally agreed, that *tis 

capable of a juſt Proof from the abſtract conſi- 

deration of the Nature and Operations of the Soul 

it ſelf. That none of the known Qualities of Mat- 

ter can in any poſſible Variation, Diviſion, or 

Compoſition,” produce Senſe and Thought and Rea- 


fon ; 
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fon ; is abundantly evident; as has been demon- 

Demon: ſtrated in the former * Diſcourſe. That Matter 
— conſiſts of innumerable, diviſible, ſeparable, and 
a»d Attri- for the moſt part actually disjoyned Parts; is ac- 
bures of knowledged by all Philoſohers. That, ſince the 
nf Le. Powers and Faculties of the Soul are the moſt re- 
ter to Mr mote and diſtant from all the known Properties of 
Dodwell, Malter, that can be imagined ; tis at leaſt a put - 
— ting great violence upon our Reaſon, to imagine 
fwers — them ſuperadded by Omnipotence to one and the 
Replies, fame Subſtance; cannot eaſily be denied. That 
"tis highly unreaſonable and abſurd, to ſuppoſe 

the Soul made up of innumerable Conſciouſneſſes, 

as Matter is neceſſarily made up of innumerable 

Parts; and on the contrary, that *tis highly rea- 
ſonable to believe the ſeat of Thought to be a ſim- 

ple Subſtance, ſuch as cannot naturally be divi- 

ded and crumbled into Pieces, as all Matter is ma- 
niteſtly ſubje& to be; muſt of neceſſity be con- 

fefſed. Conſequently the Soul will not be liable 

to be diſſolved at the diſſolution of the Body: 

And therefore it will naturally be Immortal. All 

this ſeems to follow, at leaſt with the higheſt de- 

gree of probability, from the ſingle conſiderati- 

on of the Soul's being endued with Senſe, Thought 

or Conſciouſneſs. I cannot imagine, 
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Cyrus apud xn. 


ſaith + Cyrus, ( in that. Speech 
which Aenophon relates he made 
to his Children a little before his 
Death.) that the Soul, while it is 
in this Mortal. Body, lives ; and 
that when it is ſeparated from it, 
then it ſhould die. I cannot per- 
fwade my ſelf, that the Soul, by 
being ſeparated from this Body which 


is devoid of Senſe, ſhauld thereupon 


become it ſelf likewiſe devoid of Senſe : On the con- 
trary, it ſeems to me more reaſonable to believe, that, 


chen 
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_ when the Mind is ſeparated from the Body, it ſhould 
Then become moſt of all ſenſible and intelligent: Thus 
He. But then further 3 if we take alſo into the 
Conſideration all the higher and nobler Faculties, 
Capacities and Improvements of the Soul; the Ar- 
gument will till become much ſtronger. 7 am 
perſwaded, ſaith * Cicero, when 1 | 
conſider with - what Swiftneſs of * Qui multa ? Sie mihi 
Thos the Sel i inc, ith pra, co, 
what a wonderful Memory of Things — eee 
m0, ant fovcef of Thing os. nn nn 
come; how many Arts, how many artes, tantæ ſcientiæ, tot in- 
Sciences, how many wonderful In- ens 8 x” 
ventions it bas found out; that That eſſe K Cic. de — 
Nature, which is Poſſeſſour of ſuch tute. 

2 cannot be Mortal, A- 

ain; Memory, ſaith + he, ; 

bie the Soul oa Things that od ge i ns _— 
have been, and its Foreſight of complecti poſſit praentia; 


Things that will be, and its | bee divina ſunt. Nec inve- 
8 nn _— — nietur unquam, unde ad ho- 


Comprehenſion of things that at pre- minm wre poſfint, wif 

ſent are, are plainly divine Powers: a Deo. Idem. Tuſe. Qual. 

Nor can the Wit of Man ever in- lib. 1. 

vent any way, by which theſe Fa- pe 

culties could poſſibly come to be in Men, but by imme- 

diate Communication from God. Again; To we 

fee not, ſaith J he, the Soul of 

Man, as indeed neither are we 

— 2 7 = Zet, as from the vis am. non ——_—_ 
orks we are certain of his - . 

Being 5 2 from the Faculties — tbe mags My 9 

Soul, its Memory, its Invention, rerum & inventione & ce- 

its Swiſineſs of Thought, its noble ne vie v put 

Exerciſe of all Virtues, wwe cannot nam Mentis agnoſcito- 14. 

but be convinced of its divine origi- ibid. | * 

nal and nature. And, ſpeaking 

of the Strength and Beauty of that Argument, 

which, from the wonderful Faculties. and Capa- 

Kr: | cities 


4 Mentem hominis, quam- 


®* Licet concurrant plebeii 
omnes philoſophi, ( fic enim 
YH qui a Plarone & Socrate 
& ab illa familia diſſident, 
appellandi videntur : ) non 
modo nihil unquam ram ele- 
ganter explicabunr, ſed ne hoc 
quidem ipſum quam ſudtili- 
ter concluſum tit intelligent. 
18. Ibid. 
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cities of the Soul, concludes it to be of an Imma- 
terial and Immortal Nature; Tho* gall the vulgar 


and little Philoſophers in the World,; 
ſaith ® he, (for /o I cannot but call 
all ſuch, as diſſent from Plato and 
Socrates and thoſe ſu periour Geni- 
uss, ) ſhould put their Heads toge- 
tber; they will not only never, 
while they live, be able to explain 
any thing ſo neatly and elegantly ; 
but even This Argument it ſelf, they 
will never have underſtanding e- 


nough fully to perceive and comprehend, how neat 
and beautiful and ſtrong it is. The chief prejudice 
againſt the belief of the Soul's exiſting thus and 
living after the Death of the Body, and the Summ 
of all the Objections brought againſt this Doctrine 
by the Epicurean Philoſophers of old, who denied 
the Immortality of the Soul ; and by certain 
Atheiſtical Perſons of late, who differ very little 
from them in their manner of reaſoning; is This: 


| —— di immortalis na- 
tura ani mai eſt, | 
Et ſentite poteſt ſecreta a 
corpore noſtro; 
Quinq: (ut opinor) eam 
faciundum eſt ſenſibus auc- 
tam: 


At neq; ſeorſum o- 
culi, &c. Lucret. lib. 3. 

Quod autem corpus animæ 
per ſe? quæ materia? ubi co- 
gitatio illi? quomodo viſus? 
auditus? aut qui tangit? qui 
uſus ejus? aut quod ſine his 
bonum? Plin. lib. 7. 


That they ＋ cannot apprehend 

how the Soul can have any Senſe 
or Perception, without the Body. 
wherein evidently are all the Or- 
gans of Senſe. But neither | can 

they any better apprehend or ex- 

plain how the Soul iz the Body, 
(that is, the Body it ſel, accord- 
ing to their Opinion, ) is capable 
of Senſe or Perception, by means of 
the Organs of Senſe. And beſides : 
This Argument, that the Soul 


Ney; aliud eſt quidquam cur incredibilis his animorum videatur æter- 
nitas, niſi quod nequeunt qualis fit animus vacans corpore intelligere, & co- 


gitatione comprehendere, Cic. Tuſec. 
+ Quaſi vero intelligant qualis fit in iplo corpore. 


Deſt. lib. 1. 


Mihi quidem 


natur m animi intuenti, multo difficilior ogcurrit cogitatio, "— ob- 
ſcurior, qualis animus in carpore fit, quam qualis cum exierit. Id. ibid. 
1 can 
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can have no Perception, when all the ways of Per- 

ception that we have at preſent Ideas of, are re- 

moved; is exactly the very ſame Argument, and 

no other, than what a Man born blind might make 

.uſe of with the very ſame force, to prove that 

none of 5 can 1 have in our preſent Bo- 

dies any Perception of Light or _ 

Colours; as I have explained „ 2*ovfration of rhe Ber 
f , g and Attributes of God, 

more particularly in the“ for- pag. 79. 

mer Diſcourſe. 

This conſideration, of the Soul's appearing in The nan. 
all Reaſon to be naturally immortal, afforded — "IT 
great Pleaſure and Satisfaction to the wiſeſt and gout; being 
ſobereſt Men in the Heathen World ; was a 2 Immortal, 
Support under Calamities and Sufferings, eſpeci- 1 mw 
ally under ſuch as men brought upon themſelves % yea 
by being virtuous ; filled them with great hopes chews. 
and confortable expectations of what was to come 
hereafter 3 and was a. mighty incouragement to 
the practice of all moral Virtue, and particularly 
to take pains in ſubduing the Body and keeping it 
in ſubjection to the Reaſon of the Mind. Firſt, 
it afforded great Pleaſure and Satisfaction to the 
wiſeſt and ſobereſt Men in the Heathen World, 
from the bare contemplation of the Thing it 
ſelf. No body, ſaith + Cicero, 
ſhall ever drive Me from the Hope t Sed Me nemo de immor- 
of Immortality : And, 4 If this Ouch ene 3 
my Opinion concerning the Immor- + Qaod fi in hoc erro, quod 
tality of the Soul, ſhould. at laſt animos hominum immortales 
prove an Errour ; yet is a very e 2 — 
delightful Errour; And I will never jector, dum vivo, — 
ſuffer my ſelf to be undeceived in ſo volo. Idem de ſeneftuae, 
pleaſing an Opinion, as long as 1 

live. Secondly, it was a great Support to them un- 
der Calamities and Sufferings, eſpecially under ſuch 
as men brought upon themſel ves by W : 
N 7 5 
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* His & talibus adductus Se- 
crates, nec patronum quzffvit 
ad judicium capitis, nec judi- 
cibus ſupplex fuit; & ſupremo 
vitæ die, de hoc ipſo multa 
diſſeruit; & paucis ante diebus. 


cum facile poſſet educi e cuſ- 


todia, noluit. Ita enim 
cenſebat, iraq; diſſrruit, duas 
efie vias, dupliceſque curſus 
animorum, e corpore exce- 
dentium, &c. Id Tuſc. Ouæſt. 
lib. 1. 

See alſo the Paſſage So- 
Phocles, cited above, 214. 
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ontemplations, 
ſaith * Cicero, had ſuch an Effet 
upon Socrates, that when be 'was 
tried for bis Life, he neither deſired ' 
any Advocate to plead his Cauſe, 
nor made any Supplication to his 
Judges for Mercy; and on the ve- 
ry laſt day of his Life, made many 
excellent Diſcourſes upon this Sub. 
jet ;, and a few days before, when 
he had an opportunity offered him 
to have eſcaped out of Priſon, he 
would not lay bold of it. For thus 
he believed, and thus he taught ; 


Theſe and the like C 


that when the Souls of Men depart out of their Bo- 
dies, they go two different ways; the Virtuous to a 
place of Happineſs, the Wicked and the Senſual to 
Miſery. Thirdly, it filled them with great Hopes, 
and comfortable Expectations of what was to 
come hereafter : O happy Day, 
ſaith r the good old Man in Ci- 
cero, when ? ſhall go to that bleſſed 
Aſſembly of Spirits, and depart out 
of this wicked and miſerably confuſed 
Warld ! Laſily, It was a migh- 
ty incouragement to the practice 
of all moral Virtue, and particularly to take pains 
in ſubduing the Body and keeping it in ſubjection 

to the reaſon of the Mind: Ve 


+ O prxclarum diem, 
qqum in illud animorum con- 
cilium cætumq; proficiſcar, 
& quum ex hac turba & col- 
luvione diſcedam! Idem de 
Sened. 
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tages of Virtue in the 


** K e 74 ys plyren 
kN aperrs nai xpexiigd 


ought to ſpare no Pains, ſaith 4 Pla- 


to, to obtain' the Habit of Virtue 


and Wiſdom in this Life; for the 


Prize is noble, and the Hope is ve- 


ry great. Again; having reck- 
oned up the temporal Advan- 
preſent World, he adds; 
** But woe bave not yet mentioned 


the greateſt and chiefeſt Rewards, 
a which 


which are . to Virtue ; For 
* What (an be truly great, in fo ſmall 
a Proportion of Time ? the whole 
Age of the longeſt Liver in this our 
preſent World, being inconſiderable 
and nothing in compariſon of Eter- 
nily. And 
faith “ he, are nothing, either in 
Number -or Greatneſs, in compari- 
ſon with thoſe Rewards of Virtue, 
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again; Theſe things, 
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and Puniſbments of Vice, which at. 

lend Men after Death. And, to mention no more 
places; They, ſaith “ he, who in 
the Games hope to obtain a Victory 
in ſuch poor Matters as Wreſtling, 
Running, and the like; think not une 2 
much to prepare themſelves for 8 1 uirife. ay * = 
Conteſt reds  Tenhileraiics and e 
ee e Scholars * fro de Logo, lib. 8, 

in the Study of Virtue, not have 

courage and reſolution enough, to perſevere with Pa- 

tience, for a far nobler Prize ? Words very like 

thoſe of St Paul, 1 Cor. ix. 24. Know ye not 

that they which run in a Race, run all; And ever 

man * for the Maſtery, is temperate in all 

things? Now they do it to obtain a corruptible Crown, 

but we an incorruptible. 

2. Another Argument which may be uſed in The 4rgn- 
proof of a Future State, ſo far as to amount to a _ * 
very great probability; is That neceſſary Deſire of Stabe, 
Immortality, which ſeems to be naturally implant- drawnfrom 
ed in all Men, with an unavoidable Concern for —2 ——_ 
what is to come hereafter. If there be no Exiſtence of _— 
after this Life; it will ſeem that the irrational ] 
Creatures, who always injoy the preſent Good with- 

out any Care or Sollicitude for what may happen 
afterwards, are better provided for by Nature, 

than Men, whoſe Reaſon and Fore-ſight and — | 

ather 
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other thoſe very Faculties, * which they are 
made more excellent than Beaſts, ſerve them, up- 
on this Suppoſition, ſcarcely for any other pur- 
poſe, than to render them uneaſie and uncertain 
and fearful and follicitous about things which are 
not. And tis not at all probable, that God 
ſhould have given Men Appetites, which were ne- 
ver to be ſatisfied ; | Deſires, which had no Objes to 
anſwer them; and unavoidable Apprebenſions, of 

what was never really to come to paſs. 
Anzther, 3. Another Argument, which may be brought 
— to prove a Future State, is That Conſcience which 
[ov Sang all Men have of their own Actions, or That in- 
or Jadg- ward Judgment which they neceſſarily paſs upon 
went of them in their own Minds: Whereby they that 
228 have not any Law, are a Law unto themſelves, their 
Rom ii; Conſcience bearing Witneſs, and their Thoughts accu» 
14, If ſing or elſe excuſing one another, There is no Man, 
who at any time does good and brave and gene- 
rous things, but the reaſon of his own Mind ap- 
plauds him for ſo doing ; And no Man at any 
time does things baſe and vile, diſhonourable and 
wicked, but at the ſame time he condemns him- 
ſelf in what he does. The one is neceſſarily ac- 
companied with good Hope, and Expectation of 
Reward : The other, with continual Torment and 
Fear of Puniſhment. And hence, as before, it 
is not probable, that God ſhould have ſo framed 
and conſtituted the Mind of Man, as neceſſarily 
to paſs upon it felf a Judgment which ſhall never 
be verified, and ſtand perpetually and unavoid- 
ably convicted by a Sentence which ſhall never be 
confirmed. „ 
Anather, 4. Laſtly; Another Argument, which may be 
arann drawn from right Reaſon in proof of a Future State, 
jrom gas is this; that Man is plainly in his Nature an Ac- 
IE i ac. countable Creature, and capable of being Judged. 
countable Thoſe Creatures indeed, whoſe Actions are all de- 


Creature. termined 


* 


"I 
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termined by ſomething without themſelves, or bß 
what we call mere inſtinct; as they are not capa- 
ble of having a Rule given them, ſo *tis evident 
that neither can they be accountable for their Acti- 
ons. But Man, who has intirely within himſelf 2 
a free Principle or Power of determining his own 
Actions upon moral. Motives, and has a Rule gi- f 
ven him to act by, which is Right Reaſon; can 0 
be, nay, cannot but be, accountable for all his 1 
Actions, how far they have been agreeable or 4 
diſagreeable to that Rule. Every Man, becauſe ; 
of the natural Liberty of his Will, can and ought 
to govern all his Actions by ſome certain Rule, 
and give ,a Reaſon for every thing he does. E- 
very moral Action he performs, being Free and 
without any compulſion or natural neceſſity, pro- 
ceeds either from ſome Good: Motive, or ſome Evil 
one; is either. conformable to right Reaſon, or con- 
trary to it; is wotthy either of Praiſe or Diſpraiſe, 
and capable eicher of Excuſe or Aggravation. Con- 
ſequently tis highly reaſonable to be ſuppoſed, 
that ſince there 1s a Superior Being, from whom 
we received all our Faculties and Powers; and 
ſince in the right Uſe or in the Abuſe of thoſe Fa- 
culties, in the governing them by the Rule of 
right Reaſon, or in the neglecting that Rule, con- 
ſiſts all the moral Difference of our Actions; 
there will at ſame time or other bean Examination 
or Inquiry made, into the grounds and motives 
and circumſtances of our ſeveral Actions, how a- 
Nee or diſagreeable they have been to the . 
ule that was given us; and a ſuitable Judge- 
ment be paſſed upon them. Upon theſe conſide - 
rations, the Wiſeſt of the Antient Heathens be- 
lieved and taught, that the Actions of every par- 
ticular Perſon ſhould all be ſtrictly tried and ex- 
amined after his Death, and he have accordingly a 
juſt and impartial Sentence paſſed upon him. 
2 T Which 
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Which Doctrine though the Poets indeed wrapt 


up in Fables and obſcure Riddles, 


yet the wiſeſt 


of the Philoſophers had a better Notion of it, 


and more agreea 
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ble to Reaſon. From this Judge- 


ment, ſaith * Plato, let no Man 
hope to be able to eſcape : For though 
you could deſcend into the very Depth 
of the Earth, or flie on high to the 
extremities of the Heavens; yet 
ſhould you never eſcape the juſt 
Judgement of the Gods, either 
before or after Death. An ex- 


preſſion very agreeable to that 
of the Pſalmiſt 3 Pal. cxxxix, 


e, # T cid tuirun, urs © oy 
40 Alerrefec Nag * 81092 2 20. 
ren #6 ce por r Aenebi. g, 9. . 
_y Tonov. Plaio de Legib. lib. | Theſe, I ſay, are veg ue 
and ſtrong Arguments for the 
great probability of a Future State : Bur That 
drawn, as above, from the conſideration of the 
Moral Attributes of God, ſeems to amount even 
to a Demonſtration. 


V. Though the neceſſity and indiſpenſableneſs of all 
the great and moral Obligations of Natural. Religion, 
and alſo the Certainty of a Future State of Rewards 
and Puniſhments, be thus in general deducible, even 
demonſtrably, by a Chain of clear and undeniable 
reaſoning : Yet (in the preſent State of the World, 
by what means ſoever it came originally to be ſo cor- 
rupted ; the particular Circumſtances whereof, could 
not Now be certainly known but by Revelation ;, ) ſuch 
ig the Careleſneſs, Inconſiderateneſs, and Want of 
Attention of the greater part of Mankind; ſo many 
the Prejudices and falſe Notions taken up by evil 
Education; fo ſtrong. and violent the unreaſonable 
Luſts, Appetites, and Deſires of Senſe; and ſo 
great the Blindneſs, introduced by ſuperſtitious O- 
pinions, vitious Cuſtoms, and debauched Practices 

through 
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througb the World; that very Few are able, in rea- 

lity and effet, to diſcover theſe things clearly and 
plainly for themſelves : But Men bave great need of 
particular Teaching, and much Inſtruction; 10 con- 

vince. them of the Truth, and Certainty, and Im- 
portance of theſe things; to give them a due Senſe, 

and clear and juſt Apprehenſions concerning them ; 

and to bring them effettually to the Practice of the 
Plaineſt and moſt neceſſary Duties. 

1. There is naturally in the greater part of Men hin- 
Mankind, ſuch a prodigious Careleſneſs, Incon- 44 from 
ſiderateneſi and Want of Altention; as not only hin- % 4 
ders them from making uſe of their Reaſon, in ſuch fanding'- * 
manner as to diſcoyer theſe things clearly and effer- jjẽmõn 
tually for themſelyes; but is the cauſe of the groſſeſt Ro 5 
and moſt fupid Ignorance imaginable. Some ſeem neſs and 
to have little or hardly any Notion of Gad at all; Fan of 
and More take little or no care to frame juſt and "ion. 
wortby  Apprehenfions concerning him, concerning 
the Divine Attributes and Perfections of his Na- 
ture ; and ſtill many More are entirely negligent 
and heedleſs, to conſider and diſcover what may 
his Will. Few make a due uſe of their Natural 
Faculties, to diſtinguiſh' rightly. the eſſential and 
unchangeable Difference between Good and Evil; 
'ewer yet, ſo attend to the natural Notices which 
God has given them, as by their own Underſtand» 
ing to collect, that What is Good is the expreſs 
il and Command of God, and what is Evil is 
Forbidden by him; And ſtill Fewer conſider with 
themſelves the Weight and Importance of theſe 
Things, the natural Rewards or Puniſbments that 
are n in this Life to the Practice 
of Virtue or Vice, and the much greater and cer- 


tainer Difference that ſhall be made between them 
in a Liſe io come. Hence it is, that ſ as Travellers 
aſſure us) even ſome whole Nations ſeem to have 
very little Notion of or at leaſt very pou 
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and unworthy Apprehenſions concerning him; 
and a very ſmall Senſe of the Obligations of Mo- 
rality ; and very mean and obſcure Expectations 
of a Future State. Not that God has any where 
left bimſelf wholly without Witneſs ; or that the 
Difference of Good and Evil, is to any rational 
Being undiſcernible ; or that Men at any Time or 
in any Nation, could ever be firmly and generally 
perſuaded in their own Minds, that they periſhed 
abſolutely at Death: But through Supine Negli- 

gence and Want of Altention, they let their Reaſon 
; (as it were) ſleep, and“ are deaf 
- * m__ _ natura 2 to the Dictates of common Un- 
— neſcio quo derſtanding 3 and, like Brute 
modo, nec audimus. Cic. de Beafts, minding only the things 
Amic it. that are before their Eyes, never 
| conſider any thing that is abſtract 
from Senſe, or beyond their preſent private Tem- 
ral Intereſt. And it were well, if, even in ci- 

vilized Nations, this was not, very nearly, the 


- -* 


caſe of too many Men, when left entirely to 
themſelves, and void of EO Inſtruction. 


And bly 2. The greater part of Mankind are not only 
early pre Unattentive, and barely Ignorunt; but commonly 
Fat a, They have alſo, through a careleſs and Evil Edu- 
ly cation, taken up early Prejudices, and many vain 
and fooliſh Notions ; which pervert their natural 
Underſtanding, and hinder them from uſing their 

Reaſon in moral Matters to any effeftual purpoſe. 

This cannot be better deſcribed, than in the 
» + "Words of Cichro: If we bad 

> -- - — — — 48 come into the W, orld, a 
* am datue in ſuch Circumſtances, as that we 

dcr aurlüm vite cee could clearly and ditingiy have 
poſſemus ; haud eſſet ſane diſcerned Nature her ſelf,” and have 
quod. quiſquam rationem'& hern able in the courſe of our Lives 
equireret, Nunc, | 

vero &C, Cic. Tſe, Quaſt. fo follow ber rue and uncorrupted 
lib. 3. Dirett ions; this alone might 7 — 
N ht 
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been ſufficient, and there would bave 


been little need of Teaching and In- 

ruftion, But Now Nature has 
given us only ſome ſmall Sparks 1 
right Reaſon, which we ſo quickly 
extinguiſh with corrupt Opinions 
and evil Practices, that the true 
Light of Nature no where appears. 
As ſoon as we are brought into the 
World, immediately we dwell in the 
midſt of all Wickedneſi, and are 
ſurrounded with a number of moſt 
perverſe and fooliſh Opinions; ſo 
that we ſeem to ſuck in Errour 
even with our Nurſe's Milk, Af 
terwards, when we return to our 
Parents, and are committed to Tu- 
tors; then we are further ſtocked 
with ſuch Variety of Errors, that 
Truth becomes perfectly overwhelm - 
ed with Falſehood ; and the moſt na- 


= 

Nunc parvulos nobis de- 
dit igniculos, quos celeriter 
malis moribus opinionibuſq 
depravaris fic reſtinguimus, ut 
nuſquam Nature lumen appa- 
rear. Simul atq; edi- 
ti in Lucem & ſuſcepti ſu- 
mus, in omni continuo pra» 
vitate, & in ſumma opinionum 
per verſitate verſamur ; ut pe- 
ne cum lacte nutricis, erro- 
rem ſuxiſſe videamur. Cum 
vero parentibus redditi, de- 
inde magiſtris traditi ſumus, 
tum ita variis imbuimur er- 
roribus, ut vanitati veritas, 
& opinioni confirmatæ natura 
ipſa cedat. - Cum vero 
accedir eodem, quaſi maximus 
quidem magiſter, populus, arg; 
omnis undiq; ad vitia conſen- 
tiens multitudo; tum plane 
inficimur opinionum pravitate, 
6 — ipſa deſciſcimus. 
Ibid. 


tural Sentiments of our Minds, are entirely ſtifled 


with confirmed Follies. 


But when after all this, 


we enter upon Buſineſs in the World, and make the 
Multitude, conſpiring every where in Wickedneſs, 
our great Guide and Example; then our very Na- 
ture it ſelf is wholly transformed, as it were, into 


corrupt Opinions, 


A livelier Deſcription of the 


preſent corrupt eſtate of Humane Nature, is not 


ealily to be met with. 


3. In the generality of Men, the Appetites and 4nd by ſen- 


ual Appe 


Defires of Senſe are ſo violent and importunate 3, N 


the Buſineſs and the Pleaſures of the World, take 


ſrons and 


up ſo much of their time; and their Paſſions are worldly 
ſo very ſtrong and unreaſonable ; that, of Them- . 
ſelves, they are very backward and unapt to em- 
ploy their Reaſon, and fix their Allention upon 


moral Matters ; and ſtill more backward to ap- 


2 


ply 
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ply themſelves to the Practice of them. 


The 
Love of Pleaſure, is (as Ariſtotle 
elegantly * expreſſes it) ſo nou- 
riſhed up with us from our very 
Childbood, and ſo incorporated (as 
it were) into the whole courſe of 
our Lives; that tis very difficult 
for Men to withdraw their 


Thoughts from Senſual Objects, and faſten them 


upon things remote from Senſe. 


And if perhaps 


they do attend a little, and begin to ſee the rea- 
ſonableneſs of governing themſelves by a higher 
Principle, than mere Senſe and Appetite; yet 


+ Vitia de mercede ſollici- 
tant: Avaritia pecuniam pro- 
mittit : Luxuria multas ac va- 
rias voluptates: Ambitio pur- 
xa & plauſum ; & ex 

oc potentiam, & quicquid 
Senec. Epiſt. 
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with ſuch + Variety of Templati- 
ons are they perpetually incom- 
paſſed, and continually ſollicited; 
and the Strength of Paſſions and 
Appetites, makes ſo great Op- 
polition to the Motions of Rea- 
ſon ; that commonly they yield 
and ſubmit to practiſe thoſe 
things, which at the ſame time 
the Reaſon of their own Mind . 
condemns 3 and what they allow 
not, That they Do. Which Ob- 
ſervation is ſo true of too great 
a part of Mankind, that Plato 
upon this Ground declares * Al 
Arts and Sciences to have in his O- 
pinion leſs of difficulty in them , 
than that of making Men Good ; 
Inſomuch that, i T is well, ſaith 
he, if Men can come to atlgin a 
right Senſe, and juſt and true No- 
tions of Things, even by that time 
they arrive at old Age. 


4. But 


and Revealed RELIG1HON. 
4. But that which above all other things, moſt Ad a 


depraves Mens natural Underſtanding, and hin- 


79 


tous Ha- 


ders them from diſcerning and judging rightly of 5 ang 
Moral Truths, is this ; That as ſtupid and care- Practices. 


leſs Ignorance leads them into fond and ſuperſtiti- 
ous Opinions, and the Appetites of Senſe over- 
come and tempt them into Practices contrary to 
their Conſcience and Judgement; /o on the reverſe, 
the multitude of ſuperſtitious Opinions, vitious Ha- 
bits, and debauched Prafices, which prevail in all 
Ages through the greater part of the World, do 
reciprocally increaſe Mens groſs Ignorance, Care- 
lefineſs and Stupidity. Falſe and unworthy No- 
tions of God, or Superſtitious Apprehenſions 
concerning him, which Men careleſsly and incon- 
ſiderately happen to take up at firſt ; do (as it 
were ) blind the Eyes of their Reaſon for the fu- 
ture, and hinder them from diſcerning what of it 
ſelf originally was eaſy enough to be diſcovered. 


That which may be known of Cod, has been mani- Rom. is 
feſt enough unto Men in all Ages; for God hath 19. &. 


ſhewed it unto them: For the inviſible things of Him 
from the Creation of the World are clearly ſeen, be- 
ing underſtood by the things that are made; even 
bis eternal Power and Godhead : So that they who 
are ignorant of him, cannot but be without ex- 
cuſc. Bur notwithſtanding all the Heathen World 
had ſo certain means of knowing God; yet gene- 
rally they glorified bim not as God; neither were 
thankful, but became vain in their Imaginations , 
and their fooliſh Heart was darkned ; And they 
changed the glory of the incorruptible God, into Ima- 
ges of the meaneſt and moſt contemptible Crea- 
tures 3 and worſhipped and ſerved the Creature 
more than the Creator, co is bleſſed for ever. The 
natural Conſequence of which abſurd Idolatry, 
and alſo the juſt Judgemenr of God upon them for 


it, was, That they were given up io a reprobate 
p Mind, 
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Mind, to Uncleanneſs and to all vile Afetftions to 

ſuch a degree, that not only their Common 
Practices, but even their moſt Sacred Rites and 
Religious Performances, became themſelves the ex- 
treameſt Abominations. And when Men's Mo- 

rals are thus corrupted, and they run with gree- 

dineſs into all exceſs of Riot and Debauchery 3 

then, on the other hand, by the fame natural Con- 
ſequence, and by the ſame juſt Judgement of God, 

both their Vicious Cuſtoms and Actions, as well as 
Superſtitious Opinions, reciprocally increafe the 

Foh. ir; Blindneſs of their Hearts, darken the Judgement of 
18, 19- their Underſtandings, ſtupify and fear their Con- 
| ferences 75 as to become paſt feel- 

+ Juſtos natura eſſe factos; ing, and by degrees Þ extinguiſh 


w—— tantam autem eſſe cor- 2 
ruptelam mals conſuctudinis, ut wholly that Light of Nature in 


ab ea tanquam igniculi extin- their own Minds, which was gi- 

guantur a natura dati; exori- ven them originally to inable 

anturg; & confrmenrur vitiz them to diſcern between Good 

CONtrarla- c. de Legt. (ID. 1. and Evil. 

Wherefore By theſe means it comes to paſs, that though 

Men hate the great Obligations and the principal Motives of 

great need Morali 8 * a 

22 orality, are indeed certainly diſcoverable and 

taught and demonſtrable by right Reaſon; and all conſide- 

mſirued rate Men, when thoſe Motives and Obligations 

mM matter, © 

of Religion, are fairly propoſed to them, mult of neceſſity 
( as has been fully proved in the foregoing Heads ) 
yield their Aſſent to them as certain and undenia- 
ble Truths; yet under the diſadvantages now 
mentioned, (as *tis the caſe of maſt Men to fall 
under {ome or other of them,) very Few are 
Themſelves able, in reality and effect, to diſcover 
thoſe Truths clearly and plainly for themſelves : 
But moſt men have great need of particular 
Teaching and much Inſtruction, not without ſome 
weight of Authority, as well as Reaſon and Per- 
ſwaſion; | | 


1/, To 
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1, To raiſe and ſtir up their Attention; to 
move them to ſhake off their habitual Careleſſ- 
neſs, Stupidity and Inconſiderateneſs ; to perſuade 
them to make uſe of their natural Reaſon and 
Underſtanding, and to apply their Minds to aps 
prehend and ſtudy the Truth and Certainty of 
theſe things. For, as Men, notwithſtanding all 
the rational Faculties they are by nature indued 
with, may yet through mere Neglect and Inco- 
gitancy be groſsly and totally ignorant of the 
plaineſt and moſt obvious Mathematical Truths: 

o Men may alſo, for want of Conſideration, be 
very ignorant of ſome of the plaineſt Moral Ob- 
ligations, which, as ſoon as diſtinctly propoſed 
to them, they cannot poſſibly avoid giving their 
Aſſent unto. 

2. To give them a due Senſe, and right and juſt 
Apprehenſions concerning theſe things; to con- 
vince them of the great Concern and vaſt Impor- 
tance of them; to correct the falſe Notions, vain 
Prejudices, and fooliſh Opinions, which deprave 
their Judgment; and to remove that Levity and 
Heedleſsneſs of Spirit, which makes Men fre- 
quently to be in their practice very little influen- 
ced by what in abſtract Opinion they may ſeem 
firmly to believe. For there are many Men, who 
will think themſelves highly injured, if any one 
ſhould make any doubt of their Believing the in- 
diſpenſable Obligations of Morality, and the Cer- 
tainty of a Future State of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments; who yet in their Lives and Actions, ſeem 
to have upon their Minds but a very ſmall Senſe 
of the Weight and infinite Importance of theſe 
great Truths. 

3. To Inculcate theſe things frequently upon 
Them, and preſs them effectually to the practice 
of the plaineſt and moſt neceſſary Duties; to per- 
ſwade them to moderate thoſe Paſſions, to ſub- 
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due thoſe Luſts, to conquer. thoſe Appetites, to 
deſpiſe choſe Pleaſures of Senſe, and (which is 
the greateſt Difficulty of all) to reform and cor- 


rect thoſe vitious Cuſtoms and evil Habits, which 


tempt and hurry them too often into the Com- 
miſſion of ſuch things, as they are convinced at 
the ſame time, in the Reaſon of their own Minds, 
ought not to be practiſed. For *cis very poſſible 
Men may both clearly underſtand their Duty, 


and alſo be fully convinced of the reaſonableneſs 


of practiſing it; and yet at the ſame time, find 


Rom. vii; 4 Law in their Members warring and prevailing &- 


23. 


* Quidam ad magnificas vo- Death. Men * may be 


gainſt the Law of their Mind, and bringing them in- 
to Captivity to the Law of Sin and 
pleaſed 


ces excitaniur, & tranſeunt in 
affectum dicentium, alacres vul- 
tu & animo. Rapit illos in- 
ſtiga:q; rerum puſchritudo.— 
Juvat protinus quæ audias, 
facere. Afficiuntur illi, & ſunt 
quales jubentur, ſi illa animo 
for ma permaneat, ſi non im- 

um inſignem protinus po- 
— — diſſuaſor exci- 
piat. Pauci illam quam con- 
ceperant mentem, domum 
per ferre potuerunt. Senec. e- 


Ni. 109. 


and they 


with the Beauty and Excellency 
of Virtue, and have ſome faint 
Inclinations and even Reſolutions 
to practiſe it; and yet at the re- 
turn of their Temptations, con- 
ſtantly fall back into their ac- 
cuſtomed Vices; if the great 
Motives of their Duty be not 
very frequently and very ſtrong- 
ly inculcated upon them, ſo as 
to make very deep and laſting 
impreſſions upon their Minds; 


have not ſome greater and higher Aſ- 


ſiſtance afforded them, than the bare Conviction 
of their own ſpeculative Reaſon. =. 
For theſe Reaſons (I ſay) 'tis very fit, that 
notwithſtanding the natural Demonſtrableneſs 
both of the Obligations and Motives of Mora- 
lity, yet conſidering the manifeſt corcuptneſs of 
the preſent Eſtate which humane Nature is in, 
the generality of Men ſhould not by any means be 
left wholly to the workings of their own Minds, 


to the uſe of their natural Faculties, and to 15 
| re 
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bare convictions of their own Reaſon; but ſhould 
be particularly Taught and Inſtrufed in their Du- 
ty, ſhould have the Motives of it frequently and 
ſtrongly preſſed and inculcated upon them with 
great Weight and Authority, and ſhould have ma- 
ny extraordinary Aſſiſtances afforded them; to 
keep them effectually in the Practice of the great 
and plaineſt Duties of Religion. 


And hence we may, by the way, juſtly ob- — roi 


Neceſſity of 


an Oraer 


of Men, whoſe peculiar Office and continual Em- of Preack- 


ſerve the exceeding great Uſe and Neceſſity 
there is, of eſtabliſhing an Order or Succeſſion 
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N it may be, to Teach and Inſtruct + 


eople in their Duty, to preſs and exhort them 
tually to the Practice of it, and to give 
them all poſſible A ſſiſtances for that purpoſe. 
To which excellent Inſtitution; the Right and 
worthy Notion of God and his Divine Per- 
fections, the juſt Senſe and Underſtanding of the 
reat Daties of Religion, and the univerſal Be- 
ef and due Apprehenſion of a Future State of 
Rewards and Puniſhments; which the generality 
even of the meaner and more ignorant ſort of 
People among us, are now poſleſt of; is mani- 
feſtly and undeniably almoſt wholly owing. As 
I ſhall have Occaſion hereafter more particularly 
to obſerve. 


VI. Though in almoſt every Age there bave indeed 
been in the Heathen World ſome wiſe and brave and 
good Men, . who have made it their buſineſs to ſtudy 
and prattiſe the Duties of natural Religion T hem- 
ſelves, and to teach and exhort Others to do the 
lite; who ſeem therefore to have been raiſed up by 
Providence, as Tnſtruments to reproue in ſome mea- 
ſure and put ſome kind of check to the extream ſuper- 
ſtilian and wickedneſs of the Nations wherei l ö 175 

4 ived: 


—ͤ—— ꝗvA —̃ — — 
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lived: Yet none of theſe have ever been able to re- 
form the World, with any conſiderably great and u- 
aiverſal Succeſs ;, Becauſe they have been but very 
Few, that have in earneſt ſet themſelves about this 
excellent Mork; And they that have indeed ſincerely 
done it, have themſelves been intirely ignorant of 
fome Doctrines, and very doubtful and uncertain of 
others, abſolutely neceſſary for the bringing about that 
great end; And thoſe things which they have been 
certain of, and in good meaſure underſtood, they have 
not been able to prove and explain clearly enough ; 
And thoſe that they have been able both to prove and 
explain by ſufficiently clear Reaſoning, they have not 
yet had Authority enough 10 enforce and inculcate 
| upon Men's Minds with ſo firong an Impreſſion, as 
| to influence and govern the general practice of the 
World. 
1. There have indeed in almoſt every Age been 
in the Heathen World, ſome Wiſe and Brave and 
Good Men, who have made it their Bufineſs to 
ſtudy and practiſe the Duties of natural Religion 
Themſelves, and to teach and exhort Others to do 
the like. An eminent Inſtance whereof, in the 
Eaſtern Nations, the Scripture it ſelf affords us 
in the Hiſtory of 70h; concerning whom it does 
not certainly appear, that he knew any poſitive 
revealed InGicution of Religion, or that, before 
If his Sufferings, any immediate Revelation was 
| made to him, as there was. to Abrabam and the 
reſt of the Patriarchs. Among the Greeks, So- 
crates ſeems to be an extraordinary Example of 
4 this kind. Concerning whom Plato tells us, in his 
2 Apology, that * he did nothing 
1 „ie e Löse merrey elfe, but go continually about, 
. to Tiip;opa, 4 F529 i. perſwading both old and young, 
| Ang * 2 . not to be ſo much ſollicitous to 
| let pads Siepe, wire ratify the Appetites of the Bo- 
| n Two; ire peda, w; Ti; Oy, or to heap up Wealth, or -_ 
F raiſe 


, 
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raiſe themſelves to, gar, or 32 — & Gpiry Tous N. 
ain any outward Advantage 7: oO neee e 
Shine as to im W Yhe ee 3 — 
Mind, by the continual Exerciſe e, aware, ru} Bis 
of all Virtue: and Goodneſs : 
Teaching them, that a Man's . 
true Value did not ariſe from his 
Riches, or from any outward Circumſtances of 
Life; but that True Riches, and every real 
Good, whether publick or private, . proceeded 
wholly from Virtue, After him, Plato and Ari- 
ſtotle and Others followed his Example, in teach- 
ing Morality. And among the Romans, Cicero; 
and in later times, Epiltetus and Antoninus, and 
ſeveral Others, gave the World admirable Sy- 
ſtems of Ethicks, and noble moral Inſtructions 
and Exhortations, of excellent Uſe and Benefit 
to the Generations wherein they lived, and de- 
ſervedly of great value and eſteem even unto 
this Day n mm Fs: 64 4 | 
2. So that, I think, it may very juſtly be ſup- who ſeew 
poſed, that theſe Men were raiſed up and defign- 4 have 
ed by Providence, (the abundant Goodneſs of — 
God ha ving never left it ſelf wholly without Wit. vrovidmce 
ne/5,” notwithſtanding the greateſt corruptions and ?0 bear Wie- 
ations of Mankind, )' as Inſtruments to re- 7/4 32a 
prove in ſome meaſure, and put ſome kind of edueſs of 
check to the extreme Superſtition and Wickedneſs the Nations 
of the Nations wherein they lived; or at leaſt —_ p 
to bear Witneſs againſt,” and condemn it. Con- wy 
2 Jah, © the caſe is evident and confeſſed. 
And for the fame reaſon, ſome of the Antient- 
eſt Writers of the Church have not ſcrupled to 
call even Socrates Alſo, and 1 | 
e. of the Beſt of the 2 Be + pork ales BUNS 
Moraliſts, by the Name e , f g, 
of © Chriſtians 7; * to affirm, 0 r keene, S. a 
6 aHyt Ut Hom Gor NT Es +5 1 * that 


FT is Ft 


* 
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3s ihne are en fai 5 that, as the Law was as it were 


Ac. Cc. Fuſtin, Apo- 
log. 2+ 

2 Taxa di al mporyoopire; 
ro; *EaAnre id d Qunorofia 
ers, per 1 25 XAAET au 
Tu; EM inaiduywyts yup N 
ar T6 E, Ss 6 Yoppo; TH; 
"Efpeiovs 5g N- Eper. 
N Towuv »y O o pe- 
ederownra T wo xpi5od H- 
thor. Clem. Alexand. Strom. 1. 


a Schoolmaſter to bring the Jets 
unto Chriſt, ſo true moral Philo- 
ſophy was to the Gentiles a Prepa- 
rative to receive the Goſpel. This 
perhaps was carrying the matter 
ſomewhat too far: But to be ſure, 
thus much we may ſafely aſſert, 
that + whatever any of theſe Men 


© 93. ve aire; Tai. were at any time enabled to de- 

„ few ae, arr, liver Wiſely ha Profitably and A. 
iQarizurt. Orig. adverſ. Celſ. greeably to Divine Truth, was as 4 
Ub. 6. . Light ſhining in a dark Place, de- 
rived to them by a Ray of that 

infinite overflowing, Goodneſs, which goes good to 

all even both Fuſt and: Unjuſt ; from God the ſole 
Fountain of all Truth and Wiſdom : And. This, 

for ſome Advantage and Benefit to the reſt of 

the World, even in its blindeſt and moſt corrupt 

Eſtate ;, 1 4 PP WS! - 

Bur yet 3. But then, notwithſtanding the moſt that can 
none of be made of this Suppoſition, tis certain the Efe# 
ebeſe Me of all the teaching and inſtruction even of the 
"ble to re- beſt of the Philoſophers in the Heathen, World, 
form the was in compariſon very ſmall and inconſiderable. 
World with They never were able to reform the World with 


de- \ 
—_— any great and univerſal Succeſs, nor to keep to- 


ceſs, gether any conſiderable. number of Men in the 
knowledge and practice of true Virtue.. With 

reſpect to the Worſhip of God, Idolatry prevailed 
univerſally in all Nations 3 and, notwithſtanding 

Mien did indeed know & God, fo as to be without ex- 

Rom. i; cuſe, yet they did not like to retain. bim in their 
21, & 28. Knowledge, but became vain in their Imaginations, 
and their fooliſh Heart was darkend,” and they 
changed the glory of the uncorruptible God into Images 
of the vileſt Creatures; And no Philoſophers e- 


ver turned any great number of Men from this 
| abſurd 
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abſurd Idolatry, to the acknowledgment and 
Worſhip of the only true God. In reſpect of 
Mens Dealings one with another; Honour, and 
Intereſt, and Friendſhip, and Laws, and the Neceſ- 
fities of Society, did indeed cauſe Juſtice to be 
practiſed in many Heathen Nations to a great de- 
gree; But very Few Men among them were Juſt 
and Equitable upon right and true Principles, 4 
due Senſe of Virtue, and a conſtant Fear and 
Love of God. With reſpe& to Themſelves, I- 
temperance and Luxury and unnatural Unclearneſ; 
was commonly practiſed, even in the moſt ci- 
vilized Countries; and This not ſo much in Op- 
poſition to the Doctrine of the Philoſophers, as 
by the conſent indeed and incouragement of too 
great a part of them. I ſhall not enlarge u 
this. ungrateful and melancholy Subjeft : There 
are Accounts enough extant, of the univerſal 
corruption and debauchery of the Heathen World. 
St PauPs Deſcription of it, in the whole firſt 
Chapter of his Epiſtle to the Romans, is alone ſuf- 
ficient ; and“ the Complaints of 
their own Writers, abundantly 


confirm it. 
the beſt Moraliſts, at leaſt the 
Practiſers of their Doctrine, were, 
in their own Life- time, f very 
few ;, as too plainly appears from 
the evil Treatment, which that 
great Man Socrates met withal at 
Alben. And at their Deaths, 
their. Doctrine in great meaſure 
died with them; not having any 
ſufficient Evidence or Authori- 
ty to ſupport it. And their Fol- 


lowers quickly fell back into the 


common Idolatry, Superſtition, 
Uncleanneſs and Debauchery, 


The Diſciples of 


* Egregium ſanctumq; vi- 
rum ſi cerno, bimembri 

Hoc monſtrum puero, vel 
miranti ſub aratro 

Piſcibus inventis, & fate 
comparo mulæ. 
| Juvenat. Sat. 13. 

See al/o the places cited a little 
below. 

+ Sint licet perhoneſfti ; 
ſed audire depoſcimus quot 
ſint aut fuerint numero. 
Unus, Duo, Tres. — 
At genus humanum non ex 
bonis pauculis, ſed ex cæte. 
ris omnibus zſtimari conve- 
nit. Arn ob. adverſ. Gentes, 
lib, 2. 

Da mihi virum qui fir 
iracundus, _— , cffiz- 
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mtus ; pauciſſimis Dei verbis Of which, the Character the Ro- 


tam placidum, quam ovem ; p : 
rag Da libicknoſum, Py man Writers give of thoſe that 


— Nun quis hc Pbiloſph- Called themſelves the Diſciples of 
rum aut unquam præſtitit, aut Socrates, is A particular and re- 


1 1 velit, poteſt? Lac. markable inſtance. Theſe conſi- 
na r Kare Ig e derations ( 1o very early did they 


dae 3; te cid uf Nur, appear to be true,) affected in 
0 adverſ. Celſ. ſuch a manner that great admirer 
5 of Socrates, Plato; that he ſome- 
times ſeems to give over all Hopes 
of working any Reformation in Men by Philoſo- 
phy; and ſays, that @ good 
Tatra xyww3 Nb, ww Man, when be conſiders theſe Things, 
vl Tyan, I Ta durg grarles, would even chooſe to fit quiet, and 
her. Prot —— ſhift for himſe ,; like a Man that 
"I WT 85 Zu xa. in a violent Hurricane, creeps un- 
2 duvoHiag, & Y der a Wall for his Defence ; and 
ra u an aoros vad aße ddhaas (pping the whole World round about 
Ale bree, Cen Tore #969 bim filled with all manner of Wick- 
arg wirk ae Daiſy, hes edneſi, be content if, preſerving his 
25 er rar Plato de ſingle Self from Tniquity and every 
Kepubl. lib. 6. evil Work, he can paſs away the 
preſent Life in Peace, and at laſt 
Die with Tranquillity and good Hope. And indeed, 
for many Reaſons, it was altogether” impoſſible,” 
that the Teaching of the Philoſophers ſhould ever 
be able to reform Mankind, and recover them. 
out of their very degenerate and corrupt Eſtate, 
with any conſiderably great and univerſal Suc- 

; ceſs. ; SL nf £7 by \ 
Becauſe 1. In the firſt place, Becauſe the Number of 
2 7 thoſe, who have in earneſt ſer themſelves about 
| — Few, this excellent Work, have been exceeding Few. 
| that haue Philoſophers indeed, that called "themſelves fo, 
in 2 there were enough in every place, and in every 
| 711," Age. But thoſe who truly made it their buſineſs 
bout that to improve their Reaſon to the height; to free 
excellent | themſelves from the Superſtition, which over- 
Work, | N — . 
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whelmed the whole World ; to ſearch out the 
Obligations of Morality, and the Will of God 
their Creator; to obey it ſincerely themſelves, as 
far as they could diſcover it by the Light of Na- 
ture; and to encourage and exhort others to do 
the like: were but a very few Names. The Do- 


ctrine of far the greate 
phers , conſiſted plainly 


part of the Philoſo- 
in nothing but Words, 


and Subtilty, and Strife, and empty Contention; 
and did not at all amend even their own Manners ; 
much leſs was fitted to reform the World. Their 


Scholars, as Ariſtotle * excellently 
deſcribes them, thought themſelves 
greatly improved in Philoſophy, and 
that they were become gallant Men, 
if they did but hear and underſtand 
and learn to diſpute about Morality; 
though it had no effect at all, nor 
influence upon their Manners. Fuſt 
as if a fick Man ſhould expect to be 
-bealed, by hearing a Phyſician di, 
courſe ; though he never followed 
any of his Direftions. Undoubted- 


* AN @ re radra hp 8 
TpeT|&ow- t. 5 ＋ Ae xc 
Quoyorrt, clerrad QraoTopui, © 
rag irscX% ovouduin pore Ts 
welsvrig Toi xaprevrw, of Twy 
ira N , 
rose d e H n_oruT Toute 

e/ 4” , 5 — T <h 
Yeu, Was Ev od txtives £9 AS. 

\ — e! / 

To gd, ore FT V HG, 
odd or Thy Uu, br O- 
cochedyr is. Ariſtor, Ethic. lib. a. 
cap. 3. | 


ly, ſaith he, the Mind of the one, was exactly as 
much improved by ſuch Philoſophy ; as the Health of 


the other*s Body; by ſuch Phyſick. 


And no won- 


der the generality of the common Hearers, judg- 
ed of their own Improvement in Philoſophy by 
ſuch falſe meaſures ; when the enormous Viciouſ- 
neſs of the Lives of the Philoſophers themſelves, 


made it plainly appear, that T 
their Art was not ſo much in- 
tended and fitted for the Refor- 
mation of Men's Manners, as to 
be an Exerciſe of Wit and Subtilty, 
and an Inſtrument of Vain-Glory. 
Excepting perhaps Socrates and 


Plato, and ſome others » that 


f Incluſos [ Philoſophos ] 
in Angulis, tacienda pri. 
cipere, quæ ne ipſi quidem 
faciunt qui loquuniur; & 
quoniam ſe a weris adtious 
removerunt, apparet eos 
eæercenda lingua cauſa, vel 
advocandi gratia, artem ips 


Rank ; 


mw Pr 
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fim Philoſophiz reperiſſe. La- 
fant, lib. 3, 
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Rank; this Account is too plain- 
ly true of the greateſt part of the 


Philoſophers. The Argument is too unpleaſant, 
to inſtance in particulars. Whoever pleaſes, may 
in Diogenes Laertius and other Writers, find Ac- 


counts enough, 


Vices of moſt of the Philoſophers. 


of the lewdneſs and unnatural 


*T1s a ſhame 


for Us, ſo much as to ſpeak of thoſe Things, which 
were done of them, not only in ſecret, but even in 


the moſt publick manner. 


I ſhall here only add 


the Judgment of Cicero ; a Man as able to paſs 
a right Judgment in this Matter, as ever lived, 


* Sed hæc eadem num cen- 
ſes apud eos ipſos valere, niſi 
admodum paucos, a quibus 
inventa, diſputata, conſcripta 
ſunt? Quotus enim quiſque 
Philoſophorum invenitur, qui 
fit ita moratus, ita animo ac 
vita conſtitutus, ut ratio poſtu- 
lat; qui diſciplinam ſuam 
non — ſcientiæ, 
ſed legem vitæ putet; qui 
obtemperet ipſe ſibi, & de- 
cretis ſuis pareat? Videre licet 
multos, libidinum ſervos, &c. 
Cic. Tuſculan. Quaſtion. lib, 
2. 


Do you think, ſays * he, that 
theſe Things, [| meaning the Pre- 
cepts of Morality ] had any inftu- 
ence upon thoſe Men, ( excepting on- 
ly a very few of them, ) who taught, 
and wrote, and diſputed about them ? 
No; Who is there of all the Philc- 
ſophers, whoſe Mind and Life and 
Manners were conformable to right 
Reaſon ? who ever made his Philo- 
ſophy to be the Law and Rule of 
his Life, and not a mere Boaſt and 
Show of his Wit and Paris? who 
obſerved his own Inſtructions, and 
lived in obedience to his own Pre- 
cepts ® On the contrary; many of 


them were Slaves to fillby Luſts, many to Pride, 
many to Covetouſneſs, Ec. 


And thoſe 
few of t 
Philoſo- 
3, w 
did indeed 


mcerely 


2. Thoſe few extraordinary Men of the Philoſo- 
phers, who did indeed in good meaſure ſincerely 
Obey the Laws of natural Religion Themſelves, 
and make it their chief Buſineſs to inſtruct and 
exhort Others to do the ſame ; were yet Them- 


mdeavour ſelves intirely ignorant of ſome Doctrines abſolutely 


to reform 
Mankind, 


neceſſary to the bringing about this great End, of 


were yes che Reformation and Recovery of Mankind. 


\whemſelues 


4. 
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In general : Having no knowledge of the whole entirely ige 


Scheme, Order, and State of things, the Me- 
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norant 
ſome Doc- 


thod of God's governing the World, his Deſign tines 46. 
in Creating Mankind, the original Dignity of Hu- lately ne- 
mane Nature, the Ground and Circumſtances of Ceſſary 10 


the bring- 


Mens preſent corrupt Condition, the Manner of jag about 
the Divine Interpoſition neceſſary to their recove- that great 
ry, and the Glorious End to which God intended Eng: 


finally 


to conduct them: Having no knowledge 


(I fay) of all This; their whole Attempt to diſ- 
cover the Truth of Things, and to inſtruct Others 


therein, was * like wandering in 
the wide Sea, without knowing 


whither they were to go, or 


which way they were to take, or 
having any Guide to conduct 
them. And accordingly f the 
Wiſeſt of them were never back- 
ward to confeſs their own 1gno- 
rance and great blindneſs : That 
Truth I was hid from them, as it 
were in an unfathomable Depth : 
That ** they were much in the 
Dark, and very dull and ſtupid, 
not only as to the profounder 
things of Wiſdom, but as to ſuch 
things alſo, which ſeemed very 
capable of being in great part 
diſcovered : Nay, That even T 
thoſe things, which in themſelves 
were of all others the moſt Ma- 
nifeſt, (that is, which, whenever 
Made known, would appear moſt 
obvious and evident, ) their na- 
tural Underſtanding was of it 


* Errant ergo velut in Ma- 
ri magno, nec quo ferantur 
intelligunt ; quia nec viam 
cernunt, nec ducem ſequun- 
tur. Lactant. lib. 6. 

+ Ex cæteris Philoſophis, 
nonne optimus & graviſſimus 
quiſq; confitetur, multa ſe ig- 
norare; & multa fibi etiam 
arg; gw * diſcenda? Cic. 
Tuſc. Ou æſt. 3. 

+ E, Gude bene 

** Tui ergo te, Cicero, li- 
bri arguunt, quam nihil £ 
philoſophia diſci poſſit ad vi- 
tam. Hzxc tua verba ſunt: 
Mihi autem non modo ad ſapi- 
entiam cæci videmur; ſed ad ea 
ipſa, que aliqua ex parte cerni 
videantur, hebetes & obtuſi. 
Lactant. lib, 2, 

T re ep © Tu F rw 
6wpmeras Tp e . I, 
1 npnipew, Are * uri 
Jxie 6 rede n r Th Su 
Parieparara Sαπ ti Arxiſtot. 
Metaphyſ. lib, 2. c. 1 


/ 


ſelf as unqualified to find out and apprehend, as 
the Eyes of Bats to behold the Light of the _ 
| as 


- 


——_—_— — — 


| 
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Profecto eos ipſos, qui ſe 
aliquid certi habere arbitrantur, 
addubitare coget doctiſſimo- 
rum hominum de maxima re 
tanta diſſenſio. Cic. de Natura 
Deor. lib. 1. 

T Utinam tam facilè vera 
invenire poſſem, quam falſa 
convincere. Id. 1570 


J Fx zu e - ner 2- 

65. Ke pros d GN 2%; 
yt TH ren Set, nou Ii 
Kiog* 1% SY TXOTEWG x28 bo- 
eeperales, Plato de Republ. 
lib. 4. 
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That the very firſt and moſt ne- 
ceſſary thing of all, * the Na- 
ture and Attributes of God him- 
ſelf, were, notwithſtanding all 
the general Helps of Reaſon, ve- 
ry difficult to them to find out 
in particular, and ſtill more dit- 
ficult to explain; it being much 
more ealy to ſay what God was 
not, than what he was And fi- 
nally, that the Method of in- 
ſtructing Men effectually, and 
making them truly Wiſe and 
Good, was a thing J very ob- 
ſcure and dark, and difficult 
to be found our. In a word: 
Socrates himſelf always openly 
profeſſed, that he pretended to 


be wiſer than other Men, only 


in this one thing, that he was 


See Pla- duly ſenſible of his own Ignorance, and ““ be- 


logia So- 


0 in Apo- ljieved that it was merely for that very Rea- 


cratis, ſon, that the Oracle pronounced him the wiſeſt 


of Men. 


Particular- 
dy, they 


were very 


More particularly : The Manner, in which God 
might be acceptably worſhipped, theſe Men were 


ignorant n entirely and unavoidably ignorant of. That God 
what man- ought to be worſhipped ; is, in the general, as evi- 


ner God 
might be 
acceptably 


dent and plain from the Light of Nature, as any 
thing can be: But in what particular Manner, and 


worſhipped. with what Kind of Service he will be worſhipped, 
cannot be certainly diſcovered by bare Reaſon, 
Obedience to the Obligations of Nature, and Imi- 
tation of the Moral Attributes of God ; the wi- 
ſeſt Philoſophers eaſily knew, was undoubtedly 
the moſt acceptable Service to God. But ſome ex- 


ternal Adoration ſeemed alſo to be neceſſary ; and 


bow 
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they could not 


how this was to be performed, 
with any certainty diſcover. Ac- 
cordingly even the very beſt of 
them complied therefore gene- 
rally with the outward Religion 
of their Country, and adviſed 
Others to do the ſame; and 
ſo, notwithſtanding all their wiſe 
Diſcourſes, they fell lamentably 
into the practice of the moſt 
fooliſh Idolatry. * Plato, after 
having delivered very noble and 
almoſt divine Truths concern- 
ing the Nature and Attributes 
of the Supreme God, + weak- 
ly adviſes Men 
likewiſe Inferiour Gods, Dæ- 
mons, and Spirits; and dared 
not to condemn the wor- 
ſhipping even of Statues alſo 
and Images, dedicated accord- 
ing to the Laws of their 
Country ; as if | the. Honour 
they paid to lifeleſs Idols, could 
procure the Favour and Good- 
will of Superiour Intelligen- 
ces. And ſo ** he corrupt- 
ed and ſpoiled the beſt Phi- 
loſophy in the World, by 
adding Idolatry to that Wor- 
ſhip, which he had wiſely 
and bravely before proved to 
be due to the Creatour of all 
Things. After him, Cicero, the 
greateſt and beſt Philoſopher, 
that Rome or perhaps any other 


Nation ever produced, allowed 
U3 


to worſhip 
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Cactantius obſer ves] that 
Socrates himſelf, at the Conclu- 
ſion of one of the braveſt Diſ- 
cour ſes that ever was made by 
any Philoſopher, ſuperſtitiouſly 
ordered a Sacrifice to be offer- 
ed for him to Æſculapius. But 
herein Lactantius was certainly 
miſtaken: For Socrates un- 
doubtedly ſpake this in mocke- 
ry of Æſcula pius; looking up- 
on Death as his trueſt Delrve- 
rance. 
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Illud vero nonne ſummæ va- 
nitatis; quod ante mortem fa- 
milares ſuos rogavit, ut Æſcu- 
la pio gallum, quem voverat, pro 
ſe ſacrarent. Lactant. lib. 3. 
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lib. 11. 
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lib. 6. 

A Patribus acceptos Deos 


lacet coli. Cic. de Legib. 


„ . 

+ Item illud ex inſtitutis 
Pontificum & Aruſpicum non 
mutandum eſt, quibus hoſtiis 
immolandum cuiq; Deo. Id. 
ibid. | 

+ Nec ſequor Magos Perſa- 
rum, quibus auctoribus Xerxes 
inflammaſſe templa Græciæ di- 
citur, quod parietibus include- 
rent deos, quorum hic mun- 
dus omnis templum eſſet & 
domus. Melius Græci atque 
noſtri, qui, ut augerent pieta- 
tatem in Deos, eaſdem illos, 
quas nos, urbes incolere volue- 
runt. Id. ibid. 

* Video te, Cicero, terre - 
na & manufacta venerari, Va- 
na eſſe intelligis, & tamen ea- 
dem facis, quæ faciunt ipli, 
quos ipſe ſtultiſſimos confireris. 
i libenter errant etiam 
ii, qui errare fe ſentiunt, quan- 
to magis vulgus indoctum? 
Lactant. lib. 2. 


Senſe of Virtue, 


++ Zbdle d xas Suey, xe 
\ 
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38. 


And in 
what Me. 
t hod God 
would be 


ixarrTy νννJJ. Epict. cap. 
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* Men to continue the Idola- 
try of their Anceſtors ; adviſed 
them ꝙ to conform themſelves 
to the ſuperſtitious Religion of 
their Country, in offering ſuch 
Sacrifices to different Gods, as 
were by Law eſtabliſhed ; and 

diſapproves and finds fault 
with the Perſian Magi, for 
burning the Temples of the 
Grecian Gods, and aſſerting 
that the whole Univerſe was 
God's Temple. In all which, he 
fondly contradicts himſelf, by ** 
inexcuſably complying with the 
Practices of thoſe Men, whom in 
many of his Writings he largely 
and excellently proves to be ex- 
tremely Fooliſh upon account of 
thoſe very Practices. And to 
mention no more, ( ſor indeed 
thoſe of a lower Rank, the Mi- 
nuter Philoſophers, as Tully calls 
them, are not worth the men- 
tioning 3 ) That admirable Mo- 
raliſt Zpiftetus, who, for a true 
ſeerns to have had no Superiour 
in the Heathen World ; even 
He alſo ++ adviſes Men to of- 
fer Libations and Sacrifices to 
the Gods, every one according 
to the Religion and Cuſtom of 
his Country. 


But till more parlicularly: That which of all 
other things, theſe beſt and wiſeſt of the Philoſo- 
phers were . moſt abſolutely and unavoidably ig- 
reconciled norant of; and yet which, of all other things, 


Was 
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was of the greateſt Importance for Sinful Men to“ fen. 
know; was The Method, by which ſuch as have er- * JIG 


red from the right way, and have offended God, may 
yet again reſtore themſelves to the Favour of God, and 
to the Hopes of Happineſs. From the conſiderati- 
on of the Goodneſs and Mercifulneſs of God, the 
Philoſophers did indeed very reaſonably hope, that 
God would ſhow himſelf placable to Sinners, and 
might be ſome way reconciled : But when we 
come to inquire more particularly, what Propitia- 
tion he will accept, and in what Manner this re- 
conciliation muſt be made; here Nature ſtops, 
and expects with impatience the aid of ſome par- 
ticular Revelation. That God will receive return- 
ing Sinners, and accept of Repentance inſtead of 
perfect Obedience, They cannot certainly know, to 
whom he has not declared that he will do fo. For 
though this be the moſt probable and only means 
of reconciliation, that Nature ſuggeſts ; yet whe- 
ther this will be alone ſufficient ; or whether God 
will not require ſomething further, for the Vindi- 
cation of his Juſtice, and of the Honour and Dig- 
nity of his Laws and Government, and for the 
expreſſing more effectually his Indignation againſt 
Sin, before he will reſtore Men to the Privileges 
they have forfeited ; they cannot be ſatisfactorily 
aſſured. For it cannot poſitively be proved from 
any of God's Attributes, that he is abſolutely 
obliged to pardon all Creatures all their Sins at all 
times, barely and immediately upon their Repent- 
ing. There ariſes therefore — Nature no Suſſi- 
cient Comfort to Sinners, but anxious and endleſs 
Sollicitude about the Means of appeaſing the Dei- 
ty. Hence thoſe divers ways of Sacrificing, and 
numberleſs Superſtitions, which over-ſpread the 
Face of the Heathen World, but were ſo little 
ſatisfactory to the wiſer part of Mankind, even 
in thoſe times of darkneſs ; that the more conſi- 
U 4 dering 
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dering Philoſophers could not forbear frequently 
* See Pla- declaring, that * they thought thoſe Rites could 
3 avail little or nothing towards appeaſing the Wrath 
through» of a provoked God, or making their Prayers ac- 
our. ceptable in his Sight; but that ſomething till 
ſeemed to them to be wanting, though they knew 

And other not what, | 
a lr 3. Some other Doctrines abſolutely neceſſary 
neceſſary in likewiſe to the bringing about this great End of 
order 70 reg the Reformation of Mankind; though there was 
rt = indeed ſo much proof and evidence of the Truth 
beſt Philoſo- of them to be drawn from Reaſon, as that the 
phers were beſt Philoſophers could not by any means be in- 
3 tirely ignorant of them; yet ſo much doubifulneſs, 
| das a- uUncerlainty, and unſteddine/s, was there in the 
bout. Thoughts and Aſſertions of theſe Philoſophers 
| concerning them, as could not 
+ Præterea nihil apud eos but Þ very much diminiſh their 
certi eſt, nihil quod a ſci. proper Effect and Influence upon 
entia yeniaty . & 2 the Hearts and Lives of. Men. I 

paret, quia nemo Vu 42 . : 2 i 

incertum laborare. Ladant. inſtance in the Immortality of the 
lib. 3. Soul, the Certainty of a Future 
State, and © ihe Rewards and Pu- 


niſhments do be diſtributed in a Life to come, The 
Arguments, Which may be drawn from Reaſon 
and from the Nature of things, for the Proof of 
theſe great Truths; ſeem really (as I have before 
ſhown) to come very little ſhort of ſtrict Demon- 
ſtration: And accordingly the wiſeſt Philoſophers 
(as has likewiſe been ſhown before) did indeed 
ſometimes ſeem to have reaſoned themſelves into 
a firm Belief of them, and to have been full 
convinced of their Certainty and Reality; even 
ſo far as to apply them to excellent purpoſes and 
"uſes of Life. But then on the other hand, a 
Man cannot without ſome pity and concern gf 
Mind obſerve, how ſtrangely at other times t 
weight of the ſame Arguments ſeem to have 15 
IC TUES | (4 
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Cas it were) out of their Minds; and with what 
wonderful Diſſidence, Wavering and Unſteddineſs, 
they diſcourſe about the ſame Things. I do not 
here think it of any very great moment, that 
there were indeed ſome whole Sects of Philoſo- 


phers, who abſolutely, denied the Immortality of. 


the Soul, and peremptorily rejected all kind of Ex- 


pectation of a Life to come: ( Though, to be ſure, | 


this could not but in ſome meaſure ſhock the 
common People, and make them entertain ſome 
ſuſpicion. about the ſtrength of the Arguments 
uſed on the other ſide of the Queſtion by wiſer 
Men: Yet, I fay, ) it cannot be thought of any 
very great Moment, that ſome whole Sects of 
Philoſophers did indeed abſolutely deny the In- 
mortality of the Soul; Becauſe theſe Men were 
weak Reaſoners in other matters alſo, and plainly 
low and contemptible Philoſophers, in compari— 
ſon of thoſe greater Genius's we are now ſpeak- 
ing of. But that which I now obſerve, and which 
I fay cannot be obſerved without ſome pity and 
concern of Mind, is this ; that even thoſe Great 
Philoſophers themſelves, the very Beſt and Wi- 
ſeſt, and moſt conſiderate of them that ever li- 
ved ; notwithſtanding the undeniable ſtrength of 
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"the Arguments, which ſometimes convinced 
them of the Certainty of a Future State z. did yet 
at other times expreſs themſelves with ſo much 
heſitancy and unſteddineſs concerning it, as, with- 
out doubt, .could not but extremely hinder the 
proper Effect and Influence, which that moſt im- 


wed wy Conſideration ought to have upon the 


earts and Lives of Men, I am 
now, ſaid + Socrates a little before 
his Death, about to leave this 
World ; and ye are ſtill io continue 


in it: Whith of us have the better 


Part allotted to us, God only knows : 


+ "Epos pp dnvwewbvs, - 
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* Seeming 
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* Quod præter Deos negat 
ſcire quenquam, ſcit ipſe, u- 
trum melius ſit; nam dixit 
ante, Sed ſuum illud, nihil 
ut -ffirmet, tenet ad extre- 
mum. Cic. Tuſc. Ou. lib. 
1. 
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* Seeming to expreſs ſome Doubt- 
fulneſs, whether he ſhould have 
any Exiſtence after Death, or 
not. And again, at the End of 
his moſt admirable Diſcourſe con- 
cerning the Immortality of the 
Soul; I would have you to know, 
ſaid Þ he to his Friends who came 
to pay him their laſt Viſit, hat I 
bave great Hopes I am now going 
into the Company of Good Men : 


Zet 1 would not be too peremptory and confident con- 
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cerning it. But |. if Death be on- 
ly as it were a Tranſmigration from 
hence unto another place; And thoſe 
Things, which are told us, be in- 
deed true ; that thoſe who are dead 
to Us, do all Live there : Then e. 
So likewiſe Cicero, ſpeaking of 


the ſame Subject: I will endeavour, ſaith he, 


* Fa, quæ vis, ut potero, 
explicabo ; nec tamen quaſi 
Pythius Apollo, certa ut ſint 
& fixa quæ dixero; ſed ut 
— . unus è multis, 
probabilia conjectura Tequens. 
Ultra enim quò progrediar, 
quam ut veriſimilia videam, 
non habeo. Cic. Tuſe. Qu aſt. 
lib. 1. | 


+ Harum ſententiarum quæ 

vera fit, Deus aliquis viderit ; 

uz veriſimillima, magna Quz- 
tio eſt. Id. ibid. 


* 1o explain what you deſire ; yet 
IJ would not have you depend upon 
what I ſhall ſay, as cerlain and in- 
fallible ; But I may gueſs, as other 
Men do, at what ſhall ſeem moſt 
probable : And further than this, 
I cannot pretend to. go. Again: 
Which of thoſe two Opinions, 
ſaith | he, [| that the Soul is 
mortal, or that it is immortal, 
be True, God only knows ; Which 
of them is moſt Probable, is a. very 
Great Queſtian. And again in the 
ſame Diſcourſe, having brought 


all thoſe excellent Arguments before-mentioned in 
proof of the Immortality of the Soul; Zet we 


+S Tt nihil nimis oportet 


ought not, ſaith |. he, to be over- 
confident of it : For it often happens 
that 
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that we are ſtrongly affeted at 

rſt, with an acute Argument ; and 
yet a little while after, ſtagger in 
our Judgement and alter our O- 
pinion, even in clearer Matters 
than theſe ; For theſe Things muſt 
be confeſſed to have ſome obſcurity 
again: I know not how, faith * 
he, when I read the Arguments in 
proof of the SouPs Immortality, me- 
thinks I am fully convinced ; and 
yet after I have laid aſide the Book, 


and come to think and conſider of 


the Matter alone by my ſelf, pre- 
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confidere. Movemur enim ſæ- 

aliquo acutè concluſo: la- 
amus mutamuſq; ſententiam 
Clarioribus etiam in rebus; in 
his eſt enim aliqua obſcuritas. 
Id. ibid. 


in them, And 


* Neſcio quomodo, dum le- 
ah aſſentior ; cum poſui li- 
rum, & mecum ipſe de im- 
mortalitate animorum cæpi 
cogitare, aſſenſio omnis illa e- 
labitur. Id. ibid. 


ſently I find my ſelf fallen again inſenſibly into my old 
Doubts. From all which it appears, that notwith- 
ſtanding all the bright Arguments and acute Con- 
cluſions, and brave Sayings of the beſt Philoſo- 


phers; yet Life and Immortality 
were Þ not fully and ſatisfacto- 
rily brought to Light by bare natu- 
ral Reaſon ; but Men ſtill plainly 
ſtood in need of ſome farther and 
more compleat Diſcovery. 


+ Credebam facilè opinio- 
nibus magnorum virorum . 
rem gratiſſimam ¶ anime im- 
mortalitatem | promittentuum 
magis _” probantium. Se- 
nec. epiſt. 102. 

Adeo omnis illa tunc ſapi- 


entia Socratis, de induſtria venerat conſultæ æquanimitatis, non de fiducia 


compertz veritatis. Tertwullian. de Anima. 


4. Thoſe Things which the Philoſophers were And thoſe 
indeed the molt fully certain of, and did in good s 


meaſure underſtand ; ſuch as the Obligations of Vir- 


which they 


were in. 


zue, and the Will of God in matters of Morality |, deed cer- 
yet they were never able o prove and explain clear- tain of, yet 


ly and diſtinftly enough, to Perſons of all Capaci- 


they were 
not able ts 


ties, in order to their complete conviction and re- grove and 


formation. 


tive and learned, nice and ſubtle Diſputes ; than gb. 


| Firſt, becauſe moſt of their Diſcour- explain 
ſes upon theſe Subjects, have been rather ſpecula- goed A 


7 


practical and univerſally uſeful Inſtructions. They 


proved 


— — ¶ — 
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proved, by ſtrict and nice Argumentation, that 


the Practice 0 


F Virtue is wiſe and reaſonable and 


fit tobe choſen ; rather than that *tis of plain, nece/< 
ſary, and indiſpenſable Obligation ; And were able to 
2a the Will of God, only by ſuch abſtract and 
ſubtle Reaſonings, as the generality of Men had 
by no means eher Abilities or Opportunities to 
underſtand or be duly affected by. Their very 


'# Profefto omnis iſtorum 
difputatio, quanquam uberri- 
mos fontes virtutis & ſcien- 
tiæ contineat, tamen collata 
cum horum ¶ qui rempublicam 
mm; actis per fectiſq; re- 

us, vereor ne non tantum vi- 
deatur attuliſſe negotiis homi- 
num utillitatis, quantum Ohle 
zationem quandam Otii. Cic. 
de Repub. fragm. 

+ Eft, inquit Cicero, philo- 
ſophia paucis contenta judici- 
bus, multitudinem conſulto 
ipſa fugiens. ——— Maxi- 


mum itaq; argumentum eſt, 


philoſophiam neq; ipſam eſſe 
fapientiam; quod myſterium 
ejus, barba tantum celebratur 
& pallio. Lattant. lib. 3. 
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Profeſſion and manner of Life, 
led them to make their Philo- 
ſophy rather“ an Entertainment 
of leiſure time, a Trial of Wit and 
Parts, an Exerciſe of Eloquence, 
and of the Art and Skill of good 
Speaking; than an Endeavour to 
reform the Manners of Men, by 
ſhowing them their plain and ne- 
ceſſary Duty. And accordingly 
the Study of it, was, as Cicero Þ 
himſelf obſerves, unavoidably 
confined to a Few, and by no 
means fitted for the bulk and 
common ſort of Mankind : who, 
as they cannot judge of the true 
ſtrength of nice and abſtract Ar- 
nary ſo they will always be 
uſpicious of ſome Fallacy in 
them. None “ but Men of Parts 
and Learning, of Study and libe- 
ral Education, have been able to 
profit by the ſubtle Doctrine of 
Plato, or by the ſublime diſputa- 
tions of other Philoſophers ; 
whereas the Doctrine of. Morali- 
ty, which is the Rule of Life and 


- Manners, ought: to be plain, eaſy 


and familiar, and ſuited fully to 


the Capacities of all Men. Se- 


condly, 
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condly, Another Reaſon why the 
Philoſophers were never able to 
prove and explain clearly and di- 
ſtinly enough, even thoſe things 
of which they were the moſt Cer- 
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tain, to Perſons of all Capacities, in order to their 
complete conviction and reformation; was be- 
cauſe they never were able to frame to themſelves 
any complete, regular, and conſiſtent Syſtem or 
Scheme of things; but the Truths which they 


taught, were Þ ſingle and ſcatter- 
ed, accidental as it were, and hit 
upon by chance, rather than by 
any Knowledge of the whole true 


ſtate of Things; and conſequent- 


ly leſs univerſally convictive. No- 
thing could be more Certain, (as 
they all well knew, ) than that 
Virtue was unqueſtionably 1% be 
choſen, and the Practice of it to 
be recommended neceſſarily a- 
bove all things; And yet they 
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could never clearly and ſatisfaftorily make out, up- 
on what Principles originally, and for what End ulti- 
mately, this Choice was to be made; and upon 
what Grounds it was univerſally to be ſupported. 


Hence they perpetually + diſa- 
greed, oppoſed, and contradicted 
one another 1n all their Diſputa- 
tions to ſuch a degree, that St. 
Auſtin ſomewhere out of Varro 
reckons up no leſs then 280 O- 
pinions concerning that one Queſ- 


Nec, quid defendere de- 
beant, ſcientes; nec quid re- 
futare. Incurſantq; paſſim fi- 
ne delectu omnia quæ aſſerunt, 
12 diſſentiunt. Lactant. 

7. 


tion, What was the Chief Good or Final Happineſs 


of Man. 


The Effect of all which Differences 


could not, without doubt, but be a mighty hind- 


rance to that Conviction and 


general Influence, 


which That great Truth, in the Certainty whereof 


they 
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they All clearly agreed, (namely, that the Practice 
of Virtue was neceſſary and indiſpenſable, ) ought 
to have had upon the Minds and Lives of Men. 
This whole Matter, is excellently ſet forth by Lace 


/ 

* Totam igitur veritatem , 
& omne divinæ religionis ar- 
canum Philoſophi attigerunt. 
Sed aliis refellentibus, deten- 
dere id, quod invenerant, ne- 
quiverunt; quia ſingulis ratio 
non quadravit; nec ea, quæ 
vera ſenſerant, in ſummam re- 
digere potuerunt. Lactant. lib. 


7. 


tantius : The Philoſophers, faith * 
he, take them All together, did in- 
deed diſcover all the particular Doc- 
trines of true Religion; But becauſe 
each one indeavoured to confute 
what the others aſſerted ; and no 
One's ſingle Scheme was in all its 
parts conſiſtent, and agreeable to 
Reaſon and Truth; and none of 
them were able to collect into One 


whole and Entire Scheme, the ſeveral Truths diſperſed 
among them All ; therefore they are not able to main- 
tain and defend what they had diſcovered. And a- 
gatn 3 having ſet down a brief ſummary of the 
whole Doctrine and Deſign of true Religion, from 
the Original to the Conſummation of all Things; 


+ Quam ſummam, quia 
Philoſophi non comprehende- 
runt; nec veritatem compre- 
hendere protuerunt; quamvis 
ea ferè, quibus ſumma ipſa 
conſtat, & viderint & expli- 
caverint. Sed diverſi ac di- 
versè illa omnia protulerunt, 
non annectentes nec cauſas re- 
rum, nec conſequentias, nec 
rationes; ut ſummam illam, 
quæ continet univer ſa, & com- 
pingerent & complerent. Lac- 
tant. lib. 7. 

Quod fi extitiſſet aliquis 

ui veritatem ſparſam per 
ſingulos, per ſectaſq; diffuſam, 
colligeret in unum, ac redige- 
ret in corpus; is profeto non 
diſſentiret à nobis. Sed hoc 
nemo facere, niſi veri peritus 
ac ſciens, poteſt. Verùm 


ſtanding that they 


This Entire Scheme, ſays Þ he, be- 
cauſe the Philoſophers were ignorant 
of, therefore they were not able to 
comprehend the Truth; notwith- 
ſaw and diſcover- 
ed ſingly, almoſt all the Particulars 
of which the whole Scheme conſiſts. 
But this was done by different Men 
and at different Times and in diffe- 
rent Manners ; (with various Mix- 
tures of different Errours, in what 
every one diſcovered of Truth 
ſingly ;) and without finding the 
Connexion of the Cauſes, and Conſe- 
quences and Reaſons of Things ; from 
the mutual Dependencies of which, 
the Compleatneſs and Perfection of 
the whole Scheme ariſes. 9 
4 
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had there been any Man, who could autem non nifi ejus ſeire eſt; 


„ Jui fit doctus a Deo. Id. i: 


have colletted and put together in ½ 


Order all the ſeveral Truths, which 
were taught ſingly and ſcatteredly 


by Philoſophers of all the different Sefs, and have 
made up out of them One Entire conſiſtent Scheme; 
truly be would not bave differed much from Us 


Chriſtians : But This, it was not poſſible for any man 


And thoſe 


to do, without baving the true Syſtem of Things firſt . 


Revealed to him, 


which they 


5. Laſtly ; Even thoſe Things, which the Phi- were able 


fo prove 


loſophers were not only Themſelves certain of, . 
but which they have alſo been able to prove and plain clear- 
explain to Others, with ſufficient clearneſs and and dif 


plainneſs ; ſuch as are the moſt obvious and neceſſary 


tindtly e- 
nough, 7 


Duties of Liſe; they have not yet had Authority hey h 
enough to inforce and inculcate upon Men's Minds v0 /offici- 
with ſo ſtrong an Impreſſion, as to influence and * 4*tho- 


govern the general Practice of the World. 


ay rity to in- 
The force in 


Truths which they proved by ſpeculative Reaſon, Praclice. 


* wanted ſtil] ſome more ſenſible 
Authority to back them, and 
make them of more Force and 
Efficacy in Practice; And the ＋ 
Precepts which they laid down, 


however evidently reaſonable and 7: 


br to be obeyed, ſeemed ſtill to 
want Weight, and to be but the 
Precepts of Men, Hence 4 none 
of the Philoſophers, even of 
thoſe who taught the cleareſt and 
certaineſt Truths, and offered the 
beſt and wiſeſt Inſtructions, and 
inforced them with the ſtrongeſt 
Moli ves that could be; were yet 
ever able to work any remarka- 
ble Change, in the Minds and 
Lives of any conſiderable Part 


* Platonis documenta, quam» 
vis ad rem multum conferant, 
tamen parum habent Firmita« 
tis ad probandam & implen- 
dam veritatem. Lactant. lib, 


+ Quid, ergo? nihilne illi 
[ Philoſophi] ſimile præcipi- 
unt ? Imo permulta, & ad ve- 
rum frequenter accedunt, Sed 
nihil ponderis habent illa præ- 
cepta, quia ſunt humana ; & 
auttorirate majori, id eſt, divi- 
na illa carent, Nemo igitur 
credit; quia tam ſe hominem 
putat eſſe qui audit, quam eſt 
ille qui audit, quam eſt il- 


le qui præcipit. Lectant. lib. 
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of Mankind; as the Preaching 
of Chriſt and his Apoſtles unde- 
niably did. Nor does it appear 
in Hiſtory that“ any Number of 
Socrates's or Plato's Followers, 
were convinced of the Excellency 
of true Virtue, or the Certainty 
of its final Reward, in ſuch a 
manner'as to be willing to lay 
down their Lives for its ſake; as 
innumerable of the Diſciples of 
Chriſt, are known to have done. 
In Speculation indeed, it may per- 
haps ſeem poſſible, that notwith- 
ſtanding it muſt be confeſſed Phi- 
loſophy cannot diſcover any com- 
pleat and ſatisfactory Remedy for 
paſt Miſcarriages, yet the Pre- 
cepts and Motives offered by the 
beſt Philoſophers, might at leaſt 
be ſufficient to amend and reform 
Men's Manners for the future, 
But in Experience and Practice it 
hath on the contrary appeared to 
be altogether impoſſible, for Phi- 


loſophy and bare Reaſon to reform Mankind ef- 
fectually, without the Aſſiſtance of ſome higher 
Principle. For, though the bare natural Poſſibi- 
lity of the thing, cannot indeed eaſily be denied; 


+ Nam f, conſenſu omni- 
um Philoſophorum, ſapienti- 
am nemo aſſequitur; in ſum- 
mis malis omnes ſumus, qui- 
bus vos optimè conſultum a 
Diis immortalibus dicitis. Nam 
ut nihil intereſt utrum ge- 
mo valeat, an nemo poſſit va- 
lere; ſic non intelligo quid 


yet in this Caſe (as Cicero excel- 
lently expreſſes Þ it, )in like man- 
ner as in Phyſick it matters nothing, 
whether a Diſeaſe be ſuch as that 
no Man does, or no Man Can re- 
cover from it; ſo neither does it 
make any difference, whether by 
Philoſophy no Man is, or no Man 
can be made wiſe and good. So 
that 
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that, without ſome greater Help iaterſit, utrum nemo ſit ſapi- 


and Aſſiſtance, Mankind is plain- 
ly left in a very bad Slate. Indeed 
in the original uncorrupted State of Humane Na- 
ture, before the Mind of Man was depraved with 
prejudicate Opinions, corrupt Aﬀections, and 
vicious Inclinations, Cuſtoms, and Habjts ; right 
Reaſon may juſtly be ſuppoſed to have been a 
ſufficient Guide, and a principle powerful enough 
to preſerve Men in the conſtant Practice of their 
Duty. But in the preſent Circumſtances and Con- 
dition of Mankind, the wiſeſt and moſt ſenſible 
of the Philoſophers themſelves have not been 
backward to complain, that they found the Under- 
. ſtandings of Men fo dark and cloudy, their Wills ſo 
byaſſed and inclined to Evil, their Paſſions ſo outra- 
gious and rebelling againſt Reaſon ; that they lookt 
upon the Rules and Laws of right Reaſon, as 
very hardly practicable, and which they had very 
little Hopes of ever being able to perſwade the 
World to ſubmit to. In a word, they confeſſed 
that Humane Nature was ſtrangely corrupted; and 
they acknowledged this Corruption to be a Diſeaſe 
whereof they knew not the true Cauſe, and could 
not find out a ſufficient Remedy. So that the 
great Duties of Religion, were laid down by them 
as Matters of Speculation and Diſpute, rather than 
as the Rules of Action; and not ſo much urged 
upon the Hearts and Lives of Men, as propoſed to the 
Admiration of thoſe, who thought them hardly 
pou ble to be effectually practiſed by the genera- 
ity of Men. To remedy all theſe Diſorders, and 
conquer all theſe Corruptions; there was plainly 
wanting ſome extraordinary and ſupernatural 4/- 
fiſtance ; which was above che reach of bare Rea- 
ſon and Philoſophy to procure, and yet without 
which the Philoſophers them- 


Natura Deor. lib. 3. 


ens, an nemo eſſe poſſite, Cic, de 


* * Nemo unquam vir mag- 
ſelves were ſenſible there * could |. fine — Aftatn fult. 


never be any truly Great Men. Cicero. 
VII. For 
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VII. For theſe Reaſons there was plainly wanting 

4 Divine Revelation, to recover Mankind out 
their univerſally degenerate Eſtate, into a State ſui. 
table to the original Excellency of their Nature. Which 
Divine Revelation, both the Neceſſities of Men, and 
their natural Notions of God, gave them reaſonable 
ground to pelt and hope for: As appears from the 
acknowledgments which the beſt and wiſeſt of the Hea- 
then Philoſophers themſelves have made, of their 
Senſe of the neceſſity and want of ſuch a Revelation; 
and from their Expreſſions of the Hopes they had en- 
tertaized, that God would ſome time or other vouch- 

ſafe it unto them, 

A Divine 1. There was plainly wanting a Divine Revela- 
Revelation tion, to recover Mankind out of their univerſal 
— corruption and degeneracy; And without ſuch a 
for 166 re. Revelation, it was not poſſible that the World 
covery of ſhould ever be effeCtually reformed. For If (as 
Mankind. has been before particularly ſhown ) the groſs and 
ſtupid Ignorance, the innumerable Prejudices and 
vain Opinions, the ſtrong Paſſions and Appetites 
of Senſe, and the many vicious Cuſtoms and Ha- 
bits, which the generality of Mankind continually 
labour under ; make it undeniably too difficult a 
Work, tor Men of all Capacities to diſcover eve- 
ry One for himſelf, by the bare Light of Nature, 
all the particular Branches of their Duty; but 
Moſt men, in the preſent State of Things, have 
manifeſtly need of much Teaching, and particular 
[nſtruction: F thoſe who were beſt able to diſco- 
ver the Truth and inſtruct others therein, namely 
the Wiſeſt and Beſt of the Philoſophers, were 
Themſelves unavoidably altogether ignorant of 
ſome Doctrines, and very doubtful and uncertain | 
of others, abſolutely neceſſary to the bringing a- 
bout that great Znd, the Reformation of Man- 
kind: I thoſe Truths, which they were 2 
elves 
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ſelves very certain of, they were not yet able to 
prove and explain clearly enough, to vulgar Un- 
derſtandings : F even thoſe things which they 
proved ſufficiently, and explained with all clear- 
neſs they had not yet Authority enough to in- 
force and inculcate upon Men's Minds with fo 
ſtrong an Impreſſion, as to influence and govern 
the general Practice of the World ; nor precended 
to afford Men any ſupernatural Aſſiſtance, which 
yet was very neceſſary to fo great a Work: And 
if, after all, in the diſcovery of ſuch matters as 
are the great Motives of Religion, Men are apt to 
be more eaſily worked upon, and more ſtrongly 
affected, by good Teſtimony, than by the ſtrict- 
eſt abſtract Arguments; So that, upon the whole, 
*tis plain the Philoſophers were never by any 
means well qualified to reform Mankind with any 
conſiderable Succeſs : Then there was evidently 
wanting ſome particular Revelation, which might 
ſupply all theſe Defects. There was plainly a Ne- 
ceſſity of ſome particular Revelation, to diſcover 
jn what Manner, and with what 
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Kind of external Service, God 
might acceptably be worſaipped. 
There was a Neceſlity of ſome 
particular Revelation, to diſcover 
what Expiation God would ac- 
cept for Sin; by which the Au- 
thority, Honour, and Dignity 
of his Laws might be effectually 
vindicated, There was a neceſſi- 
ty of ſome particular Revelation, 
to | give Men full aſſurance of 


the Truth of thoſe great Motives pub 


of Religion, the Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments of a future State; which, 
notwithſtanding the ſtrongeſt Ar- 


guments of Reaſon, W could 
2 
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not yet forbear doubting of. In fine, there was 
a Neceſſity of ſome parlicular Divine Revelation, 
to * make the whole Doctrine 
; of Religion clear and obvious to 
er * _ = 8 all Capacities, to add Weight and 
—_ — 7 5 2.77 . 255 Authority to the plaineſt Pre- 
# eue TH d 89 a» d- cepts, and to furniſh Men with 
baun, © fun Obs vwryeire. Plato extraordinary A/iſtances to ena- 
23 ble them to overcome the Cor- 
ruptions of their Nature. And 
without the Aſſiſtance of ſuch a Revelation, 'tis 
manifeſt it was not poſſible that the World could 
ever be effeCtually reformed. Je may een give o- 
ä , wer, ſaith + Socrates, all Hopes of 
+ Eire Tor Mauro x. ba. amending Mens Manners for the fu- 
OTE Mere 4, && n ru 
2 eas 6 Otbe knie Ias, lure, unleſs God be pleaſed to ſend 
xndopur0; bud. Plato in Apolog. you ſome Other perſon to inſtruct 
os ea And Plato: Whatever, ſaith 
* 5 * 42 2 he, is ſet right and as it ſhouid 
reiaie ij arg ToTHar, Ox be, in the preſent Evil ſlate of the 
puriges iro edv. Plato de Re- Mord; can be ſo only by the par- 
1 ticular Interpoſition of God. 
That is 2. Since therefore there was plainly and confeſ- 
wi 13, ſedly wanting a Divine Revelation, to relieve the 
able to the . 1 g 
dictates of Neceſſities of Men in their Natural State; And 
Nature fince no Man can preſume to ſay, that *tis incon- 
Bog ſiſtent with any of the Attributes of God, or un- 
expe or becoming the Wiſdom of the Creator of all things, 
hope for to ſupply that Want; to reveal to his Creatures 
ſuch a di more fully the way to Happineſs ; to make more 
Forge particular diſcoveries of his Will to them ; to ſet 
before them in a clearer Light, the Rewards and 
Puniſhments of a future State; to explain in what 
manner he will be pleaſed to be worſhipped ; and to 
declare what Satisfaction he will accept for Sin, 
and upon what Conditions he will receive return- 
ing Sinners; Nay ſince, on the contrary, it ſeems 
mare ſuitable to our natural Notions of the Good- 


Ws | neſs 
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neſs and Mercy of God, to ſuppoſe that he ſhould 
do all this, than not: It follows undeniably, that 
it was moſt reaſonable, and agreeable to the dic- 
tates of Nature, to ex pelt or bope for ſuch a di- 
vine Revelation. The generality of the Heathen 
World, who were far more equal and leſs preju- 
diced Judges in this matter, than modern Deiſts; 
were ſo fully perſuaded, that the great Rules for 
the Conduct of Humane Life, muſt receive their 
Authority from Heaven; that their chief Law- 
givers thought it not a ſufficient recommendati- 
on of their Laws, that they were agreeable to the 
Light of Nature; unleſs they pretended alſo, 
that they received them from God. But I have 
no need in this Argument, to make uſe of the 
Examples of Idolatrous Law-givers. The Philo- 
ſophers themſelves, the Beſt and Wiſeſt, and the 
leaſt Superſtitious of them, that ever lived; were 
not aſhamed to confeſs openly, their Senſe of the 
Want of a Divine Revelation; and to declare 
their Judgment, that it was moſt natural and tru- 
ly agreeable to right and ſound Reaſon, to Hope 
for ſomething of that Nature. There is, beſides 
the ſeveral places before cited, a moſt excellent 
Paſſage in Plato to this purpoſe; one of the moſt 
remarkable Paſſages indeed in his whole Works ; 
though not quoted by any that I have met with; 
which therefore I think highly worthy to be tranſ- 
cribed at large, as a juſt and. unanſwerable Re- 
roach to all thoſe who deny that there is any 
ant or Need of a Revelation. 
It ſeems beſt to me, ſaith “ Socra- * £0K: Eu wir & dbnet 
tes to one of his Diſciples, that Hie, #99, ire, . — 
we expect quietly z nay 'tis abſolute- 2. 4 448, 2, dr ae et 
ly neceſſary, that we wait with  »; rh; νονοτν⁰ . AAK. 
patience, till fuch time as we can Hir: is mupiom 6 2490+ òres, 
Learn certainly, how we ought to aligns": A aan 22 3 
beba ve our ſelves both towa 4 — 2 
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[If it be ſuppoſed that Socrates 
in this paſſage means Himſ-lf, 
| (which is very difticult; ) yet 
" it nevertheleſs very lively re- 
preſents the great Senſe which 
the moſt conliderate Heathens 
had, of their Want of ſome 
Extraordinary laſtruction.] 
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and towards Men, When will that 
time come, replies the Diſciple z 
and who is it that will teach us 
tbis? For methinks I earneſtly de- 
fire to ſee and know Who the Per- 
ſon is, that will do it. It is one, 
anſwers Socrates, who has now a 
Concern for you. But in like man- 
ner as Homer relates, that Miner- 
va look away the Miſt from before 
Diomedes's Eyes, that he might be 
able to diſtinguiſh one Perſon from 
another ;, ſo lis neceſſary that the 


 Mift which is now before your 


Mind, be firſt taken away, that 
afterwards you may learn to diſtin- 
guiſh rightly between Good and 
Evil; for, as yet, you are not 
able to do it. Let the Perſon you 
mentioned, replies the Diſciple, 
take away this Miſt, or what- 
ever elſe it be, as ſoon as he pleaſes : 
For I am willing to do any thing 
he ſhall direft, whoſoever this 
Perſon be, ſo that I may but be- 
come a good Man, Nay, anſwers 
Socrates, That Perſon has a won- 
derful readineſs and willingneſs to 
do all this for you. It will be 
beſt then, replies the Difciple, 
to forbear offering any more Sa- 


crijices, till the time that this Perſon appears, 
4ou judge very well, anſwers Socrates ; it will be 


mich ſafer ſo to do, than to run fo great a hazard 
of offering Sacrifices, which you know not <hetber 
they are acceptable to God or no. Well then, replies 
the Diſciple, we will Then make our Offerings io the 
Gods, Tohen That Day comes; And 1 hope, God wil- 
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ling, it may not be far off, And in another place, 
the ſame Author having given a large Account of 
that moſt excellent Diſcourſe, which Socrates made 
a little before his Death, concerning the great 
Doctrines of Religion, the Immortality of the 
of a Life to come; he 
introduces one of his . Diſciples replying in the 


Soul, and the Certainty 


following manner: I am, faith * 
he, of the ſame Opinion with you, 
O Socrates, concerning theſe things ; 
that, to diſcover the certain Truth 
of them, in this preſent Life, is ei- 
ther abſolutely impoſſible for us, or 
at leaſt exceeding difficult, Yet not 
to enquire with our utmoſt diligence 
into what can be ſaid about them, 
or to give over our Inquiry before 
de have carried our ſearch as far 
as poſſible, is the ſign of a mean 
and low Spirit. On the contrary, 
we ought therefore by all means to 
do one of theſe two things; either, 
by hearkening to Inſtruftion, and by 
our own diligent Study, to find out 
the Truth ; or, if that be abſolutely 
impoſſible, then to fix our Foot upon 
that which to humane Reaſon, af- 
ter the utmoſt ſearch, appears beſt 
and moſt probable ; and, truſting to 
That, venture upon that bottom to 
direct the courſe of our Lives accord- 
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ingly. Unleſs a Man could have ſtill ſome more ſure 
and certain Conduct to carry him through this Life , 
ſuch as a Divine Diſcovery of the Truth would be, 
I ſhall mention but one Inſtance more, and that 
is of Porphyry ; who, though he lived after our 
Saviour's time, and had a moſt inveterate hatred 
to the Chriſtian Revelation in particular, yet 
= X 4 con- 
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* Quum autem dicit Por- 
phyrius, in primo de Regreſſu 
Anime libro, nondum recep- 


tum in unam quandam ſectam 


quæ univerſalem viam animæ 
contineat liberandæ, rondumg; 
in ſuam notitiam eandem vi- 
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* confeſſes. in general, that he 
was ſenſible there was wanting 
ſome univerſal Method of deliver- 


ing Mens Souls, which no Sect 
of Philoſophy had yet found 
Out. 19 


am hiſtoriali cognitione per- | | Tor 
latam; procul dubio confitetur, eſſe aliquam ; ſed nondum in ſuam ve» 
niſſe notitiam. Ita ei non ſufficiebat quicquid de anima liberanda ſtu- 
dioſiſſime didicerat, ſibique, vel potius akib, noſſe ac tenere videbatur. 
Sentiebat enim adhuc ſibi deefle aliquam præſtantiſſimam auctoritatem; 
quam de re tanta ſequi oporteret. Auguſtin. De Civitate Dei, lib. 10. 


c. 32. 


3. This Senſe of the Antient and Wiſeſt Phi- 
of Modes loſophers, is much departed from by Modern De- 
Deiſts, in iſts, who contend that there was no Want, no 
denying the Need of a Revelation ; that Philoſophy and right 
197 Frag Reaſon was of it ſelf ſufficiently able, to inſtruct 
Revelation. and preſerve Men in the Practice of their Duty; 
and that nothing was to be expected from Reve- 
lation. But beſides what has been already intima- 
ted concerning the extreme Barbarity of the pre- 
ſent Heathen World, and what the Philoſophers 
both Greeks and Latins have confeſſed concerning 
the State of the more civilized Nations wherem 
they lived; I think we may ſafely appeal even to 
our Adverſaries themſelves, whether the Teſtimo- 
ny of Chriſt, (without conſidering at preſent what 
Truth and Evidence it has, ) concerning the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, and the Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments of a Future State, have not had ( not+' 
withſtanding all the Corruptions of Chriſtians ) 
viſibly in Experience and Effect 
a greater and more powerful In- 


The unrea- 
ſonableneſs 
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fluence upon the Lives and Acti- 
ons of Men, than the Reaſonings 
of all the Philoſophers that ever 
were in the World: heather cre- 

| . dible 
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dible Teſtimony, and the Belief 
and Authority of Revelation, be 
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(copras woah, Origen, adverſe 
Celſ. lib. 1. 


not in it ſelf as it were a Light held to the Con- 
ſciences of ſtupid and careleſs Men; and the moſt 
natural and proper Means that can be imagined, to 
awaken and rouze up many of thoſe, who would 
be little affected with all the ſtrict Arguments and 


abſtract Reaſonings in the World. 


And, to bring 


this matter to a ſhort Iſſue; whether in Chriſtian 
Countries, (at leaſt where- Chriſtianity is profeſſed 


in any tolerable degree of Purity, ) 
the generality even Þ of the mea- 
ner and moſt vulgar and ignorant 
People have not Truer-and Wor- 
thier Notions of God, more juſt 
and right Apprehenſions con- 
cerning his Attributes and Per- 
fections, a deeper Senſe of the 
Difference of Good and Evil, a 


greater regard to moral Obliga- 


tions and to the plain and moſt 


neceſſary Duties of Life, and a 
more firm and univerſal Expecta- 
tion of a Future State of Rewards 
and Puniſnments; than in any 
Heathen Country, any conſide- 


rable Number of Men were ever 


3 


found ito have had. 


It may here perhaps be pretended by 
norance and undeniable N 


Deiſts, that the great Ig 


corruptneſs of the whole Heathen World, has al- 
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ways been owing; not to any abſolute Inſufficien- velaon. 
cy of the Light of Nature it ſelf, but merely to 
the Fault of the ſeveral particular Perſons, in not 
ſufficiently improving that Light; and that Deiſts 
Now, in places where Learning and right Reaſon 
are cultivated, are well able to diſcover and ex- 
plain all the Obligations and Motives of Mora- 


lity, 
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lity, without believing any thing of Revelation. 
But this, even though it were true, (as, in the 
Senſe they intend, it by no means is; becauſe, as 
has been before ſhown, there are ſeveral very ne- 
ceſſary Truths not poſſible to be diſcovered with 
any certainty by the bare Light of Nature; But) 
ſuppoſing it, I ſay, to be true, that all the Ob- 
ligations and Motives of Morality could poſſibly be 
diſcovered and explained clearly, by the mere 
Light of Nature alone; yet even This would 
not at all prove, that there is no need of Reve- 
lation. For, whatever the bare Natural Poſſibility 
was; *tis certain in Fa, the Wiſeſt Philoſophers 
of Old, * never were able to do it to any effectual 
purpoſe, but always willingly acknowledged 
that they ſtill wanted ſome higher Aſſiſtance. 
And as to the great Pretences of Modern Deiſts; 
tis to be obſerved, that the clearneſs of moral 
Reaſonings was much improved, and the Regard 
to a future State very much increaſed, even in 
Heathen Writers, after the coming of Chrift. 
And almoſt all the Things that are ſaid wiſely 
and truly by modern Deiſts, are plainly borrow- 
ed from That Revelation, which they refuſe to 
imbrace; and without which, they could never 
have been able to have ſaid the ſame things. 
Now, indeed, when our whole Duty, with its 
true motives, 1s clearly revealed to us ; its Pre- 
cepts appear plainly agreeable to Reaſon ; and 
Conſcience readily approves what is Good, as it 
condemns what is Evil: Nay, after our Duty is 
thus made known to us, *tis eaſy not only to fee 
its agreement with Reaſon, but alſo to begin and 
deduce its Obligation from Reaſon. But had we 
been utterly Jeffirure of all revealed Light ; then, 
to have diſcovered our Duty in all points, with 
the true motives of it, merely by the * of 
natural Reaſon; would have been a work of 

4. Nicety, 
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Nicety, Pains and Labour; like groping for an 
unknown way, in the obſcure Twilight. What 
ground have any Modern Deiſts to imagine, that 
if they themſelves had lived without the Light of 
the Goſpel, they ſhould have been wiſer than So- 
crates and Plato and Cicero ? How are they cer- 
tain, they ſhould have made ſuch a right uſe of 
their Reaſon, as to have diſcovered the Truth ex- 
actly, without being any way led aſide by Preju- 
dice or Neglect? If their Lot had been among 
the Vulgar; how are they ſure they ſhould have 
been ſo happy, or ſo conſiderate, as not to have 
been involved in that Idolatry and Superſtition, 
which overſpread the whole World? If they had 
joyned themſelves to the Philoſophers, which Sect 
would they have choſen to have followed ? And 
what Book would they have reſolved upon, to 
be the adæquate Rule of their Lives and Conver- 
ſations ? Or, if they ſhould have ſet up for Them- 


ſelves, how are they certain they ſhould have 


been skilful and unprejudiced enough, to have 
deduced the ſeveral Branches of their Duty, and 
applied them to the ſeveral Caſes of Life, by Ar- 
gumentation and dint of Reaſon? *Tis one thing to 
ſee that thoſe Rules of Life, which are before- 
hand plainly and particularly laid before us, are 
perfectly agreeable to Reaſon 3 and another thing 
to find out thoſe Rules _——_ by the Light of 
Reaſon, without their having firſt been any other- 
wiſe made known. We ſee that even many of 
thoſe, who profeſs to govern their Lives by the 
plain written Rule of an inſtituted and revealed Re- 
ligion, are yet moſt miſerably ignorant of their 
Duty; And how can any Man be ſure he ſhould 
have made ſo good Improvement of his Reaſon, 
as to have underſtood it perfetly in all its parts, 
without any ſuch help? We ſee that many of 
thoſe, who profeſs to believe firmly that great and 

. | f everlaſting 
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everlaſting Happineſs, which Chriſt has promiſed 
to Obedience; and that great and eternal Miſery, 
which Chriſt has threltned to Diſobedience ; are 
yet hurried away by their Luſts and Paſſions to 
tranſgreſs the Conditions of' that Covenant, to 
which theſe Promiſes and theſe Threatnings are 
annexed. And how can any Man be ſure he 
ſhould be able to overcome thoſe great Tempta- 
tions, if theſe mighty Motives were leſs diſtincil 
known, or leſs powerfully inforced ? But ſuppoſe 
he could, and that by ſtrength of Reaſon he 
could demonſtrate to himſelf theſe things with 
all clearneſs and diſtinfIneſs ; yet could All Men do 
ſo? Aſſuredly all Men are not equally capable of 
being Philoſophers, though all Men are equally ob- 
liged to be Religious. At leaſt thus much is cer- 
tain, that the Rewards and Puniſhments of ano- 
ther World, the great Motives of Religion, can- 
not be ſo powerfully inforced, to the influencing 
the Lives and Practice of all forts of Men, by 
one who ſhall undertake to demonſtrate the rea- 
lity of them by abſtra& Reaſon and Arguments; 
as by one who ſhowing ſufficient Credentials of 
his having been himſelf in that other State, ſhall 
aſſure them of the Truth and certainty of theſe 
things. But after all, the Queſtion does not real- 
ly le here. The Truth, at the bottom, is plain- 
ly This. All the great Things that Modern De- 
iſts affect to ſay of right Reaſon, as to its ſuffici- 
ency in diſcovering the Obligations and Motives 
of Morality ; is only a Pretence, to be made uſe 
of, when they are oppoſing Chriſtianity, At other 
times, and in reality, they have no hearty regard 
for Morality, nor for the natural Evidences of the 
Certainty of a Future State. They are willing 
enough to believe, that Men periſh abſolutely at 


Death; And ſo they have no concern to ſupport 


effectually the Cauſe of Virtue, nor care to make 
| Out 
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out any conſiſtent Scheme of Things; but una- 
voidably recur, in Truth, to downright Atheiſm. 
At leaff, in the Manners of moſt of them, tis 
too plain and apparent, that abſolute Libertiniſm 
is the thing they really aim at; And however 
their Creed may pretend to be the Creed of De- 
iſts, yet almoſt always their Practice is the Practice 
of very Atheiſts. | 
4. To return therefore to the Argument. Te God 

From what has been ſaid upon this Head, it ap- 7%: yer 
pears plainly, that *tis agreeable to the natural ld, _ 
Hopes and Expectations of Men, that is, of afordMen 
Right Reaſon duly improved; to ſuppoſe God he Help 
making ſome particular Revelation of his Will to ; Cares 
Mankind, which may ſupply the undeniable De- | 
fects of the Light of Nature. And at the ſame 

time, *tis evident that ſuch a thing is by no means 
unworthy of the Divine Wiſdom, or inconſiſtent 

with any of the Attributes of God; but rather, 

on the contrary moſt ſuitable to them. Conſe- 
quently, conſidering the manifold Wants and Ne- 

ceſſities of Men, and the abundant Goodneſs and 

Mercy of God; there is great Ground from right 

Reaſon and the Light of Nature, to believe, that 

God would not always leave Men wholly deſtitute 

of ſo needful an Aſſiſtance, but would at ſome 

time or other actually afford it them. Yet it 

does not from hence at all follow, (as ſome have 
imagined, ) that God is Obliged to make ſuch a Re» 
velation. For then it muſt needs have been given 

in all Ages, and to all Natiohs ; and might have 

been claimed and demanded. as of Juſtice, rather 

than wiſhed for and deſired as of Mercy and con- 
deſcending Goodneſs. But the forementioned 
Conſiderations are ſuch as might afford Men rea- 

ſonable ground to Hope for ſome Favour of this 
kind, to be conferred at ſuch Time, and in ſuch 
Manner, and upon ſuch Perſons, as ſhould _ 

| | be 
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beſt to ſupreme infinite Wiſdom : At leaſt, they 

might well diſpoſe and prepare Men before-hand, 

whenever any Doctrine ſhould come accompanied- 

with juſt and good Evidence of its being ſuch a 

Revelation, to believe and embrace it with all 
readineſs. | 

Want of lt has been made uſe of, by ſ̃ a modern Author, 

12 as his principal and ſtrongeſt Argument againſt 

22 the reaſonableneſs of believing any Revelation at 

tion againſt all; that ' tis confeſſed there has been no Revela- 

the Truth tion univerſally owned and embraced as ſuch, either 

83 in all Ages, or by all nations in any Age. He 

+ Oracles Pretends to acknowledge, that if the Doctrine of 

of Realon, Chriſtianity was univerſally entertained, he would 

z 197» not doubt of its being truly a Revelation of the 

Ke. Will of God to Mankind. But ſince, in Fact, 

there is no inſtituted Religion univerſally received 

as a Divine Revelation; and there are ſeveral Na- 

tions to whom the Chriſtian Doctrine in particular, 

was never ſo much as preached, nor ever came to 

their knowledge at all; he concludes, that, what 

is not univerſal and equally made known to All 

Men, cannot be needful for Any; and conſequent- 

ly, that there never was any real Want of a Re- 

velation at all, nor any ground to think any fur- 

ther Aſſiſtance neceſſary to enable Men to anſwer 

all the Ends of their Creation than the bare 

Light of Nature. This is the Summ and Strength 

of this Author's Reaſoning ; and herein all the 

Deniers of Revelation agree with him. Now, 

(not to take notice here, that *tis by no means im- 

poſſible, but all Men — capable of recei- 

ving ſome Benefit from a Revelation, which yet 

a great part of them may have never heard of; 

If theſe Mens Reaſoning was true, it would fol- 

low by the ſame Argument, that neither was Na- 

tural Religion neceſſary to inable Men to anſwer 

the ends of their Creation, For, though _ = 

ru 
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Truths of Natural Religion, are indeed certainly 
diſcoverable by the due uſe of right Reaſon a- 
lone; yet *tis evident All Men are not indued 
with the ſame Faculties and Capacities, nor have 
they All equally afforded to them the ſame means 
of making that diſcovery: As theſe Gentlemen 
themſelves upon ſome occaſions are willing enough 
to own, when they are deſcribing the barbarous 
Ignorance of ſome poor Indian Nations. And 
conſequently, the knowledge of Natural Religi- 
on being, in Fact, by no means univerſal ; it 
will follow that there is no great Neceſſity even 
of That ; but that Men may = very _ with» 
out it, in performing the Functions of the Ani- 


mal Life, and directing themſelves wholly by the 


_—__y — And thus theſe Gentlemen 
muſt at la orced to let go all moral Obliga- 
tions, and ſo recur — to abſolute — 4 
iſm. The Truth is: As God was not obliged, 
to make all his Creatures equal ; to make Men, 
Angels; or to endue All Men, with the ſame Fa- 
culties and Capacities as Any; So neither is he 
bound to make All Men capable of the ſame De- 
gree or the ſame Kind of Happineſs, or to afford 
All Men the very ſame means and opportunities of 


obtaining it. There is ground enough, from the 


conſideration of the manifeſt corruption of Hu- 
mane Nature, to be ſo far ſenſible of the Want of 


a Divine Revelation, as that right Reaſon and 


the Light of Nature it ſelf will lead a wiſe and 
conſiderate Man to think it very probable, that 


the infinitely merciful and good God may actually 
vouchſafe to afford Men ſome ſuch ſupernatural 


Aſſiſtance : And conſequently ſuch a Perfon will 
be very willing, ready, and prepared to enter- 
tain a Doctrine which ſhall at any time come at- 
tended with juſt and good Evidence of its being 
truly a Revelation of the Will of God, Bur it 


does 
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does not at all from hence follow, either that God 
is abſolutely bound to make ſuch a Revelation 
or that, if he makes it, it muſt equally be made 
to All Men; or that, ſince in Fact it is not made 
to All, therefore there is no reaſon to believe that 
there is any Need or any Probability of its being 
made to Any. 


VIII. There is no other Religion now in the 
World, but the Chriſtian, that has any juſt pretence 
or tolerable appearance of Reaſon, to be eſteemed ſuch 
a Divine Revelation: And therefore, if Chriſtianity 
be not true, there is no Revelation iof the Will of God 
at all made to Mankind, 

This Propoſition will eaſily be granted by all 
Modern Unbelievers ; and therefore I need not be 
particular in the Proof of it. | 

The Mabometan Religion, was founded by a 
vicious Perſon, propoſes ridiculous and trifling 
Doctrines to be believed, was propagated merely 
by violence and force of Arms, was confirmed by 
no publick and unconteſtable Miracles, promiſes 
vain and ſenſual Rewards to its Profeſſours, and 
is every way incompaſſed with numberleſs ſuch 
Abſurdities and Inconfiſtencies, (as thoſe who 
have given us Accounts of the Life of Mahomet, 
and the Nature of his Religion, have abundantly - 
made out; and is ſufficiently evident even from 
the Alcoran it ſelf; ) that there is no great Dan- 
ger of [is impoſing upon rational and conſiderate 
Men. 

The Jewiſh Religion, was founded wholly up- 
on the Expectation of a Meſſiah to come. And 
the Time of his appearance was limited by ſuch 
plain and determinate Prophecies, that what diffi- 
culties ſoever there may be in computing the ve- 
ry nice and exact Time of their Completion; or 
what different Periods ſoever may be fixed, _ 
| Wnence 
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whence to begin ſeveral. Computations 3 yet the 


time of their being fulfilled, is now, in all poſſi- 


ble ways of computing, ſo very far elapſed, that, 
if the Chriſtian Doctrine be falſe, there is no Sup- 
poſition left, upon which the Jewiſb Religion can, 


with any Colour of Reaſon, be believed to be 


true. | | - 

It being evident therefore, that either the Chri- 
ſtian Revelation is true, or elſe (how great Want 
ſoever there may of it) there is no ſuch thing 
as Revelation at all : It remains that I proceed to 
conſider what poſitive and dirett Evidence there is, 
0 Py the actual Truth of this Divine Reve- 

dion. 5 


IX. The Chriſtian Religion, conſidered in its pri- 
nitive Simplicity, and as taught in the Holy Scrip- 
cures, bas all the Marks and Proofs of being attu- 
ally and truly a Divine Revelation; that any Divine 
Revelation, ſuppoſing it was true, could reaſonably be 
imagined or deſired to have. | 
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The neceſſary Marks and Proofs of a. Religion 15 Marks 
coming from God, are theſe. Firſt, That the J Reli- 


ming 


Duties it enjoyns, be all ſuch as are agreeable co £009 
dur natural Notions of God; and perfective of 


the Nature, and conducive to the Happineſs and 
Well-being of Men. And that the rines \t 
teaches, be all ſuch ; as, though not indeed dil- 
coverable by the bare Light of Nature, yet, 
when diſcovered by Revelation, may be conſiſt- 
ent with, and agreeable to, ſound and unpreju- 
diced Rea ſon. For otherwiſe, no Evidence what- 
ſoever, can be of ſo great force to prove that 
any Doctrine is True; as its being either Con- 
tradictory in it ſelf, or wicked in its Tenden- 
Cy, is, to prove that it muſt neceſſarily be Falſe. 
Secondly, For the ſame Reaſon, the Motives like- 
wiſe, by which it is reg to Mens * 
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and Practice; and all the peculiar Circumſtances, 
with which it is attended; muſt be ſuch as are 
ſuitable to the excellent Wiſdom of God, and 
fitted to amend the Manners, and perfect the 
Minds of Men. Laſtly, It muſt moreover be po- 
ſitively and directly proved to come from God, by 
ſuch certain Signs and Matters of Fat, as may be 
undeniable Evidences of its Author's having actu- 
ally a Divine Commiſſion. For otherwiſe, as no 
Evidence can prove a Doctrine to come from 
God, if it be either Impoſſible or Wicked in it 
ſelf ; ſo on the other hand, neither can any de- 
gree of Goodneſs or Excellency in the Doctrine 
it ſelf, make it demonſtrably certain, but only 
highly probable, to have come from God ; unleſs 
it has moreover fome poſitive and direct Evi- 
dence of its being actually Revealed. | 

The entire Proof thltefore of this Propoſition, 
muſt be made by an Induction of Particulars, as 
follows. | | 


X. Firſt, The Practical Duties which the Chri- 
ſtian Religion enjoyns, are all ſuch, as are moſt agree- 
able to our natural Notions of God, and moſt per- 


feftive of the Nature, aud conducive to the Happi- 


neſs and Well-being of Men. That is; Chriſtianity 
even in this ſingle reſpeds, as containing alone and in 
one conſiſtent Syſtem all the wiſe and good Precepts, 
(and thoſe improved, augmented, and exalted to the 
higheſt degree of Perfection, ) that ever were taught 
ſingly and ſcatteredly, and many times but very cor- 
ruptly by the ſeveral Schools of the Philoſophers ; and 
this without any mixture of the fond, abſurd, and 
ſuperſtitious Practices of any of theſe Philoſophers ; 
ought to be embraced and practiſed by all rational and 
conſidering Deiſts, who will a conſiſtently, and ſted-. 
dily purſue the conſequences of their own Principles; 


4: ar leaſt the beſt Scheme and Sect of Philoſophy, that 
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ever was ſet up in the World; and highly probable, 
even though it had no external Evidence, to be of 
Divine Original. 


This Propoſition is ſo very evident, that the The Prope- 


ee: Adverſaries of the Chriſtian Inſtitution 


ave never been able to deny it any otherwiſe, /ver-l in- 
than by confounding the Inventions of Men, the Hances of 
Superſtitious Practices of particular Perſons, or . 


the corrupt Additions of certain particular 
Churches or Societies of Chriſtians, with the pure 
and ſimple Precepts of the Goſpel of Chriſt. In 
all thoſe Inſtances of Duty, which pure and uncor- 
rupt Chriſtianity enjoyns, the Propoſition is ma- 
nifeſt and altogether undeniable. The Duties of 
Love, Fear, and Adoration, which the Chriſtian 
Religion obliges us to render unto God, are ſo 
lainly incumbent upon us from the conſideration 
of the excellent Attributes of the Divine Nature, 
and our relation to him as our Creator and Pre- 
ſerver ; that no Man who conſiders, can think 
himſelf free from the Obligations which our Re- 
ligion lays upon him to practiſe theſe Duties; 
without denying the very Being of God, and act- 
ing contrary to the Reaſon and all the natural 
Notions of his own Mind. It is placing the true 
and acceptable Worſhip of God, not 50 much in 
any poſitive and ritual Obſervances, as in a 
proaching him with pure Hearts and undefiled Bo- 
dies, with ru e Repentance for all paſt Miſ- 
carriages, and ſincere Reſolutions of conſtant O- 
bedience for the future; in praying to him for 
whatever we want, and returning him our moſt 
hearty Thanks for whatever good Things we re- 
ceive; with ſuch Dependence and Humility, ſuch 
Submiſſion, Truſt, and Reliance, as are the pro- 
per Affections of dutiful Children; all this is 
plainly moſt agreeable to our Natural Notions 
and Apprehenſions of W And that the * 
| 2 | 0 
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of ſinful and depraved Creatures, ſincerely re- 
penting, ſhould be offered up to God, and be- 
come prevalent with him, through and by the 
Interceſſion of a Mediator; is very conſonant to 
right and unprejudiced Reafon : As I fhall have 
occaſion to ſhow more particularly hereafter, when 
I come to conſider the Articles of our Belief. A- 
gain; The Duties of Juſtice, Equity, Charity and 
Truth, which the Chriſtian Religion obliges us 
to exerciſe towards Men, are ſo apparently rea- 
ſonable in themſelves, and ſo directly conducive 
to the Happineſs of Mankind; that their unal- 
terable Obligation is not only in great meaſure 
deducible, from the bare Light of Nature and 
right Reaſon 3; but even Thoſe Men alſo, who 
have broken through all the Bonds of natural Re- 
ligion it ſelf, and the original Obligations of Vir- 
tue, have yet thought it neceſſary for the pre- 
ſervation of Society and the well-being of Man- 
kind, that the Obſervation of theſe Duties to ſome 
degree, ſhould be inforced by the Penalties of 
humane Laws. And the additional Improve- 
ments, which our Saviour has made to theſe Du- 
ties, by commanding his Diſciples 10 be as it 
were Lights in the World, and Examples of 
good Works to all Men; to be ſo far from in- 
juring others, that on the contrary they ſhould 
not indulge themſelves in any degree of Anger or 
Paſſion 3 10 ſeek reconciliation immediately upon 
any Difference or Offence that may ariſe ; to bear 
injuries patiently, rather than return evil for evil ; 
to be always willing to forgive one another Their 
Treſpaſſes, as they all expect forgiveneſs at the 
Hands of God; 7s be kind and charitable to all 
Men; to aſſiſt readily, and be willing to do all 
good Offices, not only to their Friends, but even 
to their bittereſt Enemies alſo 3; in a word, 10 
raiſe their Virtue and Goodneſs far above the 

4 common 
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common Practice of Men, extending their Chari- 
ty univerſally in imitation of the Goodneſs of 
God himſelf, who maketh the Sun to riſe on the 
evil and on the good, and ſendeth Rain on the 
Juſt and on the unjuſt : Theſe Precepts, I ſay, 
are ſuch, as no unprejudiced Philoſopher would 
have been unwilling to confeſs were the utmoſt 
Improvements of Morality, and to the higheſt 
degree Perfective of humane Nature. In like 
manner; The Duties of Sobriety, Temperance, Pa- 
tience and Contentment, which our Religion injoyns 
us to practiſe in Our ſelves, are ſo undeniably a- 
greeable to the inward Conſtitution of humane 
Nature, and ſo perfective of it, that the principal 
Deſign of all true Philoſophy has ever been to 
recommend and ſet off theſe Duties to the beſt 
Advantage; Though, as the Philoſophers them- 
ſelves have always confeſſed, no Philoſophy was 
ever able to govern Mens practice effectually in 
theſe reſpects. But the additional Precepts, and 
the new Weight and Authority, which our Savi- 
our has added to his Inſtructions of this kind ; 
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and get above all the Deſires of this preſent 
World, and to ſet their Affections principally 
upon that which is to come ; Theſe are the things, 
which, when the Chriſtian Religion was in its pri- 
mitive and pureſt State, worked Men up actually 
to ſuch a Pitch of cheerful and generous Obedi- 
ence to the Laws of God, and taught them to 
obtain ſuch a compleat Victory over the World, 
and over all the Deſires and Appetites of Senſe ; 
as the beſt Philoſophers have acknowledged, their 
Inſtructions were never able to do. Laſtly, e- 
ven thoſe poſitive and external Obſervances, (the 
Two Sacraments, ) which are inſtituted in the Chri- 
ſtian Religion, as means and aſſiſtances to keep 
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Men ſtedfaſt in the practice of thoſe great and mo- 
ral Duties which are the weightier Matters of the 
Law); even thoſe poſitive Inſtitutions (I ſay) are 
ſo free from all appearance of Superſtition and 
Vanity, and ſo wiſely fitted to the end for which 
they were deſigned, that no Adverſaries of Chri- 
ſtianity have ever been able to object any thing 
at all againſt the things themſelves, but only a- 
gainſt certain Corruptions and Superſtitions, 
which ſome, who call themſelves Chriſtians, have, 
directly in oppoſition to the true Deſign of Chri- 
ſtianity, introduced and annexed to them. For, 
what reaſonable Man can pretend to ſay, that ' tis 


any way unreaſonable or Superſtitious, for ever 
y Way P y 


Member of the Society to be ſolemnly admitted 
into his Profeſſion, by a plain and ſignificant Rite, 
intitling him to all the Privileges, and charging 
him with all the Obligations, which belong to the 
Members of that Society as ſuch ? which 1s the 
Deſign of One of the Sacraments : Or, that tis 
unreaſonable and Superſtitious, for Men frequent- 
ly to commemorare with all Thankfulneſs the 
Love of their greateſt Benefactor, and humbly 
and ſolemnly to renew their Obligations and Pro- 
miſes of Obedience to him? which is the Deſign 
of the Other. 

Let now any impartial Perſon judge, whether 
this be not a wiſe and excellent Inſtitution of 
practical Religion; highly conducive to the Ha 
pineſs of Mankind; and worthy to be eſtabliſhed 
by a Revelation from God, when Men had con- 
feſſedly corrupted themſelves to ſuch a degree, 
that not only the Light of Nature and right Rea- 
ſon was altogether inſufficient to reſtore true Pie- 

ty, but even That Light it ſelf 
ut Naturz Lumen (as Cicero * expreſsly acknowled- 
ges) no where appeared. Let any 


a Religion that tends thus mani- 
feſtly 
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feſtly to the recovery of the rational part of God's 
Creation, to reſtore Men to the Imitation. and 
Likeneſs of God, and to the Dignity and: higheſt 
Improvement of their Nature; has not within it 
ſelt an intrinſick and very powerful Evidence of 
its being truly Divine. Let any one read the 
fifth, fixth and ſeventh Chapters of St Matthew's 
Goſpel, and judge if they do not, as it were, /et 
before his Eyes ſuch a lovely Image and Repreſen- 
tation of true Virtue, as Plato * | 
ſaid could not but charm Men * Formam iplam, & ag 
with the higheſt degree of love 9997 Feciem honets 5 que 3. 
and admiration imaginable. In mores, ut ait Plaro, excitaret 
a Word; let any Man of an ho- Sui. Cie. de Offic. lib. 1. 
neſt and fincere Mind conſider, 
whether That practical Doctrine has not even in 
it ſelf the greateſt marks of a Divine Original 
wherein whatſoever things are true, whatſoever Phil. iv, 8. 
things are honeſt, whatſoever things are juſt, what- 
ſoever things are pure, whatſoever things are 
lovely, whatſoever things are of good report, if 
there be any Virtue, if there be any thing praiſe- 
worthy ; all theſe, and theſe only, are the things 
that are earneſtly recommended to Mens practice. 
What wiſe Precept was ever delivered by any Phi- 
loſopher of any Sect, which is not more plainly 
laid down by our Saviour and his Apoſtles? And 
not only-ſo ; but inforced moreover with greater 
Efficacy and Strength ? founded upon nobler and 
more conſiſtent Principles ? urged with greater 
Weight and Authority ? and preſſed with more 
powerful and affecting Arguments? Nay, nei- 
ther is This all the difference, even in reſpect 
barely of the Excellency of the Doctrine it ſelf, 
For the Philoſophers taught indeed many excel- 
lent moral Truths; but ſome upon one occaſion 
and upon one Set of Principles, ſome upon ano- 
ther ; and every one of them were miſtaken in 
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ſome Inſtances of Duty, and mingled particular 
Superſtitions and falſe Notions, with their good 
Inſt ructions, and built their Doctrine upon no ſure 
Foundation of conſiſtent Principles; and All of 
them (as has been before ſhown ) were very im- 
perfect and deficient, and far from being able to 
make up an entire and compleat Scheme of the 
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Quod ſi extitiſſet aliquis, 
qui veritatem ſparſam per ſin- 
oulos, per Sectaſq; diffuſam, 
colligeret in unum ac redige- 
ret in corpus; is profecto 
non diſſentitet a nobis. Sed 
hoc nemo facere, niſi veri pe- 
ritus ac ſciens, poteſt. Verum 
autem non niſl ejus ſcire eſt, 
qui ſit doctus a Deo. Lactant. 
lib. 7. 


World, had in 


xa 7O- yop vi. 270 pri- 


whole Duty of Man in all Caſes, 
But now, 10 put together all 
the wiſe and good Precepts that 
ever were delivered by any wife 
Men of any Sect and in any Age; 
to improve and exalt every one 
of them, to the higheſt poſſible 


degree of excellency and perfecti- 


on; to ſeparate and lay aſide all 
the ſuperſtitious Opinions and 
Practices, that had been mixed 
by all or any of the different Sects 
of Philoſophers, or Teachers of 
Religion in any Nation, with 
their reſpective moral Inſtructi- 
ons; and to ſupply all thoſe Doc- 
trines, wherein both moral Phi- 
loſophy and the additional Inſti- 
tutions of all Religions in the 
the whole been hitherto altoge- 


ther deficient; and all this, in one plain, entire, 
and regular Syſtem upon the Foundation of cer- 


rain and conſiſtent Principles; This is, the 


cu; 


liar Character of the Chriſtian Inſtitution; and 
all this, cannot with any colour of Reaſon, be 
imagined to have ever been done by any Man, 


but one ſent immediately 


from God. Upon this 


conſideration alone, all ſincere Deiſts (if any ſuch 
there be) who really are what they pretend to be, 


who believe the Being 


and Attributes of God, 


and are firmly convinced of the Obligations of 
964200 Virtue 
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Virtue and natural Religion, and the certainty of 

a Future State of Rewards and Puniſhments; 

muſt. needs by their own Principles be ſtrongly 
inclined to embrace the Chriſtian Religion; to 
believe, at leaſt to hope confidently, that a Doc- 

trine ſo plainly fitted to recover Men out of their 
univerſally corrupt Eſtate, and reſtore them to the 
Knowledge and Favour of God, is truly Divine; 

and to entertain it with all cheerfulneſs, as what 

in itſelf has thoſe manifold Marks of Goodneſs 

and Perfection, which are themſelves ſufficient, 

though not indeed to prove it demonſtrably, yet 

to ſatisfy a good Man, that it cannot be any thing 

elſe than a Revelation from God, 

even * though it had wanted all Sed 6 vel caſu id efficeret; 
thoſe outward Proofs, and di- certiſſime philoſopharetur ; & 
vine and miraculous Teſtimonies, 9mv's. nov poſer divinis 
which ſhall hereafter be mention- men ſeipſam veritas — 
ed in their Proper place. ſuo lumine. Lactant. lib, 7. 


XI. Secondly, The Motives by which the Chri- 
ſtian Religion inforces the Practice of the Duties it 
injoins, are ſuch as are moſt ſuitable to the excellent 
Wiſdom of God; and moſt anfwerable to the natural 
Expectations of Men. 

1. The Acceptableneſs of true Repentance, in the of the acs 
ſight of God; and the certain Aſſurance of Par. ceptable 
| don upon ſuch Repentance; which the Chriſtian Ahne, 
Religion affords us: is a moſt powerful and ne- a; Me- 
ceſſary Motive to frail and ſinful Creatures, to in- tive 10 O- 
courage and ſupport them effectually in the pron: . 
tice of their Duty. Tis indeed in general evi- 
dently moſt agreeable to right Reaſon, and to 
Mens natural Notions of God, to believe him 
Placable and merciful and willing to forgive. But 
ſince at the ſame time it cannot be proved by 
any Aguments from Reaſon, that God is ab/o- 
lutely obliged to forgive; and *tis —— 

| ent, 
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dent. that it becomes the Supreme Governour of 
the Univerſe, to vindicate the Honour and Au- 
thority of his Laws and Government, to give 
ſome Evidences of his Hatred and Indignation 
againſt Sin, and ſometimes by inſtances of Severity 
to prevent Sinners from abuſing his Mercy and 
Patience; no Jeſs than that *tis agreeable to his 
infinite Wiſdom and Goodneſs, to ſuffer his An- 
ger to be by ſome means appeaſed : No Motive 
in this Caſe can be imagined more expedient and 
owerful, to incourage Sinners to return to the 
practice of their Duty, and to perſwade them to 
continue therein immoveable for the future; no- 
thing can be imagined more ſeaſonable and ſatis- 
factory to the Mind of Man, and more agreeable 
to the excellent Wiſdom of God, and worthy of 
the ſupreme and infinitely merciful Governour of 
all Things; than ſuch a poſitive Declaration of 
the Acceptableneſs of ſincere Repentance, and ſuch 
an authentick Aſſurance of Pardon and Forgive- 
eſs thereupon, as under the Chriſtian Diſpenſa- 
tion the Divine Goodneſs and Mercy has found 
means to afford unto us, in ſuch manner, as is at 
the ſame time abundantly conſiſtent with the 
Honour and Dignity of the Laws of God, and 
with his irreconcileable Hatred againſt all Un- 
righteouſneſs and Sin, | 
Of the d. 2. That divine and ſupernatural Aſiſtance, which, 
vine Al- under the Chriſtian Diſpenſation, they who ſin- 
be, Cerely endeavour to obey the Will of God, have 
Motive to incouragement to hope for, upon all neceſſa 
Obedience. Occaſions 3 is another powerful Motive, to ſu 
port Men effectually in the Practice of their Duty. 
The wiſeſt of the Philoſophers, were ſo far ſen- 
ſible of the great Corruption and Depravity of 
Humane Nature in its preſent State ; they were 
ſenſible that ſuch was the Careleſsneſs, Stupidity, 
and Want of Attention, of the'greater part of 
I Mankind; 
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Mankind; ſo many the 6 Prejudices and falſe 


Notions taken in by evil Education ; fo ſtrong 
and violent the unreaſonable Luſts, Appetites, 
and Deſires of Senſe 3. and ſo great the Blindneſs, 
introduced by ſuperſtitious Opinions, vitious Cuſ- 
toms, and debauched Practices through the 
World; that (as has been before ſhown, ) they 
themſelves openly confeſſed, they had very little 
hope of ever being able to reform Mankind with 
any conſiderably ue and univerſa] Succeſs, by 
the bare force of Philoſophy and right Reaſon; 
but that, to produce ſo great a change, and en- 
able Men effectually to conquer all their corrupt 
Affections, there was need of ſome ſupernatural 
and divine Aſſiſtance, or the immediate Inter 

ſition of God himſelf. Now This divine aſſiſtance 
is vouchſafed to Men under the Chriſtian Diſpen- 
ſation in ſuch a manner, as (from what has been 
already ſaid concerning the Judgment of the Wi- 
ſeſt of the Antient Philoſophers in this matter) 
appears to be undeniably agreeable to the natural 
Expectations of right Reaſon, and ſuitable to the 
beſt and worthieſt Notions, that Men have ever 
by the Light of Nature been able to frame to 
themſelves, concerning the Attributes and Per- 
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fections of God. F ye, ſays our Saviour, being Luke xi. 
Evil, know how to give Good Gifts unto your Chil- 13. 


dren; how much more ſhall your heavenly Father 
give the holy Spirit to them that ast bim? The 
Effect of this divine Aſſiſtance, evidenced it ſelf 
in a very viſible and remarkable manner in the 
Primitive Times, by * the ſud- 


den wonderful and total Refor- pa mihivirum, qui fit ira- 
mation of far greater Numbers cundus, maledicus, etfrznatus; 


of wicked Men, than ever were 


pauciſſimis Dei verbis tam 
placidum, quam ovem, red- 


brought to Repentance by the dem. Da libidinoſum, Goc. 


Teaching and Exhortations of La#ane. lib. 3. 5 
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Ping: — er = all the Philoſophers in the World. 

1. See ehis Paſſage cited above, And — at this Day, n twith- 

Pag. 304- ſtanding all the Corruptions in- 

troduced among Chriſtians, I 

think it can hardly be denied by any Unbelievers 

of Revelation, but that there are among us ma- 

ny more Perſons of all conditions, who worſhip 

God in fincerity and ſimplicity of Heart, and 

live in the conſtant practice of all Righteouſneſs, 

Holineſs, and true Virtue; than ever were found 

in any of the moſt civilized Nations, and moſt 
improved by Philoſophy in the heathen World. 

oſtbe clear 3. The Rewards and Puniſhments which the 

Diſcovery Chriſtian Religion propoſes, to Obedience or Diſ- 

ZH,, obedience ; are a Motive, perfectly agreeable to 

and/uniſh- Mens natural Hopes and Fears, and worthy of 

ments, as God to make known by poſitive and expreſs Re- 

—_— „ Velation. For ſince *tis confeſſedly ſuitable to the 
Obedience, divine Wiſdom, to make variety of Creatures, 

endued with very different Powers and Faculties, 

and capable of very different kinds and degrees of 
Improvement; and ſince all rational Creatures, 

by reaſon of that natural Liberty of Will which 

1s efſentially neceſſary ro their being ſuch, can- 

not but be capable of exalting and improving 

their Nature by the practice of Virtue and the Imi- 

tation of God, and on the contrary of depraving 

and debaſing their Nature by the practice of Vice 

and Alienation of themſelves from God; It fol- 

lows undeniably, (as has been before ſhown by 

a more particular deduction, ) that 'tis highly a- 

greeable to the Light of Nature and to right 

Reaſon to ſuppoſe, that God, the Supreme Go- 

vernour and Diſpoſer of all things, will finally 

make a juſt and ſuitable diſtinction between his 

Creatures, by the diſtribution of proportionable 

Rewards and Puniſhments. Nevertheleſs, both 

the Truth it ſelf of theſe final Rewards and Pu- 

niſhments, was ſo far called in queſtion, and 4 
re 


„ 
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dred doubtful and uncertain, by the Diſputations 
even of the Wiſeſt Philoſophers that ever lived 3 
and thoſe who did in general believe the Truth 
and Certainty of them, had yet ſo very blind and 
obſure Notions of what Nature and Kind they 
were to be ; having their Imaginations ſtrangely 
prejudiced with poetical Fictions, and fabulous 
Stories; that the ſetting this matter clear and 
right, and the ſupplying this ſingle defect in the 
Light of Nature, was a thing highly worthy of 
Divine Revelation : Ic ies plainly a very diffe- 
rent thing, and of very different Force as to the 
influencing Mens Actions, for Men to be able to 
argue themſelves into a reaſonable Expedtation of 
future Rewards and Puniſhments ; and to be cer- 
tainly aſſured of the reality of them by / expreſs 
Teſtimony of Divine Revelation. And accord- 
ingly by Divine Revelation in the Goſpel, this de- 
fect of the Light of Nature 1s now actually ſup- 
plied in ſuch a manner; Life and Immortality 
are ſo brought to Light; and the Wrath of God 
is ſo revealed from Heaven againſt all Ungodli- 
neſs and Unrighteouſneſs of Men ; that this very 
thing, the clear and diſtinct and conſiſtent, Ac- 
count which the Goſpel gives us of thefe final 
Rewards and Puniſhments, ( which, though in- 
deed in themſelves ſo abſolutely neceſſary, that 
without them no tolerable Vindication could be 
made of the Attributes of God, yet neither by 
the Light of Nature, nor by any poſitive Inſti- 
tution of Religion, excepting = the Chriſtian, 
were they ever ſo clearly and plainly repreſented 
to Mankind, as to have their full and proper 
effect upon the Hearts and Lives of Men; This 
very Thing (I fay, ) the clear, diſtinct, and con- 
ſiſtent Account, which the Goſpel gives us of 
theſe final Rewards and Puniſhments, is it ſelf no 
contemptible Argument of the Truth and Di- 


yine 
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vine Authority of the Chriſtian Revelation. By 
the certain Knowledge of theſe Rewards and Pu- 
niſnments it is, that the practice of Virtue is now 
eſtabliſhed upon a ſure Poundation. Men have 
now abundantly ſufficient incouragement, to ſup- 
port them in their Choice of Virtue, and in their 
conſtant adherence to it, in all Cafes and under 
all Circumſtances that can be ſuppoſed. There 
is now ſufficient Weight on the fide of Virtue to 
enable Men to conquer all the Temptations of 
the Devil, the Fleſh, and the World ; and to 
deſpiſe the ſevereſt Threatnings, even Death it ſelf. 
This is the Victory that overcometh the World, even 
our Faith, The only Difficulty in this matter, a- 
riſing from the Duration of the final Puniſhment 
of the Wicked, ſhall be conſidered when I come 
to diſcourſe of the Articles of our Belief. 


XII. Thirdly, The peculiar Manner and Cir- 
cumſtances, with which the Chriſtian Religion in- 
joins the Duties, and urges the Motives before-men- 
tioned; are exactly conſonant to the Diftates of ſound 
Reaſon, or the unprejudiced Light of Nature ; and 
moſt wiſely perfefiive of it. | 

The Propo- For, what can be more agreeable to the Light 
_— of Nature, and more evidently perfective of it; 
5127" than to have thoſe Duties which Nature hints at 
flances, only in general, explained fully and largely, and 
urged in particular, and inculcated upon the 
meaneſt Capacities with great Weight and Autho- 

rity, and exemplified in the Lives of holy Perſons 
propoſed as Patterns for our Imitation? What 

can be more perfective of the Light of Nature, 

than to have thoſe great Motives of Religion, the 
Rewards and Puniſhments of a Future State, which 

Nature only obſcurely points at, deſcribed to us 

moſt plainly, affectionately, and lively? What can 

be more perfective of the Light of Nature, than 

0 
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to have the means of attoning for Sin, which Na- 


tute diſcovers only the want of, plainly declared and 


exhibited to us? What can be more perfective of 


the Light of Nature, than ſuch a diſcovery of 
the beinouſneſs of Sin and the neceſſity of Holineſs, 
as the Death of Chrift and the Purity of the Goſ- 
pel does make unto us? In fine, What can more 
effectually perfect the 7 of Nature, than 
the gathering together the Worſhippers of the True 
God, into One Body? the cauſing them to enter into 
ſolemn Obligations, io live ſuitably to their Holy Pro- 
feſſion'? the giving them gracious Aſſurances that 
true Repentance ſhall be accepted for what is paſt, 
and ſincere renewed Obedience for the future? the 
uniting them by a few poſitive Rites in one Religion as 
well as Civil Communion, for mutual Aſſiſtance and 
Improvement ? and the eftabliſhing a certain Order 
or per petual Succeſſion of Men, whoſe conſtant Buſi- 
neſs it may be, to explain the great Dutits of Reli- 
gion to perſons of meaner Capacities; to urge and in- 
force the Practice of tbem; to ſet. before Men the 
reaſons f their Duty, and the Neceſſity of it; to 
ſhow them clearly and impartially the danger of neg- 
lecting it, and the great advantage of performing it 
ſincerely ; in @ word, to inſtru the Ignorant, and 
to admoniſh the Wicked; io reduce thoſe that err, to 
confers the doubting, to reprove the obſtinate ; and 
to be Inſtruments of conveying to Men all proper Ass 
ſiſtances, to enable them to perform their whole Du- 
ty effetually ? toi - 71 F 7 | 

If theſe things be the Ordinances of One, wha 
came to contradict the dictates of right Reaſon, 
and not to perfect the Law of Nature, but to 
deſtroy it; then let all wiſe Men for ever forſake 
the Aſſemblies of Chriſtians, and profeſs them- 
ſelves again Diſciples of the Philoſophers. But 
if theſe things be perfectly agreeable ro Nature 
and right Reaſon, and tend » ra 
| | Pry 
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ſupplying the. Deficiencies thereof; then ler none, 
under pretence of maintaining Natural Religion, 
revile and blaſpheme the Chriſtian; leaſt they be 
found Liars unto. God. 1 A 
An Anſwer The many Contentions indeed, about Opinions 
zo the Ob- of great Uncertainty and little Importance, which, 
ja to the very great Scandal of Chriſtianity, have in 
3 ſeveral Ages of the Church, been with unreafon- 
Diviſions able Zeal kept up, inſtead of promoting the uni- 
among verſal Intereſt of true practical Religion and Vir- 
Chritians. tue; have, it muſt be confeſſed, given ſome Oc- 
caſion to the Enemies of our moſt holy Religion, 
to blaſpheme and revile both It, and the Teachers 
of it. But though ſuch things as theſe, have in- 
deed afforded them too plauſible an Occaſion, yet 
they have not given them any juſt Reaſon, ſo to 
do. For the acknowledged corruption of a Do- 
ctrine or. Inſtitution in any particular part or re- 
ſpect, is by no means a weighty or real Objection 
againſt the Truth of the whole. And there 
has always been extant a ſufficient Rule, to en- 
able ſincere Perſons, in the midſt of the greateſt 
diſputes and contentions, to diſtipguiſh the Do- 
Frine which is of God, from the Opinions of Men; 
The Doctrine of Chriſt having been plainly and 
fully delivered in our Saviour's own Diſcourſes, 
and in the. Writings of his immediate Followers 
the Apoſtles ; who cannot with any Reaſon be 
imagined either to have miſrepreſented it, or to 
have repreſented it imperfetly. But beſides : I 
think it can, hardly be denied even by our Ad- 
verſaries themſelves, but that in all Times and 
Places, wherein Chriſtianity, has been profeſſed in 
any tolerable degree. of Purity; whatever con- 
rentions and diſputes may have ariſen about par- 
ticular, and perhaps unneceſſary Doctrines; yet 
the great, the off neceſſary, and fundamental 
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Dottrines of Religion; concerning God, and Pro- 
* eee 11] Wh, qo PE9 8 vidence 3 
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vidence; concerning the gracious Method, of 
God's Reconciliation with penitent Sinners ; con- 
cerning the neceſſity of true Piety, Righteouſneſs, 
and Sobriety 3 concerning a Judgment to come, 
and the. final Reward of the Righteous, and the 
Puniſhment of wicked Men, in ſuch a manner as 
will effectually vindicate both the Juſtice and 
Goodneſs, the Wiſdom and Honour of God; 
theſe things ( Iſay ) have, notwithſtanding all Dif- 
ferences. concerning ſmaller Matters, been never- 
theleſs at the ſame time univerſally and conſtantly 
taught, preſſed and inculcated upon Perſons of 
all Nr by the earneſt and continual Preach- 
ing of all the Miniſters of the Goſpel ; with an 
effect infinitely more conſiderable and viſible, both 
in Extent and Duration, than by the Teaching of 
any Heathen Philoſophers that ever lived. Which 
ſhows undeniably the Excellency at leaſt, if not 
the Divine Authority of the Chriſtian Inſtitution, 
in this particular reſpect, A 


XIII. Fourthly : All the | Credenda, or] Doc- 
trines, which the true, ſimple, and uncorrupted 
Chriſtian Religion teaches ; ( that is, not only thoſe 
plain Dorines which it requires to be believed as fun- 
damental and of neceſſity to eternal Salvation, but 
even All the Doctrines which it teaches as Malters of 
Truth ;) are, though indeed many of them not diſco- 
verable by bare Reaſon unaſſiſted with Revelation, 
yet, when diſcovered by Revelation, apparently moſt 
agreeable to ſound unprejudiced Reaſon z have eve- 
ry one "of them a natural Tendency, and a direct 
and powerful Influence, to reform Mens Minds, 
and correct their Manners ;, and do together make 
up an infinitely more conſiſtent and rational Scheme 
of Belief, than any that the wiſeſ of the ancient 

hiloſophers ever did, or the cunningeſt of modern 
Unbelievers can invent or contrive, 
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of the One 1. That there is One only living and true God; 
Srepreme exiſting of himſelf, by the Neceſſity of his own 
1285 Nature; abſolutely Independent, Eternal, Om- 
nipreſent, Unchangeable, Incorruptible; without 
Body, Parts, or Paſſions; of infinite Power, 
Knowledge, and Wiſdom ; of perfect Liberty, 
and Freedom of Will; of infinite Goodneſs, Ju- 
ſtice and Truth, and all other poſſible Perfecti- 
ons; ſo as to be abſolutely Self- ſufficient to his 
own infinite and unalterable Happineſs : This is, 
not only the firſt and principal Article of the 
Chriſtian Faith, but alſo the firſt and moſt evi- 
dent Truth that the Light of Nature it ſelf tea- 
ches us; being clearly demonſtrable, upon cer- 
tain and undeniable Principles of right Reaſon. 
Of the 2. That this Supreme? Self exiſtent Cauſe and 
2 Father of all things, did before all Ages, in an 
r of incomprehenſible manner, by his Almighty Power 
and Will, beget or produce a Divine Perſon ; ſti- 
* O95 tx Oted, in contradi — _ rh NN 8 
1 n dom, or Son, of God; od, © 
wm God; in whom dwells the ful. 
neſs of Divine Perfections, ( excepting abſolute 
Supremacy, Independency, or Self- Origina- 
Col. i. 15. tion;) being the Image of the Inviſible God; the 
rang 3- Brightneſs of his Father's Glory, and the expreſs 
wa ris d. Image of his Perſon ; having been in the beginning 
Zn; dre. With God, partaker with him of his Glory before 
Joh. i. 2. the World was; the Uphbolder of all things by the 
Heb. i. „Mord of his Power ; and himſelf over all (by Com- 
Rom. iv. munication of his Father*s Glory and Dominion) 
&. oh. i. 1, God bleſſed for ever: This Doctrine (Iſay,) though 
not indeed diſcoverable by bare Reaſon , yet, 
when made known by Revelation, appears plain- 
ly very conſiſtent with right Reaſon, and, (tis 
manifeſt ) contains nothing that implies any man- 
ner of Abſurdity or Contradiction in it. | 


I Indeed 
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Indeed if any Men, pretending to be wwi/e above 
and beyond what is written, have at any time gi- 
ven ſuch Explications of the Manner how the Son 
of God derived his Being from the Father, or 
have offered ſuch Accounts of his Nature and At- 
tributes, as can by any juſt and neceſſary conſe- 
quence be reduced to imply or involve any Con- 


tradiction; (which perhaps ma- 
ny of the“ Schoolmen have but 
too juſtly been accuſed of doing;) 
ſuch Explications are without all 
controverſy Falſe, and very in- 
jurious to Religion. But as this 
Doctrine is delivered in Scripture; 
I think, there is nothing in it in 
any degree contrary to Right 
Reaſon; as I have elſewhere in- 
deavoured to ſhow in a particular 
Diſcourſe, to which J refer the 
Reader. 


* It is not to be denied but 
that the Schoolmen, who a- 
bounded in Wit and Leiſure, 
though very few among them 
had either exact Skill in the 
Holy Scriptures, or in Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Antiquity, and the 
Writings of the antient Fa- 
thers of the Chriſtian Church: 
I ſay, it cannot be denied 
but that theſe ſpeculative 
and very acute Men, who 
wrought a great part of their 
Divinity out of their own 
Brains, as Spiders do Cobwebs 
out of their own Bowels, 
have ſtarted a thouſand Sub- 


tilties about this Myſtery, ſuch as no Chriſtian is bound to trouble his Head 
withal ; much leſs is it neceſſary for him to underſtand thoſe Niceties, 
which we may reaſonably preſume that they who talk of them did them- 
ſeives never throughly underſtand ; and leaſt of all, is it neceſſary to believe 
them. ÞArchbiſhop Tillotſon, Sermon concerning the Unity of the Divine 
Nature. 

It were to be wiſhed, that ſome Religioniſis did not here ſymbolize too 
much with the Atheifts, in affecting to repreſent the Myſtery of the Chriſtian 
Trinity, as a thing directly contradictory to all humane Reaſon and Under- 
ſtanding. Cudworth's Syſtem, pag. 560, 


Now the ſame that is ſaid of the Son, may in Of the Ho- 
like manner, with little Variation, be, very agree- spirit 
ably to right Reaſon, underſtood concerning the 
Original Proceſſion or Manner of Derivalion of the 
Holy Spirit likewiſe from the Father. 

3. That the Univerſe, the Heavens and the of the 
Earth, and all things that are therein, were Crea- —— of 
ted and Made by God; and this, through the %. 
Operation of his Son, That Divine Word, or 

Z 2 Wiſdom 
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Wiſdom of the Father; by whom, the Scripture 
Heb. i. 2. ſays that God made the Worlds; that by him God 
Eph. iii. 9. created all things; that by him were all things crea- 
Col. i. 16. %, that are in Heaven, and that are in Earth, Ji. 
fible and Inviſible, whether they be Thrones or Domi- 
nions, or Principalities or Powers; all things were 
created by him and for him, and be is before all things, 
Joh. i 3. and by him all things conſiſt; that all things were 
made by him, and without him was not any thing 
made that was made : All this likewiſe, 1s ve 
agreeable to ſound and unpreudiced Reaſon. For, 
that neither the whole, nor any part of the World; 
neither the Form, nor Motion, nor Matter of the 
World, could exiſt of it /elf, by any Neceſſity in 
its own Nature; is abundantly demonſtrable from 
undeniable Principles of Reaſon ; as has been 
ſhown in my former Diſcourſe. Conſequently, 
both the whole World, and all the Variety of 
things that now exiſt therein, muſt of Neceſſity 
have received both their Being it ſelf, and alſo 
their Form and Manner of being, from God the 
alone Supreme and Self-exiſtent Cauſe ; and muſt 
needs depend upon his Good-pleafure every mo- 
ment, for the continuance and preſervation of 
that Being. Accordingly, if we ſet aſide the Epi- 
cureans, ( whoſe abſurd Hypotheſis has long ſince 
been given up even by all Atheiſts themſelves) 
and ſome very few others, who with no leſs Ab- 
ſurdity (as I have alſo at large ſhown ) contended 
that the World was in its preſent Form Self-ex- 
ſtent and Neceſſary ; All the Philoſophers of all 
* See for- Ages, (even * not excepting thoſe who held the 


_ Eternity of the World,) have unanimouſly agreed 
pag TP 

30, Cc. in this great Truth, that the World evidently owes 
both its Being and Preſervation to God the Su- 
preme Cauſe and Author of all Things. And 
then, that God made the World by the Operation 


of his Son; though this could not indeed be 
known 


3 13 3 © was 


= 
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known certainly without expreſs Revelation; 


yet is it by no means incredible, or contrary to 


right Reaſon, For, to the judgment of Reaſon, 
tis one and the ſame thing, whether God made 
the World immediately by himſelf, or mediately 
by the Miniftration of a Second Principle. And 


what Plato and his Followers have ſaid concern- H 


ing a Second Node or Mind, whom they fre- 
quently ſtile Aywovpys; the Miniſter or Workman 
by whom God framed all things; proves undeni- 
ably thus much at leaſt, that che Doctrines de- 
livered in Scripture concerning this Matter, /can- 


not be rejected as inconſiſtent and irreconcileable = FO + 


with right Reaſon. : 
4.7 


bat, about the Space of 6000 Years ſince, of the For- 


the Earth was without Form and Void, that is, a 
confuſed Chaos ; out of which God framed this 
beautiful and uſeful Fabrick we now inhabir, and 
ſtocked it with the Seeds of all kinds of Plants, 
and formed upon it Man, and all the other Spe- 
cies of Animals it is now furniſhed with; is alſo 
very agreeable to right Reaſon, For though 
the preciſe Time indeed, when all this was done, 


could not now have been known exactly, with- 


out Revelation; yet even at this day, there are 
remaining many conſiderable and very ſtrong ra- 
tional Proofs, which make it exceedingly proba- 
ble, ( ſeparate from the Authority of Revelation, ) 
that this preſent Frame and Conſtitution of the 
Earth, cannot have been of a very much longer 
date. The univerſal Tradition delivered down 
from all the moſt ancient Nations of che World, 
both learned and barbarous; The conſtant and 
agreeing Doctrine of all ancient Philoſophers and 
Poets, concerning the Farth's being formed with- 
in ſuch a Period of Time, out of Water or a 
Chaos; The manifold Ab/urdities_and Contradifti- 
015 of thoſe few Accounts, which pretend to a 


2 3 much 
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much greater Antiquity z The Number of Men, 
with which the Earth is at preſent inhabited; 
The late Original of Learning and all uſeful Arts 
and Sciences; The Impoſſibility, that univerſal De- 
luges, or other Accidents, ſhould at certain long 
Periods have oft · times deſtroyed far the greateſt; - 
part of Mankind, with the Memory of all for- 
mer Actions and Inventions, and yet never have 
happened to deſtroy them All ; The changes 
that muſt neceſſarily fall out naturally in the 
Earth in vaſt length of Time, by the Sinking 
and Waſhing down of Mountains, the Conſump- 
tion of Water by Plants, and innumerable other 
ſuch like Accidents; Theſe (I ſay) and many 
more Arguments, drawn from Nature, Reaſon 
and Obſervation, make That Account of the Time 
of the Earth's Formation exceedingly probable 
in it ſelf, which from the Revelation delivered 
in Scripture-Hiſtory we believe to be certain, 

5. That the ſame God who created all things 
by the Word of his Power, and upholds and pre- 
ſerves them by his continual. Concourle, does alſo 
by his All-wiſe Providence perpetually govern and 
direct the iſſues and events of things; takes care 
of this lower World, and of all, cven the ſmalleſt 
things, that are therein; diſpoſcs things in a re- 
gular Order and Succeſſion in every Age, from 
the beginning of the World to its final Period; 
and inſpects, with a more particular and ſpecial 
regard, the moral Actions of Men: This, as it 
is far more expreſsly, clearly, and conſtantly 
taught in Scripture, than in any of the Writings 


of the Philoſophers ; ſo it is alſo highly agreea- 


ble to right and true Reaſon. . For, that an Om- 
nipreſent and infinitely Wiſe Being, cannot but 


know every thing that is done in every part of 
'the Univerſe, and with equal Eafe take notice of 


the minuteſt things as of the greateſt ; That an 


infinitely 
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infinitely powerful Being, muſt needs govern and 
direct every thing in fach manner and to ſuch 

ends, as he knows to be beſt and fitteſt in the 

whole; ſo far as is conſiſtent with that Liberty of 

Will, which he has made eſſential to all rational 
Creatures; And that an infinitely Juſt and Good 
Governour, cannot but take more particulat and 

exact notice of the moral Actions of all his ra- 

tional Creatures, and how far they are conform- 

able or not conformable to the Rules he has ſet 

them; All this (I ſay) is moſt evidently agree- 

able to right Reaſon, and, as has been before 

ſhown, Jedacible from it. | 
6. That God, after the Formation of the Earth, of Para- 
created Man at firſt upright and innocent, and pla- . and 
ced him in a happy and paradiſiacal State, where ;, Pay Pa 

he injoyed plenty and abundance of all things 

without labour or ſorrow ; And that Sin was the 

original Cauſe, that now on the contrary the very 

ground is curſed and barren for our ſake, and in Gen. iii, 


ſorrow wwe eat of it all the Days of our Life; that 17.18, 19. 


thorns alſo and thiſtles are brought forth to us, and 
in the ſweat of our face we eat bread, till we return 
unto the ground; This likewiſe is very reaſonable 
and credible in it ſelf : As appears, not only from 
the abſtract conſideration of the nature of the 
thing; but alſo from the general Opinion that 
the ancient learnedeſt Heathens entertained, up- 
on very obſcure and uncertain Tradition, that 
the original State of Man was innocent and ſim- 
ple, and the Earth, whereon they \« +, ae aber bs cad 
dwelt, * fruitful of it [fs — ren & abu witz, = 
abundant with all pienty; but that *#« vm ee, dat wpwas 0 fen 
God, for the Sin of Man, changed 2 22 ede 
this Happy Conſtitution of things, ai & due, ror 3 ile ind 
and made Labour neceſſar y for the ,., 0 6 Oer. 2 7 
ſupport of our Lives. N 


Terra, g Os morov Tor gen und bd E. Calanus Indus apud Strabon. lib. 15. 
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of the 7. That in proceſs of Time, after the firſt en- 
Flood. trance of Sin into the World, Men by degrees 

corrupted themſelves more and more; till at 
CHOY length God, for the * puniſhment 

— 4 77.310 8s woken of their Sin and Incorrigibleneſs, 
regs, £y = 1 upon them 4 general 
a To Imra © reg c- Floo 5 which deſtroyed them all, 
perrupvivn, 76 d d es except a few Perſons, preſerved 
45 Na, unter Dee. for the reſtoration of humane 
ra, ii vio; 2 23>i”@% Race; is a Truth delivered down 
drag igen, dun ares irh. to us, not only by Authority of 
ves Bur3u;, Kc. Plate m Cri- Scripture, but alſo by the con- 
. current Teſtimony of almoſt all 

Heathen Philoſophers and Poets: 

And the Hiſtories of all Nations backwards, ter- 

minate in it: And, (which is the moſt remark- 

able thing of all, becauſe it is a demonſtrative 

and ocular Proof of the Univer/ality of ſome ſuch 

kind of Diſſolution; ) the preſent viſible Frame 

and Conſtitution of the Earth throughout; the 
Diſpoſition and Situation of the ſeveral Strata of 
different kind of Matter, whereof it is compo- 

ſed ; the numberleſs Shells of Fiſhes, Bones af 

other Animals, and parts of all kinds of Plants, 

which in every Country and in almoſt every place 

are at great variety of Depths found incloſed in 

Earth, in Clay, in Stones, and in all ſorts of 
Matter; are ſuch apparent Demonſtrations of the 

Farth's having been in Some Former Times, and 
perhaps more than Once, ( the whole Surface of it 

at leaſt) in a ftate of Fluidity ; that whoſoever 

has ſeen the Collections of this kind made by the 
very ingenious Dr Woodward and others, muſt 
of Ns in a manner abandon all Uſe both of his Senſes and 
himſelf to Reaſon, if he can in the leaſt doubt of this Truth. 
the Parri- 8. That God, after the Flood, made particular 
223 __ Revelation of himſelf and of his Will to the 

7 aww the £arriarchs ; is a thing very credible in it ſelf, for 
Jews. the 


, 
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the ſame reaſons that I have before ſhown in ge- 
neral, that the Expectation of ſome Revelation —_— 
from God, was a reaſonable and.probable Expec- 7 
tation, And that, after this, God ſhould vouch- 
ſafe by Expreſs Revelation to give a Law to the 
whole Nation of the Jews, conſiſting very much 
in Sacrifices, and in external Rites and ceremoni- 
ous Obſervances; cannot with any juſt reaſon: be 
rejected as an incredible Fact; if we conſider, 
that ſuch a kind of Inſtitution was neceſſary in 
thoſe Times and Circumſtances, to preſerve that 
Nation from the Idolatry and Worſhip of falſe 
Gods, wherewith the Countries around them were 
overſpread z 7hat thoſe Rites and Ceremonies were 
typical of, and preparative to, a higher and more 
excellent Diſpenſation ; bat the Jews were con- 
tinually told by their Prophets, that their obſer- 
vance of thoſe Rites and Ceremonies was by no 
means ſo highly acceptable to God, nor ſo abſo- 
lutely and indiſpenſably inſiſted upon by him, as 
Obedience to the Moral Law; and hat the whole 
matter of Fact relating to that Revelation, is de- 
livered down to us in a Hiſtory, on which the 
Policy of a whole Nation was founded, at a 
time when no body could be ignorant of the 
truth of the principal Facts, and concerning 
which we can now have no more reaſon to doubr, 
than .of any Hiſtory of any antient matter of 
Fact in the World. The moſt conſiderable and 
real 1 viz, Why this Favour was granted 
to that /ingle Nation only, and not to all the 
reſt of the World likewiſe ; is to be accounted 
for by the ſame Reaſons, which prove (as has pag. 318: 
been before ſhown ) that God was not obliged 
to make known the Revelation of the Goſpel, 'to 
all Men alike. 
9, That all the other particulars of Scripture- Of the . 
Hiſtory contained in the Old Teſtament, are true — 1 
Relations Scripture. 


| 
: 
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—_— Relations of Matter of Fact; (not to inſiſt now 
— on the many e which prove in general 
the Antiquity, Genuineneſs, and Authority of 

the Books themſelves ;) will to a rational Inqui- 

rer appear very credible from hence; that v-ry. 

many of the particular Hiſtories, and ſome even of 

the minuter Circumſtances alſo of thoſe Hiſto- 

ries, are confirmed by concurrent Teſtimonies 

of profane and unqueſtionably unprejudiced Au- 
thors. Of which Grotius, in his excellent Book 
* lib. 1. of * the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, has given 
3 — us a large Collection. As particularly; that the 
16. vy here manner of the Formation of the Earth out of a Chaos, 
ſee the Ci- js mentioned by the Antienteſt Phenician, Ægypti- 
1 at an, Indian and Greek Hiſtorians; the very Names 
8e. of Adam and Eve, by Sanchuniathon and others; 
the longevity of the 'Antediluvians, by Beroſus and 
Manethos, and others; the Ark of Noah, by Be- 

roſus; many particulars of the Flood, by Ovid 

and others; the Family of Noah, and two of e- 

very kind of Animals entering into the Ark with 

him, mentioned by Lucian himſelf, as a Tradi- 

tion of the Antient Grecians ; The Dove which 

Neab ſent out of the Ark, by 

* Adxaxian ues wiper Abydenus and * Plutarch; the 
c vd Aug df, die. building of Babel, by Abydenus ; 
id,, xrupuiires ip n. T4 the burning of Sodom, by Dio- 


/ 


eydvorevay, i c ph | 
20h 3 Terref- dorus Siculus and Strabo and Ta- 


tria an Aquatica animantia citus and others; ſeveral parti- 
Plus habeant ſolertie. culars of the Hiſtory of Abra- 
ham and the reſt of the Patri- 

archs, by Beroſus and others; many particulars 

of Moſes Life, by ſeveral antient Writers; the 

| eminent Piety of the moſt anti- 

þ Of UN] dard RAe. ent Jews, by + Strabo and Juſtin ; 
xpires ps Twas ov 76 avreis divers Actions of David and Solo- 
e = mon, in the Phoenician Annals; 
&c. lib. 16. ſome of the Actions of Elijab, 


by Menander, and confeſſed by 
Julian 
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Julian himſelf; the Hiſtory of Jonab, under the 
name of Hercules, by Lycopbron and Æneas Gazæ 
45; and the Hiſtories of the following Times, 
by many more Authors. Beſides that (as“ learn»: * See Stil- 
ed Men have upon exceeding probable grounds Here 
ſuppoſed, ) many of the moſt ancient Scripture- — 
hiſtories are acknowledged and aſſerted in the ca.. And 
Writings of the Poets, both Greeks and Latins; Bechares 
the true Hiſtories. being couched under f7:tious — 92 
Names and fabulous Repreſentations. Idololatri a. 

10. That God, in the fulneſs of Time; that is, 
at that time which his infinite Wiſdom had fore- 
appointed, which all the Antient Prophecies had 
determined, and which many concurrent Circum- 
ſtances in the ſtate of the Jewiſh Religion, and 
in the diſpoſition of the Roman Empire, had 
made a fit Seaſon for the reception and propa- 
gation of a new Inſtitution of Religion: that Oe. 
God (I fay ) at That Time, ſhould ſend his Only- Sun into 
begotten Son, That Word or Wiſdom of the Father, the World 
That Divine Perſon by whom ( as has been before 8 — 
ſhown ) he created the World, and by whom he Ian 
made all former particular Manifeſtations of him- 
ſelf unto Men; that he ſhould ſend him, o take 
upon him our humane Nature, and therein to 
make a full and particular Revelation. of the 
Will of God to Mankind, (who by Sin had cor- 
rupted themſelves and forfeited the Favour of 
God, ſo that by the bare Light of Nature they 
could not diſcover any certain means by which 
they could be ſatisfactorily and abſolutely ſecure 
of regaining that Favour; ) To preach unto Men 
Repentance and Remiſſion of Sin, and, by giv- 
ing himſelf a Sacrifice and Expiation for Sin, to 
declare the Acceptableneſs Repentance, and 
the Certainty of Pardon thereupon, in a Method 
evidently conſiſtent with all neceſſary Vindication 
of the Honour and Authority of the Divine 

| Laws, 
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| Laws, and with God's irreconcileable Hatred a- 
gainſt Sin; To be a Meadiator and Interceſſor, 
between God and Man; To procure the particu- 
lar Aſſiſtance of God's Holy Spirit, which might 
be in Men a new and effectual Principle of a 
Heavenly and Divine Life; in a word, To be 
the Saviour and Judge of Mankind, and finally 
to bring them to Eternal Liſe : All this, when 
clearly and expreſsly revealed, and by good Teſti- 
mony proved to be fo revealed; is apparently 
agreeable and very credible to right and true 
Reaſon. As (becauſe it is the main and funda- 
mental Article of the Chriſtian Faith, ) I ſhall en- 
deavour to make out more largely and drſtintly, 
by ſhowing in particular, that none of the ſeve- 
ral Objections, upon which Speculative Unbelie- 
vers reject this Doctrine, do at all prove any in- 
conſiſtency in the belief of it, with found and un- 
prejudiced Reafon. 
That *tis For, Firſt ; it cannot be thought unreaſonable 
wes wrea- to be believed in the general, that God ſhould 
Jos 4% make a Revelation of his Will to Mankind; fince 
— 4 on the contrary, (as has been before proved at 
Rev-lation large,) it is very agreeable to the Moral Attri- 
of bis Will butes of God, and to the Notions and Expecta- 
% es. tions of the Wiſeſt and moſt rational Men that 
lived in the Heathen World. 
That 'cis Secondly, It cannot be thought unreaſonable to 
ue, be believed, that in ſuch a Revelation, wherein 
He, God freely proclaims Remiſſion of Sin, and the 
thas God Acceptableneſs of Repentance, he ſhould never- 
* thelels have appointed ſuch a Sacrifice or Expia- 
_— tion for Sin, as might at the ſame time be a ſuffi- 
Expiation cient Teſtimony of his irreconcileable Hatred a- 
for «mw. gainſt it. For though, by the Light of Nature, 
it was indeed exceeding probable and to be ho- 
ped for, that God would forgive Sin upon true 
Repentance 3 yet it could not be proved, that he 
| Was 
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was abſolutely obliged to do ſo, or that he would 
certainly do ſo. On the contrary, there was rea- 
ſon to ſuppoſe, that, in Vindication of the Ho- 
nour and Dignity of his Laws, he would requite 
ſome further Satisfaction and Expiation. And 
accordingly we find the Cuſtom of Sacriſicing. 
to have prevailed univerſally over the Heathen 
World in all Ages: Which, how unreaſonable 
ſoever an expectation it was, to think that the 
Blood of Beaſts could truly expiate Sin, yet thus 
much it plainly and undeniably ſhows, that it 
has been the common Apprehenſion of Mankind 


in all Ages, that God would not be appeaſed nor 


pardon Sin without ſome Puniſhment and Satiſ- 
faction; and yet at the ſame Time they had 
good Hopes, that, upon the Repentance of Sin- 
ners, God would accept ſome other Satisfaction 
inſtead of the Deſtruction of the Offenders. Tis 
therefore plainly agreeable to right Reaſon, to 


believe that God, in Vindication of the Honour P 


of his Laws, and for a Teſtimony of his. Hatred 
againſt Sin, ſhould appoint ſome Sacrifice or 
Expiation for Sin, at the ſame time that he for- 
gives the Sinner upon his true Repentance. 


Thirdly, Ic cannot be thought unreaſonable to Thar *cir 
be believed, that a Mediator or Interceſſor ſhould unread 


ſouable to 


be appointed between God: and Man, through — 
and by whom the Prayers of Sinners may be of- that 4 Me- 


fered up fo as to be acceptable in the Sight of“ 
God. *Tis well known, the generality of the 
wiſeſt Heathens thought it agreeable to Reaſon, Ze: 


ſhould be 


to make uſe of Subordinate: Intelligences, Dæ- God and 
mons or Heroes, by whom they put up their 4. 


Prayers to the Superiour Gods; hoping that by 
the Mediation of - thoſe Interceſſours, the unwor- 


thineſs of their own - Perſons, and the defects o _ 
theſe Prayers might be ſupplied 3/and they might 
obtain ſuch merciful and gracious Anſwers to_ : 


* 
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their Prayers, as they could not preſume to hope 
for upon their own Account. Wherein though 
thoſe Pagans laboured indeed under very great Un- 
certainty, in doing a thing for which they had no 
ſufficient Warrant, and in uſing Mediators whom 
they neither knew diſtinctly to have any Being, 
nor could they however have any good Securi- 
ty that ſuch Mediation would be acceptable to 
the Supreme God; Yet at the ſame time this 
undeniably proves, that *tis by no means incon- 
ſiſtent with right Reaſon, to believe that a Me- 
diator may by Divine Authority be appointed be- 
tween God and ſinful Men, to be their Interceſſor 
and Advocate with a juſtly offended God. 
Of the O. Fourthly, The greateſt real Difficulty in this 
1% Matter, to the Judgment of right Reaſon, ſeems 
an the to ariſe from the conſideration of the Dignity of 
Dignity of the Perſon, whom we believe to have given himſelf 
the Perſon à Sacrifice and Propitiation for the Sins of Man- 
whom we kind; viz, how 'tis poſſible, that the Only-begot- 
be our Me- len Son of God ſhould be Incarnate and become 
diator and Man; how *tis conceivable that God ſhould con- 
Redeemer. deſcend ſo far as to ſend, and the Son of God con- 
deſcend willingly to be ſent, and do ſuch great 
things for his Creatures; and above all, how *tis 
conſiſtent with Reaſon, to ſuppoſe God conde- 
ſcending to do ſo much for ſuch frail and weak 
Creatures as Men, who, 1n all appearauce, ſeem 
to be but a very ſmall, low, and inconſiderable 
/Þ part of the Creation. And here indeed it muſt 
f 5 jt», readily be acknowledged, that humane Reaſon 
«x 1 Se could never have diſcovered ſuch a Method as 
this, for the reconciliation of Sinners to an offend- 
ed God, without expreſs Revelation. But then 
Ja wa neither on the other Side, when once this Method 
\ ll ee is made known, is there any fuch Difficulty or 
vr <{v*0 Inconceiveablenels in it, as can reaſonably 'make 
= a wife and conſiderate Man call-in queſtion the 
Wo. a1 / /w tf ee NR truth 
R/U ef eK 0 
(rang — f 53 3 ws 
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f a well-atteſted Revelation, merely upon 
truth of a well-atte evelation, merely upon 2 N o 


that account: Which indeed, any plain Abſurdi- 
ty or Contradiction in the Matter of a Doctrine 
E to be revealed, would, it muſt be con- 


Nu h | 


eſſed, unavoidable do. For, as to the Poibili joy a 2 
/ 


ty of the Incarnation of the Son of God 1, whateve 
My ſteriouſneſs there confeſſedly was in the Man- 
ner of it, yet, as to the thing it ſelf, there is evi- 
dently no more unreaſonableneſs in believing the 
poſſibility of it, than in believing the Union of! 
Our Soul and Body, or any other certain Truth 
which we plainly ſee implies no Contradiction in 
the ching it ſelf, at the ſame time that we are-ſen- 
ſible we cannot diſcover the manner how it is 
effected. Again; As to the incredibility of the 
Do#rine, that God ſhould make ſo great a Con- 
deſcenſion to his Creatures; and that a Perſon of 
ſuch Dignity as the Only-begotten Son of God, 
ſhould vouchſafe to give himſelf a Sacrifice for 
the Sins of Men : He that duly conſiders, how 
tis no diminution to the Glory and Greatneſs of 
the Father of all things, to inſpect, govern, and 
direct every thing by his All-wiſe Providence 
through the whole Creation; to take care even 
of the meaneſt of his Creatures, ſo that not a 
Sparrow falls to the ground or a' hair of our head 
periſhes without his knowledge; and to obſerve 
exactly every Particle even of inanimate Matter 
in the Univerſe : he (I fay ) who duly conſiders 
This, cannot with Reaſon think it any real Diſ- 
paragement to the Son of God, (though it was 
indeed a moſt wonderful and amazing Inftance of 
Humility and Condeſcenſion, ) that he ſhould 
concern himſelf ſo far for ſinful Men, as to ap- 
pear in Their Nature to reveal the Will of God 
more clearly to them, to give himſelf a Sacrifice 
and Expiation for their Sins, and to bring them 
to Repentance and Eternal Life, The greateſt 
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Enemies and Deriders of Chriſtianity, have aſ- 
ſerted things far, more incredible, to have been 
done upon * leſs Occaſions: Witneſs what Ju- 

lian the A poſtate — ght 2 
200 2 dureh 72 7% , to believe concerning £ 
y.% u coming down from + hap 
— IF" nu and converſing upon Earth in a 


ane. poder, * „ viſible Form, only to teach Men 
7 I 'Exi0zuo Ip. Fu. the Art of healing Diſeaſes. And 
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Modern. Unbelievers, who ſeem 
willing, in the contrary Extreme, to deny YN 8 
having any regard, or taking any care in an 

ſpect, for the Welfare and Happineſs of his 

tures;; are forced, if they will — about to 6-4 
any account or explication of things, to invent 
much more incredible Hypotheſes, diſhonourable 
to God, and utterly inconſiſtent with his Divine 
Attributes.” Indeed, if we will conſider 
imparrially-; ſo far is it from being truly any di- 
minution of the Greatneſs and Glory of God, to 
ſend his Son into the World for the Redemption 
and Salvation of Mankind; that, on the contra- 
ry, *tis a Means of bringing the very greateſt 
Honour to the Laws and Government of God, 
that can be imagined. For, What can be imagin- 
ed more honourable, and worthy of the Supreme 
Lord and Governour of all things ; than to ſhow 
forth his Mercy and Goodneſs, in forgiving the 
Sins of frail and fallible Creatures, ard ſuffering 
himſelf to be reconciled to them upon their true 
Repentance 3, and yet at the ſame time to cauſe 
ſuch an Expiation to be made for Sin, by the Suf- 
ferings and Beach of his own Son in Their Nature, 
as might be an abundant Evidence of his irrecon- 
cileable Hatred againſt Sin, a juſt Vindication of 
the Authority and Dignity of his Laws, and a 
ſufficient effectual Wading to. deter Men 
from Sin, to create in them the ** Dread 
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and Deteſtation of it, and for ever to terrify them 
from venturing upon wilful Tranſgreſſion and 


Diſobedience - Tis true, no Man can take upon 
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him certainly to ſay, but God by his abſolute 


Sovereignty and Authority, might, if he had ſo 
pleaſed, have pardoned Sin upon Repentance, 
without any Sacrifice or Expiation at all, But 


This Method of doing it by the Death of Chriſt, 
is more wiſe and fit, and evidently more proper 


and effectual to diſcountenance and prevent Pre- 
ſumption, to diſcourage Men from repeating 
their Tranſgreſſions, to give them a deep Senſe 


of the heinous Nature of Sin, and to convince 


them of the excellency and importance of the 
Laws of God, and the indiſpenſable Neceſſity of 
paying Obedience to them; Foraſmuch as it 
ſhows us, that at the ſame time that God was 
willing to fave the Sinner, yet, leaſt incourage- 
ment ſhould be given to Sin by letting it go un- 
puniſhed, he did not think fit to forgive the 
Tranſgreſſions of Men without great Sufferings 
in Our Nature, and to put away the guilt of our 
Sins but upon ſuch difficult Terms as the Death 
of his own Son. So that in this Diſpenſation, 
Juſtice and Mercy and Truth are met together, 
Righteouſneſs and Peace have kiſſed each other.” And 
by how much the greater the Dignity of the Per- 
ſon was, who gave 'himfelf thus à Sacrifice for 


the Sins of Men; of ſo much the grrater Weight 


and Force is this Argument to deter Men for the 


future from Sin, and to convince them of the 


Neceſſity of Obedience. Wherefore fo far is it 
from being true, that the conſideration of the 
Dignity of the Perſon ſuffering, is a Teal Objecti- 
on againſt the credibility of the Doctrine; that, 
on the contrary, Thar very Conſideration con- 
tains the higheſt Vindication imaginable, of the 
Greatneſs and Honour and Authority of the — 
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The EviDENCES of Natural 
of God ; and at the ſame Time, the greateſt poſ- 
ſible Inſtance or Expreſſion of his Mercy and 
Compaſſion towards Men, agreeable to our na- 
tural Notions of his Divine Attributes. And 
then, as to the laſt part of this Difficulty, viz. 
how it can be conſiſtent with Reaſon, to ſuppoſe 
God condeſcending to do ſo very great Things 
for ſuch mean and weak Creatures, as Men are; 
who in all appearance, ſeem to be but a very 
ſmall, low and inconſiderable part of the Creation; 
foraſmuch as the whole Earth it ſelf, is but a 
little Spot that bears no proportion at all to the 
Univerſe 3 and, in all probability of Reaſon, the 
large and numberleſs Orbs of Heaven cannot but 
be ſuppoſed to be filled with Beings more capa» 
ble, than we, to ſhow forth the Praiſe and Glo- 
ry of their Almighty Creator, and more worthy 
to be the Objects of his Care and Love: To this 
part of the Difficulty, I ſay, the Anſwer is very 
eaſy: That the Mercy and Love of the infinitely 
good God, is extended equally over all his Works; 


. That, let the Univerſe be ſuppoſed as large, and 


the rational Creatures, with which it is furniſhed, 
as many and excellent, as any one can imagine z 
yet Mankind is plainly the chief, indeed the only 
Inhabitant, for whoſe ſake *tis evident this our 
Globe of Earth was formed into a habitable 
World ; and this our Earth is, as far as we have 
any means of judging, as conſiderable and worthy 
of the Divine Care, as moſt other parts of the 
Syſtem z and this our Syſtem, as conſiderable, 
as any other ſingle Syſtem in the Univerſe : and 
finally, that, in like manner as the ſame Divine 
Providence, which preſides over the whole Crea- 
tion, does particularly goyern and direct every 
thing in this our lower World, as well as in every 
other particular part of the Univerſe ; ſo there 
is no real Difficulty to right Reaſon, in conceiving 

that 


* 
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that the ſame Divine Logos, the Word or Meſfſen- 
ger of the Father, who in various Diſpenſations, 
according to the particular Needs and Exigencies 
of Mankind, has made various Manifeſtations of 
God and Diſcoveries of the Divine Will, to Us 
here upon Earth; may alſo, for ought we know, 
have to other Beings, in other parts of the Uni- 
verſe, according to their ſeveral Capacities or 
Wants, made different Manifeſtations of God and 
Diſcoveries of his Will, in ways of which we can 
know nothing, and in which we have no Concern: 
There being nothing in this, at all contrary to the 
Nature of God, or the Condition of things. 

Fiſthh and Laſtly ; If any one thinks it unrea- of the ob- 
ſonable to be believed, that God ſhould ſend his fein 
Son into the World for the Redemption of Man- On , 
kind ; and yet that this appearance of the Son of Chriflian 
God upon Earth, ſhould not be till the latter Ages Revelation 
of the World; and, after he has appeared, yet ps, * 
his appearance not be made known equally to all . 
Nations : Such a one“ muſt likewiſe for the ſame See a- 
Reaſon affirm, that tis unreaſonable to believe the Se, pag. 
Neceſſity and Obligations even of Natural Reli- 
gion it ſelf, becauſe tis plain all Men are not fur- 
niſhed equally. with the ſame Capacities and Op- 
portunities of underſtanding thoſe Obligations; 

And conſequently no Deiſt can, conſiſtently with 
his own Principles, make This Objection againſt 
the Truth of Chriſtianity, He muſt- likewiſe for 
the ſame Reaſon affirm, that God is obliged in all 
other reſpects alſo to make all his Creatures e- 
qual; to make Men, Angels; to endue All Men 
with the ſame Faculties and Capacities, as Any; 
at leaſt, to make all Men capable of the very ſame 
Kind, and the fame Degree of Happineſs, and to 
afford to All of them, all the very ſame Means or 
he gh mags obtaining it: In a word, he 
muſt aſſert, that infinite Wiſdom cannot reaſon- 
ably be ſuppoſed to have a Right of making va- 
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riety of Creatures in very various Circumſtances: 
Which is an Aſſertion palpably moſt-abfard, in 
Experience falſe, and a very unjuſt diminution of 
God's Sovereignty in the World. But beſides: 
Though the Redemption purchaſed by the Son of 
God, is not indeed actually made known unto All 
Men; yet as no Man ever denied, but that the 
Benefit of the Death of Chriſt extended back- 
wards to thoſe who lived before his Appearance in 
the World; ſo no Man can prove, but that the 
ſame Benefit may likewiſe extend it felf forwards 
to thoſe who never heard of his Appearance, 
though they lived after it. deen 


Of the o- 11. That the Hiſtory of the Life of Chriſt, con- 
eas tained in the New Teſtament, is a frue Relation 
Scripture of Matters of Fab, (not to infiſt here on the Teſ- 
hiftory con- timony of his Diſciples and Followers, which ſhall 
e be conſidered hereafter in its proper place ; )' will 
Tamer, to à rational Inquirer a mie very credible from 
hence; that very many Particulars of that Hiſto- 

ry, are confirmed by concurrent Teftimonies of 

rofane and unqueſtionably vnpreadiced Authors. 

hat, before the coming of our Saviour, there 

was à general Expectation ſpread over all the Ea- 

ſtern Nations, that out of Fudea ſhould ariſe a 

Perſon, who ſhould be Governour of the World; 

ce 30% is expreſsly affirmed by the Ro- 

p 5 — — Hiſtorians, * Snetonius and 
vetus & amm +Tatitus, That there Hved in 
ie es. Pues, at the time which the 


+ Pluribus perſuaſio ide - Geſpel relates, ſuch a Perſon as 


bris contineri, eo ipſo tem- | vets da: * ode | 
pore fore, ut ,valeſceret O- ged by all Authors, both Jew- 
riens, profectique Judza re- iſh and Pagan; who have written 
rum potirentur. Tait. ld. ſinde that” Time! The S/ that 


21, 


+ See the Place cited b 24 | — 
Crolus, de Vente C ir nd Journey of be Cbaldæan Wiſe 


Religionis. 46. 3. c. 14. Men, is mentioned by Chalcidi. 
| S8 4 Us 


appeared ar his Birth, and the 
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us the Platoniſt. Herod's cauſing all the Children 
in Bethlehem under two Years old to be Slain, and 
a Reflexion made upon him on that occaſion by 


the Emperour Auguſtus, is rela- 
ted by T Macrobius. Many of 
the Miracles that Jeſus worked 
in his Life-time, are, as to mat- 
ters of Fact; (particularly his 
healing the Lame and the Blind, 
and caſting out Devils ;) ex- 
preſsly owned by the moſt im- 
placable Enemies of Chriſtiani- 
ty, by * Celſus and Fulian, and 
the Authors of the Fewi/h Tal- 
mud, And how the, Power of 
the Heathen Gods ceaſed after 
the coming of Chriſt, is ac- 


knowledged by Porphyry, who attributes it * 14. 
to their being Angry at the ſetting 
Chriſtian Religion, which he ftiles impious and 
profane. Many Particulars of the collateral Hi- 
ſtory, concerning John Baptiſt, and Herod and 
Pilate, (not to mention the famous Teſtimony 
concerning Jeſus himſelf, becauſe *ris by Some 
ſuſpected not to be genuine, notwithſtanding it 
is found in all the ancient Copies ;) are largely 
recorded by Fo/ephus. The Crucifixion of Chriſt 


under Pontius Pilate, is related 
by | Tacitus: And divers of the 
moſt remarkable Circumftances 
attending it, ſuch as the EZarib- 
quake and miraculous Darkneſs, 
were recorded in the * publick 
Roman Regiſters, commonly ap- 
1 to by the firſt Chriſtian 

riters as what could not be 


denied by the Adverſaries themſelves. 
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+ Cum audiſſet | Augu- 
uos in 
Syria Herodes Rex Judzorum 
intra bimatum juſſit interfici, 
filium quoq; ejus occiſum ; 
ait, Melius efs Herodis porrum 
eſſe quam film. Macrob. lib, 
2. cap. 4. [A Teſtimony fo 
very remarkable and pertinent, 
that tis ſtrange how Grotius 
could omit to mention it inthe 
place now cited. ] 
* See the places cited b 

Grotius, de Veritate Chriſt, 
Rel. lib. 2. cap. 5. 


up of the 


4 Tiberio imperitante, per 
procuratorem Fontium Pila- 


tum, ſupplicio affectus erat. 
lib. 15 4 


* Eum mundi W rela * 
tum in Arcanis veſir is tis 
Tertuilian. Apol. 


Then, 
as 
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of Judg- 
ment, a 
Chriſt the 


Judge. 


Of the Re. 


ſurrection 
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Of the Day 
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as to the Reſurrection and Aſcenſion of Chriſt ; 
theſe depend on the general Proofs of the cre- 
dibility of his Diſciples Teſtimony , and other 
following Evidences , which will be conſidered here- 
after in their proper place. 


12. That God has appointed a Day, wherein he 
will judge the World in Righteouſneſs, by That Per. 
ſon whom he has ordained, in order to reward e- 
very Man according to his Works; is a Doctrine 
perfectly agreeable to right Reaſon, and to our 
Natural Notions of the Attributes of God: As 
may appear more particularly from what has been 
before ſaid concerning the Neceſſity and Cer- 
tainty of another Life after this ; and 1s evident 
from the Opinion of all the wiſer Heathens con- 
cerning this Matter. Nor may it perhaps be al- 
together impertinent to obſerve here, that the 
Poets both Greek and Latin have unanimouſly a- 


'greed in this one particular Circumſtance, that 


Men after Death ſhould not have Judgment paſ- 
ſed upon them immediately by God himſelf, but 
by juſt Men appointed for that purpoſe. 

13. That, in order to this final Judgment, not 
only the Soul ſhall ſurvive the Diſſolution of the 
Body, but the Body it /elf alſo ſhall be raiſed a- 
gain ; This Doctrine, though not indeed diſcover- 
able with any kind of certainty by the bare Light 
of Nature ;. becauſe the belief of the SouPs Im- 
mortality (for ought that appears to Reaſon a- 
lone) is ſufficient to anſwer all the purpoſes of a 
Future State, as far as is diſcoverable merely by 
the Light of Nature; Yet this Doctrine (I ſay) 
of the Reſurreftion of the Body, when made known 
by Revelation, evidently contains nothing in it 
in the leaſt contrary to right Reaſon. For, what 
reaſonable Man can deny, but that *tis plainly al- 

I together 
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together as eaſy for God to raiſe the Body again 
after Death, as to create and form it at firſt ? 
Some of the“ Stotcal' Philoſo- 

| phers ſeem to have thought it e d Wb albary 
not only poſſible, but even pro- % Pe e ee, 4 
bable : And many of the Jews, „ «; 8 vi ious 9 
who had no expreſs Revelation , . Chryſippus, citat. 
concerning it, did yet believe it LA. l. 7. 
upon an ancient Tradition; as appears from all 
their Writings, and particularly from the Tranſ. 
lation of the laſt Verſe of the Book of Job, which 
according to the Seventy runs thus; So Job died, 
being old and full of Days; but F 
lis written that be ſhall riſe again t. Teypurras 5 ear rd & 
with thoſe whom the Lord raiſes . 10g fi. l. 
1. The only real difficulty in 4 % 
this Doctrine, ſeems to ariſe upon putting the 
Suppoſition of one Body's being turned into the 
Nouriſhment, and becoming part of the Sub- 
ſtance of another; ſo as that the ſame parts may 
equally belong to two Bodies, to both of which 
it ſhall nevertheleſs be abſolutely impoſſible that 
the ſame parts ſhould be reſtored. But this Ob- 
jection, as great and principal a Difficulty as it is, 
is really but a great Trifle, For there does not at 
all appear any abſolute Neceſſity, that, to con- 
ſtitute the ſame Body, there muſt be an exact re- 
ſtitution of all and only the ſame Parts. And if 
there was any ſuch Neceflity ; yet even ſtill, with- 
out making that hard Suppoſition (which“ Gro- De Veri- 
tus and others have done) that God by a miracu- Che Ne 
lous Providence always interpoſes to prevent the . 1. 
Parts of one humane Body from incorporating 
with and becoming the Nouriſhment of another ; 
(for I cannot ſee any ſufficient Ground to deny, 
but that it may be poſſible in Nature, for barba- 
rous Cannibals, if any fuch there be, to ſubſiſt for 

A a 4 ſome 
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ſome time and live wholly one upon another, if 
deprived of all other Suſtenance:) Without any 

ſuch hard Suppoſitions as theſe (I ſay, ) *tis eaſy 

to imagine many ways, by which the Reſurrection 

of the ſame Body, properly ſpeaking, ſhall. ne- 
vertheleſs be very poſſible ; and the whole Foun- 

dation of this, and all other Difficulties of this 

kind, concerning the Parts and Forms and Mag- 
nitudes and Proportions of our future Bodies, be 
entirely taken away. 

of the Re- As, Firſt ; No Man can ſay *tis improbable, 
ſurred on (and they who have been moſt and beſt verſed in 
4 5 fame Microſcopical Obſervations, think it more than 
2 probable, ) that the original Stamina, which con- 
tain all and every one of the ſolid Parts and 
Veſſels of the Body , not excepting even the 
minuteſt Nerves and Fibres, are + themſelves 

the entire Body; and that all the extraneous Mal- 

ter, which, coming in by way of Nouriſhment, 

hills up and extends the minute and inſenſible Veſ- 

ſels, of which all the viſible and ſenſible Veſſels 

are compoled, 1s not ſtrictly and properly Part 

of the Body, Conſequently, while all this extra- 

neous Matter, which ſerves only to {well the Bo- 

dy to its juſt magnitude, is in continual Flux, the 
original Stamina may continue unchanged ; and ſo 

no Confuſion of Bodies will be poſſible in Na- 

ture. There may be made many very conſidera- 

ble Obſervations, concerning the determinate Fi- 

gure into which every reſpective Body unfolds it 

ſelf by Growth; concerning the Impoſſibility ob 

the Body's extending it ſelf by any Nouriſhment 
whatioever, beyond {hat certain Magnitude, to 

which the original Veſſels are capable of being une 
folded; and concerning the In polſibility of reſto- 

ring by any Nouriſhment any the ſmalleſt Veſſel 

er {old part of the Body, that has at any time 


4 happened 
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happened to be mutilated by any Accident; All 8 
which Obſervations, often and carefully made, 
will ſeem very much to favour ſome ſoch 1 
culation as This. 

Secondly : It may alſo be ſuppoſed otherwiſe, 
not without good probability, | 
that“ in like manner as in everx * "Hat; 9 5 „ 4 gau. 75 
Grain of Corn there is contained e roam | irevis 146 
a minute infenſible ſeminal Prin- 5 x ks — 
ciple, which is it ſelf the entire ur op, 605 a. & x0xx00 78 « TS wi- 
future Blade and Ear, and in due 7% iyigeras cd, ore 37S. 


- | T6; 5 XAT Tow Taps, C4 0» 
Seaſon, when all the reſt of the pon PR upopairev frigurai 75 ca 


Grain is corrupted, evolves and e, — <6 Origen. adverſ. 
untolds it ſelf viſibly into that Celf- ks 

Form; ſo our preſent mortal and 

corruptible Body may be but the Exuviæ, as it 
were, of ſome hidden and at preſent inſenſible 
Principle, gy the preſent Seat of the Soul, ) 
which at the Reſurrection ſhall diſcover it ſelf in its 
proper Form. This way alſo, there can be no 
Confuſion of Bodies, poſſible in Nature. And 
*tis not without ſome Weight, that the Antienteſt 
Writers of the Church have always made uſe of 
this very Similitude; that the Apoſtle St Paul 
himſelf, alledges the ſame Compariſon ; and that 
the Jewiſh Writers ſeem to have had ſome ob- 
ſcure glimpſe of this Notion, when they talked 
of a certain incorruptible part of the Body; 
Though theſe latter indeed explained themſelves 
very weakly and unphiloſophically. 

Many other ways perhaps may be imagined, 
by which the ſame thing may be explained intel- 
ligivbly. But theſe Speculations are nice and ſub- 
tle, and neither needful nor proper to be enlarg- 
ed upon in this place. Only the bare mention of 
them, ſhows the manifold poſſibility of the Doc- 
trine of the Reſurrection 3 againſt td Object ions 
of thoſe who would have it ſeem contradictory. 

14. Laſtly; 
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Of the eter- 14. Laſtly; That after the Reſurrection and 
nal A the general Judgment, wherein every Man ſhall 
All ang be judged according to his Works; they that 
the eternal have done well, ſhall go into everlaſiing Happi- 
A neſs ; and they that have done evil, into everlaſt- 
R_ ing Puniſhment : is a Doctrine in it ſelf very cre- 
dible, and reaſonable to be believed. Concern- 
ing the everlaſting Happineſs of the Righteous , 
there is no diſpute 3 it being evident that God in 
his infinite Bounty may reward the ſincere Obe- 
dience of his Creatures, as much beyond the Me- 
rit of their own weak and imperfect Works, as 
he himſelf pleaſes. But the everlaſting Puniſhment 
threatned to the Wicked, has ſeemed to Many, 
a great difficulty; ſince 'tis certain from our Na- 
tural Notions of the Attributes of God, that no 
Man ſhall be puniſhed beyond the juſt demerit 
of his Sins. Here therefore it is to be obſerved; 
firſt, that no Man can ſay 'tis unreaſonable, that 
they who by wilful aud ſtubborn Diſobedience to 
their Almighty Creatour and moſt merciful Bene- 
factor, and by the habitual Practice of unrepent- 
ed Wickedneſs, have, during the State of Trial, 
made themſelves unfit for the enjoyment of that 
Happineſs which God has prepared for them that 
love and obey him; ſhould be eternally rejected, 
and excluded from it. Thus much, the wickedeft 
of Men are willing enough to believe : And if 
bare Deprivation of Happineſs was all the Puniſh- 
ment they had reaſon to fear, they would be well 
content to fir ſtill in their Wickedneſs. But is 
it at all agreeable to Reaſon to believe, that the 
Puniſhment to be inflicted by the final Wrath of 
a provoked God upon his moſt obſtinate and in- 
corrigible. Enemies, ſhould be merely ſuch a 
thing as is in its own Nature leſs dreadful and 
terrible, than even thoſe Afflictions which by cer- 
tain Experience we ſee in this preſent Life fall 
| ſometimes 
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ſometimes upon ſuch Perſons with whom God is 
not angry at all? Is it agreeable to reaſon to be- 
lieve, that God, who (as is evident by experience) 
ſuffers the very beſt of his own Servants, for the 
Puniſhment of their Sins, or even only for the 
Tryal of their Virtue, to fall ſometimes under 
all the Calamities and Miſeries, which *tis poſſible 
for the cruelleſt and moſt powerful Tyrants to 
invent and execute; ſhould puniſh his moſt ob- 
ſtinately rebellious and finally impenitent Crea- 
tures, with nothing more than the Negation of 
Happineſs * There muſt therefore in the next place 
be ſome ſenſible and poſitive Puniſhment, beſides 
the mere negative Loſs of Happineſs. And who- 
ever ſeriouſly conſiders the dreadful Effects of 
God's Anger in this preſent World, in the In- 
ſtance of the general Deluge, the Overthrow of 
Sodom and Gomorrha, the amazing Calamities 
which befel the whole Jewiſß Nation at the De- 
ſtruction of Jeruſalem, and other ſuch like Ex- 
amples; in ſome of which Caſes, the Judgments 
have fallen upon mixt multitudes of good Men 
and bad together; (not to mention the Calami- 
ties which ſometimes befal even good Men by 
themſelves:) Whoſoever, I ſay, ſeriouſly conſi- 
ders all this, cannot but frame to himſelf very 
terrible Apprehenſions of the Greatneſs of that 
Puniſhment, which the deſpiſed Patience of God 
ſhall finally inflict on the impenitently Wicked 
and Incorrigible, when they ſhall be ſeparated 
and be by themſelves. And then, as to the Du- 
ration of this Puniſhment; no Man can preſume 
in our -_= State of Ignorance and Darkneſs 
to be able truly to judge, barely by the ſtrength 
of his own natural Reaſon, what in this Reſpect 
is or is not conſiſtent with the Wiſdom and Juſtice 
and Goodneſs of the ſupreme Governour of the 
World ; fince we neither know the FRO, 

nay 
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Kind, nor Manner, nor Circumſtances, nor De- 
grees, nor All the Ends and Uſes of the final Pu- 
niſhment of the Wicked. Only this one thing we 
are certain of, that the Juſtice of God will abun- 
dantly vindicate it ſelf, and all Mouths ſhall be 
ſtopped before him, and be forced to acknow- 
ledge the exact Righreouſneſs of all his Judg- 
ments, and to condemn their own Folly and 
Wickedneſs; foraſmuch as the Degrees or Intenſe- 
neſs of the Puniſhment which ſhall be inflicted on 
the Impenitent, ſhall be exactly proportionate to 
their Sins, as a Recompence of their Demerit, ſo 
that no Man ſhall ſuffer more than he, has deſer- 
ved. This being once clearly eſtabliſhed ; the 
Difficulty about the Duration of the Puniſnment 
will not appear ſo inſuperable to right Reaſon. 
For nothing can be more evident, than that God 
may juftly baniſh the Wicked eternally from his 
Kingdom of Glory, and from that Happineſs 
which is his Free and undeſerved Gift to the 
Righteous: And the peſitive Puniſhment which 

ſhall be inflicted upon them in that State of E- 
_— ternal Rejection, ſhall undoubtedly be ſuch and 
le tor ment ſo proportionated to Men's Deſerts, as the Righ- 
ed witij Fire teous Judge will then make appear before Men 
* „%% and Angels, to be juſt and wife and neceſſary, 
— ＋ and ſuch only as becomes the infinitely Wiſe and 
the toly Good Lord and Governour of the Univerſe to 
Angels and inflict. The Wiſeſt of the Heathen Philoſophers, 
3 „ without the help of Revelation, have taught, and 
Lamb, did believe it agreeable to right Reaſon, that 

the Puniſhment of the incorri- 

4 0 0 3» Secs titers 7 gible ſhould be FTA without 

vw Alg z puryetn rd chf -. any determinate or known End. 
anal. on And We cannot tell how many 
Lee, kadar. pls in Wiſe Deſigns God may ſerve 
Fhes. thereby. We know not but 
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that, as God has now diſcovered ac ob nde alen dies 26> 
to Us in ſore meaſure the Fall g e ee 
and Puniſhment of evil Angels, 
to be a warning to Us; fo he 18. ts 
may hereafter uſe the Example u eee 
of the Puniſhment of Wicked and eee 
incorrigible Men, to be a means of preſerving 5- 
ther Beings in their Obedience. And many other 
Conſiderations there may poſſibly be, very ne- 
ceſſary to enable us to judge rightly concern- 
ing this Matter; which, in this preſent” State, 
we have no ſufficient means of coming to the 
Knowledge of. mY aun 


Thus all the Credenda, or Dorines, which the 7. 
Chriſtian” Religion teaches; (that is, not on! ed 
thoſe Plain Doctrines which it requires to be 99 2. 7 
lie ved as fundamental and of neceſſity to eter 57 7 
nal Salvation, but even All the Doctrines 
which it teaches as Matters of Truth;) are in the 
Firſt place, though indeed many of them not diſ- 
coverable by bare Reaſon unaſſiſted with Reve- 
lation, yet, when diſcovered by | 
Revelation, apparently moſt * 1 . wiv; ind, rai 
agreeable 1 ſound” and unpreju- - — 'f. Cel 
diced Reaſon, £ | h 5 of 7 ris 5 b b 

In the next place; Every one of theſe Doc- Every one 


trines, has a natural Tendency, and a direct and 9 


| . N direct 
powerful Influence, to reform Mens Lives, and cor- — 


reli their Manners. This is the great End, and aud power- 
ultimate Deſign, of all true Religion; and 'tis a . e. 
| - 2 ence to re- 
very great and fatal Miſtake, to think that any fem Mens 
Doctrine or any Belief whatſoever, can be any Aanrers. 
otherwiſe of any Benefit to Men, than as it is 
fitted to promote this main End. + There was none 
3 of" our Saviour, (as an Þ excellent 3, Archby, 
elate of our Church admirably expreſics this 2 
a. matter) betore the 
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matter) calculated for the gratification of Mens idle 
Curioſities, the buſying aud amuſing them with airy 
and uſeleſs Speculations ; Much leſs were they in. 
tended for an Exerciſe of our Credulity, or a Tryal 
how far we could bring our Reaſon to ſubmit to our 
Faith: But, as on the one Hand they were plain 
and ſimple, and ſuch as, by their agreeableneſs to the 
rational Faculties of Mankind, did bighly recommend 
themſelves to our Belief 5 ſo on the. other Hand they 
had an immediate relation to Practice, and were the 
genuine Principles and Foundation upon which all 
humane and divine Virtues were naturally to be ſuper- 
ſtructed. Particularly, What can be a more neceſſa- 
ry and excellent Foundation of true Religion, 
than That Doctrine which the Chriſtian Religion 
clearly and diſtinctly teaches us, concerning the 
Nature and Attributes of the One only true God; 


, ©» © without any of that Ambiguity and Doubtfulneſs, 


thoſe various and inconſiſtent Opinions and Con- 
jectures, thoſe uncertain and oft-tunes falſe Rea» 
ſonings concerning the Nature of God, which, 
notwithſtanding the natural poſſibility of diſco- 
vering very many of the Attributes of God by 
the Light of true Reaſon, did. yet in Fact over- 
ſpread the greateſt part of the Heathen World 
with Polytheiſm or Atheiſm ? What can be fo 
certain a Preſervative againſt Idolatry, and the 
Worſhip of falſe Gods; as the Doctrine, that the 
Univerſe, the Heavens and the Earth, and all tbinggs 
contained therein, are the Creatures and Workman- 
Hip of the One true God, and have a continual de- 
pendence upon Him for the Preſervation of their Be- 
ing? What can be ſo ſure a Ground of true Piety 
and Reliance upon God, as the clear Chriſtian 
Doctrine concerning Providence, concerning God's 
perpetually governing and directing the Iſſues and 
Events of all Things, and inſpecting with a more 


eſpecial regard the moral Actions of Men? which 
Doctrine 
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Doctrine was perplexed by the Philoſophers with 
endleſs Diſputes. What can be ſo juſt a Vindica- 
tion of the. Goodneſs of God, pd conſequently 
ſo neceſſary in order to our maintaining in our 
Minds worthy and honourable Notions concern- 
ing him; as the Poctrine, that God created Man 
at firſt Upright, and that the Original f all Evil 
and Miſery is Sin? the want of a clear Knowled 

of which Truth, extremely perplexed the Hea- 
then World, and made many recur. to that moſt 
abſurd Fiction of a Self-exiſtent Evil Principle. 
What can be a more proper Motive to Piety, 
than the Doctrine that the Deluge and other Re- 
markable Calamities which have befallen Man- 
kind, were ſent upon them by God's immediate 
Direction, as Puniſbments for their Wickedneſs ? 
What can be a greater incouragement to the 
Practice of Holinels, than the Doctrine, that God 
has at ſeveral times vouchſafed to make. ſeveral par- 
ticular Revelations if bis Will to Men, to inſtruct 
and ſupport them more effectually in that Prac- 
tice ? But above all; What Doctrine could ever 


have been imagined ſo admirably fitted in all re- 


ſpecs to promote all the Ends of true Religion, 
as that of the Incarnation of the Son of God ? Which 
way could Men have been filled with , ſo | deep 
a Senſe of the Mercy and Love of God towards 
them, and have been inſtructed in all divine 
Truths in a Method ſo well accommodated to 
their preſent Infirmities 3 as by God's ſending his 
Only-begotten Son, io take upon bim aur Nature, 
and therein to make a general Revelation of the Will 
of God to Mankind © How could the Honour and 
Dignity and Authority of the Laws of God have 
been ſo effectually vindicated, and at the ſame 
time ſo ſatisfactory an aſſurance of Pardon upon 
true Repentance have been given unto Men; as 
by this Method, of be Son of God giving himſelf. a 


acrifice 
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Sacrifice and Expiation for Sin? What could have 
been 2 more glorious. Manifeſtation of the Mercy 
and Compaſſion of God, and at the ſame time a 
more powerful means to diſcountenance Meng 
Preſumption, to diſcourage them from repeating 
their Tranfgrefſions, ro give them a deep Senſe 
of the heinous Nature of Sin, and of God's ex- 
treme Hatred and utter Irreconcileableneſs to it, 
and to convince them of the Excellency and Im- 
portance of the Laws of God and rhe indiſpen- 
ſable Neceſſity of paying Obedience to them; than 
this Expedient of /aving Sinners by the Sufferings 
and Dedib of the Son of God, and by eſtabli/hing with 
them a new and gracious Covenant upon ihe Merits 
of that Saligaction? How could Men be better 
encouraged, to __ a religious Life 3 than by 
having ſuch a Mediator, Advocate, and 1 
for them with God, to obtain Pardon of all their 
Frailties; and by being aſſured of the A/iſtance 
of the Spirit f God, to enable them to conquer 
all their corrupt Affections, and to be in them 
an effectual Principle of a heavenly and divine 
Life? In fine; What ſtronger and more power- 
ful Motives could polibly Rave been contrived, 
to perſuade Men to live virtuouſly, and to de- 
ter them from Vice ; than the clear Diſcovery 
made to us in the Goſpel, of God's having appoint- 
ed a Day, wherein he will judge the World in Righ- 
teouſneſs, every Man according to his Worts; and that 
they who have done «well, ſhall be adjudged to everlaſt- 
ing Happineſs ; and they that have — evil, to endleſs 
Puniſhment : of which the Light of Nature afforded 
Men but obſcure Glimpſes ? And may we no: re, 
upon the whole, appeal now even to our Adverii- 
ries themſelves, whether in all and every one of theſe 
Doctrines there be not a more powerful, a more 
effectual Method laid down, for the reformi 
humane Nature, and obliging the whole Wor! 
| to 
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to forſake their Sins, and to lead holy and virtu- 
ous Lives; than was ever taught before : nay, 
or than was poſſible to have been contrived by 
all the Wit of Mankind ? This is the great and 
higheſt recommendation of the Chriſtian Doc- 
trine : This is what, to a well-diſpoſed Mind, 
would well-nigh ſatisfactorily prove, even with- 
out the addition of any external Teſtimony, that 
the Revelation of Chriſtianity could not poſſibly 
bur come from God ; Seeing that, not only all 
its practical Precepts, but evenall its Articles of Be- 
lief alſo, tend plainly to this one and the ſame 
End, to make Men univerſally amend and re- 
form their Lives; to recover and reſtore them 
to their original excellent State, from the Cor- 
ruption and Miſery which had been introduced 
by Sin; and to eſtabliſh upon Earth the Practice 
of everlaſting Righteouſneſs, and entire and hear- 
ty Obedience to the Will of God: Which would 
have been the Religion of Men ( had they conti- 
nued Innocent) in Paradiſe, and now 1s the Re- 
ligion of Angels, and for ever will be the Re- 
ligion of Saints in Heaven. Vain Men may value 
themſelves upon their ſpeculative Knowledge, 
right Opinions, and True and Orthodox Belief, 
ſeparate from the Practice of Virtue and Righte- 
ouſneſs; But, as ſure as the Goſpel is true, no 
Belief whatſoever ſhall finally be of any Advan- 
rage to Men, any otherwiſe than only ſo far as 
it corrects their Practice, hinders them from be- 
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ing Workers of Iniquily, and makes them like Luk. xiii. 


unto God. 


Laſtly, All the Doctrines of the Chriſtian 4 all of 
Faith, do Together make up an infinitely more % Toge- 


conſiſtent and rational Scheme of Belief, than any 
that the wiſeſt of the Antient Philoſophers ever 
B b did, 


ther, make 
up the moſt 


conſiſſ ent 
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3 did, or the cunningeſt of Modern Unbelievers can 
of Belief in invent or contrive. This is evident from a ſum- 
the World, mary View of the forementioned Scheme of the 
Chriſtian Doctrines; wherein every Article has a 

juſt dependence on the foregoing ones, and a 

cloſe connexion with thoſe that follow; and the 

whole account of the Order and Diſpoſition of 

Things from the Original to the Conſummation 

of all Things, is one intire, regular, complear, 
conſiſtent, and every way a molt rational Scheme: 
Whereas the Wiſeſt of the Antient Philoſophers, 

that is, thoſe of them who hit upon the greateſt 
Number of ſingle Truths, and taught the feweſt 
Abſurdities; were yet “ never 

Diverſi ac diverse omnia able to make out any univerſal, 


protulerunt, non annecten- ; 
tes nec cauſ:s rerum, nec tlie, and coherent Syſtem of 


| conſequentias , nec rationes ; Doctrines, and Scheme of the 
— —— — hole State of T — 4 * any 
„ manner of probability: And the 
aig complerent. Lactant. cunninge f 5 E Deiſts, (be- 
ſides that they muſt needs, in 

their own Way, believe ſome particular Things 
ſtranger and in themſelves more incredible than 

any of the fore mentioned Chriſtian Doctrines,) 

cannot in the whole, as has been before ſhown, 

frame to themſelves any fixt and ſettled Princi- 

ples, upon which to argue conſiſtently ; but muſt 
unavoidably either be perplexed with inextricable 
Abſurdities, or confeſſedly recur to down-right 
Atheiſm. There have indeed even among Chri- 

ſtians themſelves, been many. Ditterences and 
Diſputes about particular Doctrines: But, (ex- 

cepting ſuch as have intolerably corrupted the 

very fundamental Doctrines, and even the main 

Deſign it ſelf of the whole Chriſtian Diſpenſation; 

of which there are too many Inſtances in Writers 


of the Romiſh Church eſpecially 3) theſe Diſ- 
putes 
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putes among Chriſtians, have not been, like thoſe 
among the Philoſophers, de rerum ſumma, con- 
cerning the whole Scheme and Syſtem of things, 
but only concerning particular Explications of | 
particular Doctrines; Which | 


th. MES DAD - A it. 5 8 A5._ - 


kind of Diſputes do not at all * 


affect the Certainty of the whole 
Religion it ſelf, nor ought in 
reaſon to be any manner of hin- 
derance to the Effect which the 
plain and weightier and con- 


* Sed perturbat nos opinĩo- 
num varietas, hominumque 
diſſenſio. Et quia non idem 
contingit in ſenſibus, hos na- 
tura certos putamus; illa, quæ 
aliis fic, aliis ſecus, nec iiſdem 


ſemper uno modo videntur, 


ficta eſſe dicimus. Quod eſt 


feſſedly more important fun- ja aliter. Cic. 4 Leib 
damental Doctrines ought to MONT: to 
have upon the Hearts and Lives f See above, pag. 335. 

of Men. 


XIV. Fifthly ; As this Revelation, to the Judg- 
ment F right and ſober Reaſon, appears of it ſelf 
highly credible and probable ; and abundantly recom- 
mends it ſelf in its native Simplicity, merely by its 
own intrinſick goodneſs and excellency, to the practice 
of the moſt rational and conſidering Men, who are 
deſirous in all their Actions io bave ſatisfattion and 
comfort and good hope within themſelves, from tbe 
Conſcience of what they do: So it is moreover poſi- 
tively and directly proved, to be attually and imme- 
diately ſent to us from God; by the many infallibis 
Signs and Miracles, which the Author of it worked” 
publickly as the evidence of bis divine Commiſſion ; by 
the exatt completion both of the Prophecies that went 
before concerning bim, and of thoſe' that He bimſelf 
delivered concerning things that were to happen af 
ter: and by the Teſtimony of his Followers; 
which, in all its Circumſtances,” was the moſt cre- 
dible, certain, and convincing - Evidence, that was 
ever given to any matter of Fatt in the World. 
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Firſt, The Chriſtian Revelation is poſitively 
and directly proved, to be actually and imme- 
diately ſent to us from God, by the many in- 
fallible Signs and Miracles, which the Author of 
it worked publickly as the Evidence of his Di- 
vine Commiſſion. | | 


Beſides the great 


Of the Life and Character of our Saviour, | 
As an L. of the Truth of the Chriſtian Excellency and Rea- 
Revelation. ; ſonableneſs of the Dac- 


MR trine conſidered in it 
ſelf, of which I have already treated ; *Tis here 
of no ſmall moment to obſerve, that the Author 
of it ( ſeparate from all external Proof of his Di- 
vine Commiſſion ) appeared in all his Behaviour, 

: : hp Words and Actions, to be nei- 
„Hes ien th aurar, „ Tore ther an *. Impoſtor nor an Enthu- 
— eee ſiaſt. His Life was Innocent and 
rods: oh 7+ H Ti 42a pere Spotleſs, ſpent entirely in ſerving 
rene meine the _ of Holineſs and 7 
Ted UTI; Cc. %%, , rity, in doing good to the 8 
* ne a Men, in exhorting 
| them to Repentance, and inviting 
them to ſerve and glorify. God. When his bit- 
tereſt Enemies accuſed him, in order to take away 
his Life 3 they could not charge him with any ap- 
pearance of Vice or Immorality. And ſo far was 
he from being guilty of what · they did accuſe him 
of, namely of Vain glory and attempting to move 
Sedition; that once, when the admiring People 
would by force have taken him and made him 
their King, he choſe even to work a Miracle to 
avoid that, which was the only thing that could 
be imagined to have been the Deſign of an Im- 
poſtor. In like manner, whoever ſeriouſly conſi- 
ders the Anſwers he gave to all Queſtions whe- 
ther moral or captious, his occaſional Diſcourſes 
to his Dilciples, and more eſpecially the a 

an 
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and Excellency of his Sermon upon the Mount, 
which is as it were the Syſtem and Summary of 
his Doctrine, manifeſtly ſurpaſſing all the moral 
Inſtructions of the moſt celebrated Philoſophers 
that ever lived; cannot, without the extremeſt 
Malice and Obſtinacy in the World, charge him 
with Enthuſiaſm. 


373 


Theſe - Conſiderations cannot but add great of the Mi- 
Weight and Authority to his Doctrine, and make 4 of 


Chriſt. as 


his own Teſtimony concerning himſelf exceed- , xi. 
ingly credible. But the poſitive and direct proof ence of his 
of his Divine Commiſſion, are the Miracles which Divine 


he worked for that purpoſe: His healing the 
Sick: His giving Sight to the Blind: His caſt ing 
out Devils: His raiſing the Dead: The Wonders 
that attended his Crucifixion : His own Reſur— 
rection from the Dead : His Appearance after- 
wards to his Diſciples : And his Aſcenſion viſibly 
into Heaven. | 

Theſe, and the reſt of his ſtupendous Miracles, 
were, to the Diſciples that ſaw them, ſenſible De- 
monſtrations of our Lord's Divine Commiſſion, 
And to thoſe who have lived ſince that Age, they 
are as certain Demonſtrations of the ſame 
Truth, as the Teftimony of thoſe firſt Diſci- 
ples, who were Eye-witneſſes of them, is cer- 
tain and true. 

To the Diſciples that ſaw them, theſe Miracles 
were ſenſible and compleat Demonſtrations of our 
Lord's Divine Commiſſion ; becauſe they were 
ſo great, and ſo many, and ſo publick, and ſo 
evident, that it was abſolutely impoſſible they 
ſhould be the Effect of any Art of Man, of any 
Chance or Fallacy : And the Doctrine they were 
brought to confirm, was of ſo good and holy 
a Tendency, that it was impoſſible he ſhould be 
inabled to work them by the Power and Aſſiſt- 
1 B b 3 ance 


Comm iſſon. 
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ance of Evil Spirits: So that, conſequently, they 
muſt of neceſſity have been performed, either im- 
mediately or mediately, by God himſelf. 
Of Mira- But here, becauſe there have been many Queſ- 
_ „er tions raiſed, and ſome Perplexity introduced, by 
the Diſputes and different Opinions of learned 
Men, concerning the Power of Working Miracles, 
and concerning the Extent of the Evidence which 
Miracles give to the Truth of any Doctrine; 
And becauſe it hath been much controverted, 
whether true Miracles can be worked by any leſs 
Power, than the immediate Power of God ; and 
whether, to compleat the Evidence of a Miracle, 
the Nature of the Doctrine pretended to be pro- 
ved thereby, is requiſite to be taken into the 
Conſideration, or no: It may not perhaps be 
improper, upon this Occaſion, to indeavour to 
ſet this whole Matter in its true Light, as briefly 
and clearly as I can. 


That in re- I/ then: In reſpect of the Power of God, and 
[pect of the in reſpect to the Nature of the things themſelves ab- 
Ga, a ſolutely ſpeaking, all things that are poſſible at 
things we all, that is, which imply not a direct contradic- 


alike ea. tion, are equally and alike eaſy to be done. The 
Power of God, extends equally to great things, 
as to ſmall ; and to many, as to few : And the 
one makes no more Difficulty at all, or Reſiſt- 


ance to his Will, than the other. 
That there 2 Tis not therefore a right Diſtinction, to de- 


fore M4 fine or diſtinguiſh a Miracle by any abſolute Diſfi- 


cles ouzht 

not ro 6e culty in the Nature of the thing it ſelf to be done; 
ge As if the things we call natural, were abſolutely 
ra 45 and in their own Nature eaſier to be effected, than 
culty in the thoſe that we look upon as miraculous, On the 


nature of contrary, *tis evident and undeniable, that *tis at 


4 leaſt as great an Act of Power, to cauſe be * 


to be done. 
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or a Planet to move at all; as to cauſe it to ſtand 


ſtill at any Time. Yet this latter, we call a Mi- 


racle; the former, not. And, to reſtore the dead 
to Life, which is an Inſtance of an extraordinary 
Miracle; is in it ſelf plainly altogether as eaſy, 
as to diſpoſe matter at firſt into ſuch order, as to 


form a humane Body in that which we common] 


call a natural way. So that, abſolutely ſpeak- 
ing, in This ftrit and philoſophical Senſe ; either 
nothing is miraculous, namely, it we have reſpect 
to the Power of God ; or, if we regard our own 
Power and Underſtanding, then almoſt every thing, 
as well what we call natural, as what we call ſu- 
pernatural, is in this Senſe really miraculous ; and 
"tis only «/ualneſs or unuſualneſs that makes the 
diſt inct ion. 

2, What degrees of Power God may reaſonably What de- 
be ſuppoſed to have communicated to Created Be. 1, pA 
ings, to ſubordinate Intelligences, to good or evil Au- ,z,, have 
gels; is by no means poſſible for us to deter- communi- 
mine. Some Things abſolutely impoſſible for 2 70 
Men to effect, 'tis evident may eaſily be within UN 
the natural Powers of Angels ; and ſome Things ne poſible 
beyond the Power of inferiour Angels, may as for *s to 
eaſily be ſuppoſed to be within the Natural — 
Power of others that are /uperiour to Them; 
and ſo on. So that, (unleſs we ' knew: the Li- 
mit of communicable and incommunicable Power) 
we can hardly affirm with any Certainty, that 
any particular Effect, how great or miraculous 
ſoever it may ſeem to us, 1s beyond the Power 
of all Created Beings in the Univerſe to have 
produced. | 

Tis not therefore a right Diſtinction, to define Thar _-_ 

. ore oo 
a Miracle (as ſome very learned and very pious/* 2 


Men have done,) to be ſuch an Effect, as could „ de- 


not have been produced by any leſs Power than fined zo be 
Bb 4 the uch an 
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+4, as the Divine Omnipotence. There is no Inſtance of 
could not 


have been an) Miracle in Scripture, which to an ordinary 
produced Spectator would neceſſarily imply the immediate 
6y any leſs operation of original, abſolute, and underi ved 
Tower than Power: And conſequently ſuch a Spectator 
the Divine a k 
Omni. Could never be certain, that the miraculous Ef- 
rence, fect was beyond the Power of all created Be- 
ings in the Univerſe to produce. There is one 
Suppoſition indeed, upon which the Opinion of 
all Miracles being neceſſarily the. immediate Effetts 
of the Divine Omnipotence, may be defended ; 
And that is, if God, together with the natu— 
ral Powers wherewith he hath indued all ſubor- 
dinate Intelligent Beings, has likewiſe given a 
Law or Reſtraint, whereby they be hindred from 
ever interpoling in this lower World, to produce 
any of thoſe Effects which we call miraculous or 
ſupernatural: But then, how certain ſoever it is, 
that all Created Beings are under ſome particular 
Laws and Reſtraints; yet it can never be pro- 
ved, that they are under ſuch Reſtraints univer- 
ſally, perpetually, and without exception : And 
without this, a Spectator that ſees a Miracle, 
can never be certain that it was not done by fome 
Created Intelligence. Reducing the natural Power 
oi Created Beings to as low a degree as any one 
can deſire to ſuppoſe, will help nothing in this 
matter; For, ſuppoſing (which is very unrea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe) that the natural Powers of 
the higheſt Angels, were no greater than the na- 
tural Powers of Men; yet ſince thereby an An- 
gel would be inabled to do all That inviſibly, 
which a Man can do viſibly; he would even in 
this Suppoſition be naturally able to do number- 


leſs things, which we ſhould eſteem the greateſt 
of Miracles. 
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3. All things that are Done in the World, are 4U/chings 
done either immediately by God himſelf, or by * * 
created Intelligent Beings : Matter being evidently World, vet 
not at all capable of any Laws or Powers what. done either 
ſoever, any more than it js capable of Intelli- er 
cence 3 excepting only this One Negative Power, Dae > 
that every part of it will, of it ſelf, always and 3) created 
neceſſarily continue in that State, whether of Reſt Inrelligene 
or Motion, wherein it at preſent is. So that all 19995, 
thoſe things which we commonly fay are the Ef. g capable 
fects of the Natural Powers of Matter, and Laws of no Laws 
of Motion; of Gravitation, Attraction, or the * . om" 
like; are indeed (if we will ſpeak ſtrictly and — 
properly) the Effects of God's acting upon Mat- there 7s, 
ter continually and every moment, either imme- 70 76 
diately by himſelf, or mediately by ſome created — 
intelligent Beings : (Which Obſervation, by the thing as the 
way, furniſhes us, as has been before noted, with C2:»/e or 
an excellent natural Demonſtration of Providence.) 2 7 
Conſequently there is no ſuch thing, as what Men pag. 161. 
commonly call the Courſe of Nature, or the Power 
of Nature. The Courſe of Nature, truly and 
In pes ſpeaking, is nothing elſe but the Will of 
God producing certain Effects in a continued, re- 
gular, conſtant and uniform Manner : Which 
Courſe or Manner of Acting, being in every Mo- 
ment perfectly Arbitrary, is as eaſy to be altered 
at any time, as to be preſerved. And if, (as ſeems 
moſt probable, ) this continual Acting upon Mat- 
ter, be performed by the ſubſerviency of created 
Intelligences appointed to that purpoſe by the Su- 
preme Creator ; then *tis as eaſy for any of Them, 
and as much within their natural Power, ( by the 
Permiſſion of God,) to alter the Courſe of Na- 
ture at any time, or in any reſpect, as to preſerve 
or continue it. 


'Tis 
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That there- Tis not therefore a right Diſtinction, to define 
Jore « Mr a Miracle to be That which is againſt (he Courſe of 
richth 4. Nature: meaning, by the Courſe of Nature, the 
fined to be Power of Nature, or the Natural Powers of Crea- 
2 2 ted Agents, For, in this Senſe, tis no more a- 
the” Courſe gainſt the Courſe of Nature, for an Angel to keep 
of Nature, @ Man from ſinking in the Water, than tor a Man 
or above to hold a Stone from falling in the Air, by over- 
— — powering the Law of Gravitation; And yet the 
Created 4- One is a Miracle, the other not ſo. In like 
gents, manner, *tis no more above the natural Power of 
a created Intelligence, to flop the Motion of the 
Sun or of a Planet, than to continue to carry it on 
in its uſual Courſe ; And yet the former is a Mira- 
cle, the latter not ſo. But if by the Courſe of 
Nature, be meant only (as it truly ſignifies) tbe 
conſtant and uniform manner of God's acting either 
immediately or mediately in preſerving and con- 
tinuing the Order of the World; then, in That 
Senſe, indeed a Miracle may be rightly defined 
to be an Effect produced contrary to the uſual 
Courſe or Order of Nature, by the unuſual In- 
terpoſition of ſome Intelligent Being Superiour to 
Men; As I ſhall have occaſion preſently to ob- 
ſerve more particularly. 
The wnrea- And from this Obſervation, we may eaſily diſ- 
ee cover the Vanity and Unreaſonableneſs of that 
wi deny Obſtinate Prejudice, which Modern Deiſts have 
the Poſſibi- univerſally taken up, againſt the Belief of Mira- 
4 of Mi cles in general. They ſee, that things generally 
racles in 
general, go on in a conſtant and regular Method; that 
che Frame and Order of the World, is preſerved 
by things being diſpoſed and managed in an Uni- 
form manner; that certain Cauſes produce cer- 
rain Effects in a continued Succeſſion, according 
to certain fixed Laws or Rules; And from hence 


they conclude, very weakly and unphiloſophical- 
17. 
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ly, that there are in Matter certain neceſſary Laws 
or Powers, the Reſult of which is That which 
they call the Courſe of Nature ; which they think 
is impoſſible to be changed. or altered, and con- 
ſequently that there can be no ſuch thing as Mi- 
racles. Whereas on the contrary, if they would 
conſider things duly ; they could not but ſee, that 
dull and lifeleſs Matter is utterly uncapable of o- 
beying any Laws, or of being indued with any 
Powers; and that therefore That Order and Diſ- 
poſition of Things, which they vulgarly call the 
Courſe of Nature, cangot poſſibly be any thing 
elſe, but the Arbitrary Will and Pleaſure of God 
exerting it ſelf and acting upon Matter continual- 
ly, either immediately by it ſelf, or mediately by 
ſome ſubordinate Intelligent Agents, according 
to certain Rules of uniformity and proportion, 
fixed indeed and conſtant, but which yet are made 
ſuch merely by Arbitrary Conſtitution, not by a- 
ny ſort of Neceſſity in the things themſelves; as 
has been abundantly proved in my former Di/- 
courſe: And conſequently it cannot be denied, 
but that 'tis altogether as eaſy to alter ibe Courſe 
of Nature, as to preſerve it; that is, that Mira- 
cles, excepting only that they are more unuſual, 
are in themſelves, and in the Nature and Reaſon of 
the thing, as credible in all reſpects, and as eaſy 
to be believed, as any of thoſe we call natural 
Effects. | 


4. Thoſe Effects which are produced in the Some Ef- 


World regularly and conſtantly, which we call the / 
Works of Nature; prove to us in general, the Be- 


the conſlant 


ing, the Power, and the other Attributes of God. of God, and 
Thoſe Effects, which, upon any rare and extr 
ordinary Occaſion, are produced in ſuch manner, 
that *tis manifeſt they could neither have been iter p 

done 


4 Others 
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on either of done by any Power or Art of Man, nor by what 
2 = we call Chance, that is, by any Compoſition or 
ſome In- Tefult of thoſe Laws which are God's conſtant and 
zelligens uniform Actings upon Matter; Theſe undeniably 
eng Supe- prove to us the immediate and occaſional Inter 
Mar Afition either of God himſelf, or at leaſt of ſome 
intelligent Agent Superiour to Men, at That par- 
ticular Time, and on That particular Account, 
For inſtance : The regular and continual Effects 
of the Power of Gravitation, and of the Laws of 
Motion; of the Mechanick, and of the Animal 
Powers ; All theſe prove to us in general, the 
Being, the Power, the Preſence, and the conſtant 
Operation, either immediate or mediate, of God 
in the World. But if, upon any particular Oc- 
caſion, we ſhould fee a Stone ſuſpended in the Air, 
or a Man walking upon the Water, without any 
viſible ſupport ; a chronical Diſeaſe cured by a word 
ſpeaking, or a dead and corrupted Body reſtored to 
life in a moment; We could not then doubt, but 
there was an extraordinary Interpoſition either of 
God himſelf, in order to ſignify his Pleaſure up- 
on that particular Occaſion ; or at leaſt of ſome 
Intelligent Agent far ſuperiour to Man, in order 
to bring about ſome particular Deſign. 
Fhether 5. Whether ſuch an Extraordinary Interpoſition 
L _ of ſome Power Superiour to Men, be the imme- 
70% ie. diate Interpoſition of God himſelf, or of ſome good 
diateWork Angel, or of ſome evil Angel ; can hardly be di- 
of God, or ſtinguiſned certainly, merely by the York or Mi- 
"I x. racle it ſelf : Becauſe *tis impoſſible for Us to 
vil Angel; know with any certainly, either that the natural 
_ hardly Power of good Angels, or of evil ones, ex- 
— tends not beyond ſuch or ſuch a certain Limit; 
by che or that God always reſtrains them from exer- 
Wort it ciſing their natural Powers in producing ſuch or 


felf. ſuch particular Effects, 
Tis 
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»Tis not therefore a right Diſt inction, to ſup- Thar there 
poſe the Wonders which the Scripture attributes „% en 


to ſuppoſe 


to evil Spirits, to be mere Preſiigie, Sleights, or ll; 

Deluſions. For if the Devil has any natural Power Wonders 
of doing any thing at all, even but ſo much as Ry by 
the meaneſt of Men; and be not reſtrained by „, to be 
God from . exerciſing that natural Power; tis mere De- 


evident he will be able, by reaſon of his Inviſibi - ons. 


lity, to work irue and real: Mirucles. Neither is 
it a right Diſtinction; to ſuppoſe the Miracles of 
Evil Spirits, not to be real &ffeFs in the things 
where they appear, but Impoſitions u pon the, Sen- 
es of the Spectators : For, to impoſe in this man- 
ner upon the Senſes of Men, (not by Sleights and 
Deluſions; but by really ſo affecting the Organs 
of Senſe, as to make things appear what they are 
not ;) is to all Intents and Purpoſes as true a Mi- 


racle, and as great an one, as making real Chan- 


ges in the Things themſelves. 4 


1 1 

6. When therefore upon any particular Oeca- hm we - | 
fion ; for Inſtance, when at the Will of a Perſon e 194+ 
who teaches ſome new Doctrine as coming from 1 


God, and in Teſtimony to the Truth of that worted 4 


Doctrine, there is plainly and manifeſtly an In- 
terpoſition of ſome Superiour Power, producing 


God for t 
proof of any 
Doctrine, 


ſuch miraculous Effects as have been before men; from the 
tioned: The only poſſible ways, by which a Frauds of 


Spectator may certainly and infallibly diſtinguiſh, 
whether thoſe Miracles be indeed the Works ei- 
ther immediately of God himſelf, or, (which is 
the very ſame thing,) of ſome good Angel em- 
ployed by bim; and conſequently the Doctrine 
witneſſed by the Miracles, be infallibly true and 
divinely atteſted: Or whether, on the contrary, 
the Miracles be the Works of Evil Spirits, and 
conſequently the Doctrine a Fraud and Impoſiti- 
on upon Men : The only poſlible ways (I ſay) 
of diſtinguiſhing this matter certainly and * 

4 7. 


vil Spi- 
rits. 
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bly, are theſe. F the Doctrine atteſted by Mi- 
racles, be in it ſelf impious, or manifeſtly tending 
to promote Vice; then without all queſtion: the 
Miracles, how great ſoever they may appear to 
Us, are neither worked by God himſelf, nor by 
his Commiſſion 3 becauſe our natural Knowledge 
of the Attributes of God, and of the neceſſary 
difference between Good and Evil, is greatly of 
more force to prove any ſuch Doctrine to be falſe, 
than any Miracles in the World can be to prove 
it true. As, for example; ſuppoſe a Man pre- 
tending to be a Prophet, ſhould work any Mi- 
racle, or give any Sign or Wonder whatſoever, 
in order to draw Men from the Worſhip of the 
True God, and tempt them to Idolatry, and to 
the Practice of ſuch Vices, as in all Heathen Na- 
tions have uſually attended the Worſhip of Falſe 
Gods; nothing can be more infallibly certain, 
than that ſuch Miracles ought at firſt ſight to be 


Deut. xiii, rejected as Diabolical. VF the Doctrine atteſted 


Is Cc. 


by Miracles, be in it ſelf indifferent, that is, ſuch 
as cannot by the Light of Nature and right Rea- 
ſon alone, be certainly known whether it be true 
or falſe; and at the ſame time, in oppoſition to 
it, and in proof of the direct contrary Doctrine, 
there be worked other Miracles, more and greater 
than the former, or at leaſt attended with ſuch 
Circumſtances, as evidently ſhow the Power by 
which theſe latter are worked, to be ſuperiour 
to the Power that worked the former ; then That 
Doctrine which is atteſted by the Saperiour Pow» 
er, muſt neceſſarily” be believed to be Divine. 
This was the Caſe of Moſes, and the Agyptian 
Magicians. The Magicians worked ſeveral Mira- 
cles to prove that Maſes was an Impoſtor, and 
not ſent of God; Mofes, to prove his Divine 
Commiſſion, worked Miracles more and greater 
than theirs ; or elſe (which is the very ſame 
* I thing, ) 


. 
| a 
AS Li 85 
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thing,) the Power by which He worked his Mi- 
racles, reſtrained the Power by which They work - 
ed theirs, from being able at that time to work 
all the ſame Miracles that he did: and ſo ap- 
peared evidently the Superiour Power : Wherefore 
it was neceſſarily to be believed, that Moſes's 
Commiſſion was truly from God. /, in the laſt 
place, the Doctrine atteſted by Miracles, be ſuch 
as in its own Nature and Conſequences tends to 
promote the Honour and Glory of God, and the 
practice of univerſal Righteouſneſs amongſt Men; 
and yet nevertheleſs be not in it ſelf demonſtra- 
ble, nor could without Revelation have been diſ- 
covered to be actually true; (or even if it was 
but only indifferent in it ſelf, and ſuch as could 
not be proved to be any way contrary to, or in- 
conſiſtent with theſe great Ends;) and there be 
no pretence of more or greater Miracles on the 
oppoſite Side, to contradict it; (Which is the 
Caſe of the Doctrine and Miracles of Cbriſt:) Then 
the Miracles are unqueſtionably Divine, and the 
Doctrine muſt without all Controverſy be ac- 
knowledged as an immediate and infallible Reve- 


lation from God: Becauſe, ( beſides that it cannot Matt. xii. 
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be ſuppoſed that Evil Spirits would overthrow 25. 


their own Power and Kingdom;) ſhould God in 
ſuch Caſes as theſe, permit Evil Spirits to work 
Miracles to impoſe upon Men, the Errour would 
be abſolutely invincible 3 and That would in all 
reſpects be the very fame thing, as ff God worked 
the Miracles to deceive Men himſelf. No Man 
can doubt, but Evil Spirits, if they have any na- 
tural Powers at all, have power to deſtroy Mens 
Bodies and Lives, and to bring upon Men innu- 
merable other Calamities; which yet in Fact *tis 
evident God reſtrains them from doing, by hav- 
ing fet them Laws and Bounds which they can- 


not paſs. Now, for the very fame — 
in fi- 
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and Virtuous Men would have no poſſible 

18 by which they could diſcover the Impo- 

Klon. | | | I 5 * 2 
The lie- And here at laſt the difference between Thoſe 


rence ve- who believe that all Miracles neceſſarily require 


e the immediate Power of God himſelf to effect 
that the them, and thoſe who believe created Spirits able 
immediate to work Miracles, is not very great. They who 
577% believe all Miracles to be effected only by the 
is nor, ne- immediate Power of God, muſt do it upon this 
cef»rily re. Ground, that they ſuppoſe God by a perpetual 
qrijre i. Law reſtrains all ſubordinate intelligent Agents 
— of ftom interpoſing at any time to alter the regular 
Miracle; courle of things. in this lower World; ( for, to 
is rot very ſay that created Spirits have not otherwiſe a Na- 
gr”, tural Pawer, when unreſtrained, to do what we 
call Miracles; is ſaying that thoſe inviſible A- 
gents have no Power naturally to do any thing 
at all.) And they who believe that ſubordinate 
Beings have Power to work Miracles, muſt yet of 
neceſſity ſuppoſe that God reſtrains them in all 
ſuch Caſes at leaſt, where there would not be ſuf- 


ficient Marks left, by which the Frauds of evil 


7 could be clearly diſtinguiſhed from the 


eſtimony and Commiſſion of God. 

And now from theſe few clear and undeniable 
Propoſitions, it evidently follows 

The true 1ſt. That the true Definition of a Miracle, in 
Definition the Theological Senſe of the Word, is this; that it 
1 M4" is a work effected in a manner unuſual, or diffe- 
rent from the common and regular Method of 
Providence, by the interpoſition either of God 
himſelf, or of ſome Intelligent Agent ſuperiour 
to Man, for the Proof or Evidence of ſome par- 
ticular Doctrine, or in atteſtation to the Autho- 
_ rity 
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inũnitely certain that God reſtrains-them likewiſe ' 
from impoſing upon Men's Minds. and Luder 
ſtandings, in all ſuch Caſes where Wiſe and Honeſt 
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rity. of ſome particular Perſon; And if a Mira- 

cle ſo worked, be not oppoſed by ſome plainly 

ſuperiour Power; nor be brought to atteſt 'a a 

Doctrine either contradiFory in it ſelf, or vicious in 

its conſequences; (a Doctrine of which kind, no 

Miracles in the World can be ſufficient to provez) 

then the Doctrine ſo atteſted muſt neceſſarily be 

lookt upon as Divine, and the Worker of the 

Miracle entertained as having infallibly a Com- 

miſſion from God, | A En 
2, From hence it appears, that the compleat , *** 

Demonſtration of our Nviour' being a Teacher , 5 f 

ſent from God, was, to the Diſciples who /aw his dence of 

Miracles, plainly This: That the Doctrine he act 

taught, being in it ſelf poſſible, and in its con- ,. — 

ſequences Tending to promote the Honour of 

God and true Righteouſneſs among Men; and 

the Miracles he worked, being ſuch, that there 

neither was nor could be any pretence of more 

or greater Miracles to be ſet up in oppoſition 

to them; it was as infallibly certain that he had 

truly a Divine Commiſſion, as it was certain that 

God would not himſelf impoſe upon Men a ne- 

ceſſary and. invincible Errour. 


3. From hence it appears how little reaſon there Concerning 
is, to object, as ſome have done, that we prove angys i= 
in a Circle the Doctrine by the Miracles, and the 2. prove in 
Miracles by the Doctrine. For the Miracles, in a Circle 
this way of reaſoning, are not at all proved by % A 
the Doctrine; But only the Poſſibility and the good ra“ 
Tendency, or at leaſt the Indifferency of the Doc- and the 
trine, is a neceſſary Condition or Circumſtance, Po&rine by 
without which the DoFrine is not capable of being , 2"* 
proved by any Miracles. *Tis indeed the Mira- © 
cles only, that prove the Doctrine; and not the 
Doctrine, that proves the Miracles : But then in 
order to this. End, that the Miracles may prove 


e the 
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the Doctrine, tis always neceſſarily to be firſt ſups 
poſed that the Doctrine be ſuch as is in its nature 
capable of being proved by Miracles. The Doc. 
trine muſt be in it ſelf poſſible and capable to be 


proved, and then Miracles will prove it to be ac- 


tually and certainly true. The Dofrine is not 
firſt known or ſuppoſed to be true, and then the 
Miracles proved by it; But the Doctrine muſt be 
firſt known to be ſuch as is poſſible to be true, and 
then Miracles will prove that it aHually is ſo. 
Some Doctrines are in their own nature neceſſarily 
and demonſtrably true, ſuch as are all thoſe which 
concern the obligation of plain moral Precepts ; 
And theſe neither need nor can receive any 
ſtronger proof from Miracles, than what they 
have already (though not perhaps ſo clearly in- 
deed to all Capacities,) from the Evidence of 
right Reaſon. Other Doctrines are in their own 
Nature neceſſarily falſe and impoſſible to be true; 
ſuch as are all Abſurdities and Contradittions, and 
all Doctrines that tend to promote Vice; And 
theſe can never receive any degree of proof, 
from all the Miracles in the World. Laſtly, O- 
ther Doctrines are in their own Nature indifferent, 
or poſſible, or perhaps probable to be true; And 
theſe could not have been known to be poſitivel 


true, but by the Evidence of Miracles, which 


ptove them to be certain. To apply this to the 
Doctrine and Miracles of Chriſt. The moral part 
of our Saviour's Doctrine would have appeared 
infallibly true, whether he had ever worked any 
Miracles or no. The reſt of his Doctrine was 
what evidently Tended to promote the Honour 
of God, and the practice of Righteouſneſs a- 
mongſt Men: Therefore That part alſo of his 
Doctrine, was poſſible and very probable to be 
true ; But yet it could not from thence be known 
to be certainly true, or ought to have been re- 

| ceived 
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ceived as a Revelation from God, unleſs it had 
been proved by undeniable *Miracles, And the 
Miracles he worked, did indeed undeniably prove 
it to be the Doctrine of God. Nevertheleſs, had 
his Doctrine in any part of it been either abſurd 
and contradictory in it ſelf, or vicious in its Ten- 
dency and Conſequences ; no Miracles could then 
poſhbly have proved it to have been true. *Tis 
evident therefore that the Nature of the Doctrine 
to be proved, muſt be taken into the Conſidera- 
tion, as 2 neceſſary Circumſtance; and yet, that 
only the Miracles are properly the Proof of the 
Doltrine; and not the Doctrine, of the Miracles. 
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4. From hence it follows, that the pretended of he 


Miracles of Apollonius Tyaneus, Ariſteas Proconne- 
las, and ſome few others among the Heathens, 


( which yet there is no Reaſon at all to believe, be- 
cauſe they are very poorly atteſted, and are in 
themſelves very mean and triſling, as has been ful- 
iy ſhown by Euſebius in his Book againſt Hieracles, 


and by many late Writers ; but ſuppoſing them, 


I ſay, to have been true Miracles, ) yet they will 
prove nothing at all to the diſadvantage of Chriſ- 
tianity 3 Becauſe they were worked either with- 
out any pretenge of confirming any new Doc- 
crine at all; or elſe to prove abſurd and fooliſh 
Things ; or te eſtabliſh Idolatry and the Worſhip 
of Falſe Gods; And conſequently they could not 
be done by the divine Power and Authority, nor 
bear any kind of * compariſon 


with the Miracles of Chrift, which A 7: ali 5 Bicuomiogd- 


pretended 

Miracles of 
Apollonius 
even ſuppoſing them to have been true Miracles, and others. 


were worked to atteſt a Doctrine , 727700 opires TH 
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1 be 3 10 * og 7 To return therefore to the Ar- 
6 us bob 170 hen, & Ta 

f. eg lerch e 1 gument. The Miracles (I ſay) 
4 wn i reg emgparr@-, x, F Which our Saviour worked, were, 


PL AGU EI 8 eis gd d to the Diſciples that ſaw them, ſen- 


oi 3% Ml tier Th pes T ix 
TA dev, 260 tic · 07% . ſible Demonſtrations of bis di- 


cri wi "th 00%. ad 26g. vine Commiſſion. And 10 thoſe 
ptvou; Tels Tip 1iges i gopov hs who bave lived < Tnce that Age, they 
om, 69%; 5 Tos rf Tis Ipe- are as certain Demonſtrations of 


renne ion A (tov, Ti 1 e 
gane f Tyres Tu r I the fame Truth, as the Teſtimony 


Afis tas Tapedeta  Empeery ett lo, of thoſe firſt Diſciples who wer © 
% Ti Qu 75 v df Fye-witneſſes of them, is certain 


eve geh, T radu 
(er d) . ons and true: Which I ſhall have oc- 


M. Id. lib. 3. caſion to conſider preſently, 


Of the ful- Secondly, The Proof of the Divine eb of 
— Kar the Chriltian Revelation, is confirmed and aſcer- 
a os Por. tained, by the Exact Completion both of all thoſe 
dence of Propheci ies that went before concerning our Lord, and 
wwe * 1 of theſe that He Himſelf delivered concerning things 
__ out that were to happen afler. 
mio. Concerning the MeMah it was foretold, (Gen. 
Of che Pro- xlix. 10) that he ſhould come, beſore the Scepter de- 
preciecthat parted from Fudab : And accordingly Chriſt ap- 
fore, con- peared a little before the Time, when the Jewiſh 
cerning the Government was totally deſtroyed by the Romans. 
9.4/4P* It was foretold that he ſhould come before = De- 
ſtruction of the ſecond Temple, ( Hagg. ii. 7; 
The Deſire of all Nations ſhall come, and 1 wil fill 
this Honſe with Glory, ſaith the Lord of Hoſts; the 
Glory of this lalter Houſe ſhall be greater than of the 
former: And accordingly Chriſt appeared, ſome 
time before the Deſtruction of the City and Tem- 
ple. It was foretold that he ſhould come at the 
End of 490 Years, after the reſtoring of Jeru- 
ſalem which had been laid waſte during the Cap: 
tivity, (Dan. ix. 24 ;) and that he ſhould be cut 
of 3 and that, after That, the City and Sanctuary 
1 ſhould 
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ſhould be deſtroyed and made deſolate : And accord- 


ingly, at what time ſoever the heginning of the 
four hundred and ninety - Years can, according 
to any Interpretation of the Words, be fixt ; the 
End of them will fall about the Time of Chriſt's 
appearing ; and 'tis well known how entirely the 
City and Sanfuary were deſtroyed ſome Years after 
his being cut off, It was foretold that he ſhould 
do many great and beneficial Miracles; that he 
Eyes of the Blind ( Ifai. xxxv. 5, ) ſhould be opened, 
and the Ears of the Deaf unſto ped; that the lame 
Man ſhould leap as an Hart, and the Tongue of the 
Dumb fing : And this was literally fulfilled in the 
Miracles of Chriſt ; The Blind received their Sight, 
( Matt. xi. 5.) and the Lame walked ; the Deaf 
heard, Sc. It was foretold that he ſhould die a 
violent death, ( Iſai. lin. h roughout,) and That 


not for himſelf, (Dan. ix. 26, ) but for our Tranſ- . 


grelſions, ( Ifai. liii; 5, 6, & 12, ) for the Iniquity 
of us all, and that he might bear the Sin of many : 
All which, was exactly accompliſhed in the Suffer- 
ings of Chriſt, It was foretold, (Gen. xlix. 10.) 
that 70 him ſhould the gathering of the People be, 
and ( Pal. ii. 8, ) that God would give him the 
Heathen for his Inheritance, and the utmoſt Parts of 
the Earth for his Poſſeſſion : Which was punctually 
tulfilled by the wonderful Succeſs of the Goſpel, 
and its univerſal ſpreading through the World. 
Laſtly, Many minuter Circumſtances were fore- 
told of the Meſſiah ; that he ſhould be of the 
Tribe of Fudah, and of the Seed of David; that 
he ſhould be born in the Town of Bethlehem (Mic. 
v. 2;) that he ſhould ride upon an Aſs in humble 
Triumph into the City of Jeruſalem, (Zech. ix. 
9 3) that he ſhould be /o/d for thirty Pieces of Sil- 
ver, (Zech. xi. 123 ) that he ſhould be Scour- 
ged, Buffeted, and Spit upon, (Iſai. I, 6 ;) that 

Se | bis 
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his Hands and Feet ſhould be pierced, (Pſal. xx#. 
16 ;) that he ſhould be numbred among Male- 
factors, (J. liii. 12 3) that he ſhould have Gall 
and Vinegar offered him to drink, ( P/al. Ixix. 21 3) 
that they who faw him crucified, ſhould mock at 
him, and at his truſting in God jo deliver him, (Pal. 
xxii. 8 ;) that the Soldiers ſhould caſt Lois for his 
Garments, (Pfal. xxii. 18;) that he ſhould make 
his Grave with the Rich, (Ila. li. 9 ; ) and that 
he ſhould rife again without feeing Corruption, 
( Pſal. xvi. 10.) All which Circumſtances were 
fulfilled to the greateſt poſſible exactneſs, in the 
Perſon of Chri/t: Not to mention the number- 
leſs lybica! Reprefentations, which had likewiſe 
evidently their complete Accompliſhment in Him. 
And 'tis no leſs evident, that none of theſe Pro- 
phectes can poſſibly be applied to any other Per- 
ton, that ever pretended to be the Meſſiah. 
of the Further ; The Prophecies or Predictions which 
prope Chriſt delivered Himſelf, concerning things that 
bimſel . were to happen after; are no lefs ſtrong Proofs 
lwered of the Truth and Divine Authority of his. Doc- 
concerning trine, than the Prophecies were, which went be- 
things that - _ : . * 
, % yore concerning Him. He did very particularly 
bap ten ef and at ſeveral times foretell his own:Death, and 
ter. the Circumſtances of it, (Matt. xvi. 213) that. 
the chief Prieſts and Scribes.. ſhould condemn bim to 
Death, and, deliver him to the Gentiles, that is, to 
Pilate and the Roman Soldiers, to mock and 
frourge and crucify him, (Matt. xx. 18 & 193) 
that he ſhould be be/rayed into their Hands, (Mail. 
xx. 18 ) that Judas Iſcariot was the Perſon who 
would betray him, (Matt. xxvi. 23 3 ) that all his 
Diſciples would forſake him and flee, (Matt. xxvi. 
31 ) that Peter particularly, would zbrice deny 
him in one Night, (Mar. xiv. 30.) He foretold 
further, that he would 7i/e again the third Day, 
(Matt. xvi, 21 3) that after his Aſcenſion, he 
| would 
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would ſend down the Holy Ghoſt upon bis A- 
poſtles, (Job. xv. 26;) which ſhould enable 
them to work many Miracles, (Mar. xvi. 17.) 
He foretold alſo the Deſtruct ion of Feruſalem with 
ſuch very particular Circumſtances, in the Whole 
xxivth Chapter of S? Maithew, and the xiii h. of 
St Mark, and xxiſt of St Luke.; that no Man WhO 


reads “ Joſe pbuss Hiſtory of that 
dreadful and unparallelled Cala- 
mity, can, without the greateſt 
Obſtinacy imaginable, doubt of 
our Saviour's divine Fore-know- 
ledge. Laſtly, He foretold like- 
wiſe many particulars concern- 
ing the future Succeſs of the Goſ- 
pel, and what ſhould happen to 
ſeveral of his Diſciples: He fore- 
told what Oppoſition and Perſe- 
cution they ſhould meet withal 
in their preaching, ( Matt. x. 
17 ;) He foretold what particu- 
lar kind of Death S! Peter ſhould 
die, (Job. xxi. 18 ;) and hinted, 
that $7 John ſhould live till after 
the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, (Job. 
xxi. 22 , ) and foretold, that not- 
withſtanding all Oppoſition and 
Perſecutions, the Goſpel ſhould 
yet have ſuch Succeſs, as to 
ſpread it felf over the World, 
(Matt, xvi. 18 3 xxiv. 14 3 xxvüi. 


19.) All and every one of which 


build he Temple. 


* Very remarkable atſo ts 
the Hiſtory recorded by a Hea- 
then Writer, of what happened 
upon Julian's attempting to re 
Imperii 
ſui memoriam magnitudine 
operum geſtiens propagare « 
ambitioſum quondam apud 
Hieroſoly mam templum, quod 
poſt multa & interneciva cer- 
tamina obſidente Veſpaſiano 
poſteaq; Tito zgre eſt expug. 
natum, inſtaurare ſumptibus 
cogitabat immodicis ; Negoti- 
umq; maturandum Alypio de- 
derat Antiochenſi, qui olim 
Britannias curaverat pro Præ- 
fectis. Cùm itaq; rei idem in- 
ſtaret Alypius, juvareiq; pro- 
vinciæ rector; metuendi globi 
flammarum prope fundamenta 
crebris aſſultibus erumpentes 
fecere locum exuſtis aliquoties 
operantibus ĩnacceſſum; Hocq; 
modo, elt mento deſtinatius re- 
pellente, ceflavit' inceptum. 
Ammian. Alircellin. lib. 22. 
ſub initio, 


rticulars, 


were exactly accompliſhed, without failing in any 


teſpect. 
Some of theſe things 


| are of 
{ſible Effects, even unto this Da 


the captivity and diſperſion of the Jews, through 
all Nations, for more than 1600 Years; and yet 
Ce 


rmanent and vi- 
y. Particularly 


their 
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their continuing a diſtin&t People, in order to 
the fulfilling the Prophecies of Things till fu- 
ture: This (I ſay) is particularly a permanent 
Proof of the Truth of the Ancient Prophecies. 
But the greateſt part of the Inſtances above- 
mentioned, were ſenſible and ocular Demonſtrations 
of the Truth of our Lord's Doctrine, only to 
thoſe Perſons who lived at the Time when they 
happened : The Credibility of whoſe Teſtimony 
therefore, ſhall be conſidered preſently in its pro- 
per Place. 


But before I proceed to This ; it may not be 
improper in this place, to take notice of Some 
Object ions, which have of late been revived and 
urged againſt this hole notion both of the Pro- 
phecies themſelves, and of the Application of them 
zo Chriſt, The Sum and Strength of which Ob- 
jections, is briefly This: 

That all the Promiſes ſuppoſed to be made to 
the Jews before Chriſt's time, of a Meſſias or De- 
liverer; were underſtood and meant of ſome “ Tem= 
e por al Deliverer ** only, who ſhould reſtore to 
the Iſraelites a mere worldly Kingdom; * with- 
out the leaſt Imagination of a Spiritual Delive- 
© rance,” or of any Such Saviour as is preacht in 
the New Teſtament. *% 

That, conſequently, ** All the Prophecies” in 
the Old Teſtament, applied to Chriſt by the A- 
poſtles in the New ; are applied to him in a 
Senſe merely typical, myſtical, allegorical, or enig- 
* matical ;” in a Senſe different from the obvi- 
* ous and literal Senſe ;” by new interpretati- 


ons put upon them, not agreeable to the obvious 


and literal meaning of thoſe Books** from whence 
they are cited. That is to ſay ; That the Pro- 
phecies were all of them intended concerning O- 


fare 
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fore are falſely and groundleſsly applied either to 
Chriſt in particular, or in general to the expecta- 
tion of Any ſuch Meſſiah as ſhould introduce a Spi- 
ritual and Eternal Kingdom. 

That there are ſeveral Paſſages, cited by the A- 
poſtles out of the Old Teſtament; which are ei- 
ther not found there at all; or elſe are very diffe- 
rent in the Text it ſelf, from the Citations alledged; 
and conſequently are by the Apoſtles either miſun- 
derſtood or miſa p plied. 

That even Miracles themſelves, * can never ren- 
e der a Foundation valid, which is in it ſelf invalid; 
can never make a Falſe inference, true; can ne- 
& ver make a Prophecy fulfilled, which 1s not fulfil- 
led; can never make thoſe things to be ſpoken 
concerning Chriſt, which were not ſpoken concerning 
Chriſt, And conſequently, that the Miracles ſaid 
to have been worked by Chriſt, could not 7 8 
have been really worked by him; but muſt of ne- 
ceſſity, together with the //bole Syſtem both of the 
Old and New Teſtament, have been wholly the 
Effet of Imagination and Enthuſiaſm, if not of Im- 
poſture. 

Now in order to inable every careful and ſincere 
Reader, to find a SatisfaFory Anſwer to Theſe and 
all other Objections of the like nature; I would 
lay before him the following Conſiderations. 


1. I ſuppoſe it to have been already proved in 
the foregoing part of this Diſcourſe, that, there 
/Sa GOD; and that the Nature and Circum- 
ſtances of Men, and the neceflary Perfections of 
God, do demonſtrate the Obligations and the Mo- 
tives of NATURAL RELIGTON), that 
is, that God is a MO RAL as well as Natural 
Governour of the World. Whoever denies Ei- 
ther of theſe aſſertions, is obliged to invalidate 
the Arguments alledged for proof of them in the 
Former part of This Book; before he has any 

Right 
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Right to intermix Atheiſtical Arguments and Ob- 
jections, in the preſext Queſtion. It being evi. 
dently ridiculous, in All who believe not that God 
is, and that he is a Moral Judge as well as Natural 
G9vcr10ur 3 to argue at all about a Revelation con- 
cerning Religion, or to make any Inquiry whether 
it be from Gad or no. 

2. As God has in fad made known even de- 
monſtrable Truths, Natural and Moral Truths, 
not to All men equally ; but in different degrees 
and proportions, to ſuch as have a Diſpoſition and 
Deſire to inquire after them: So *tis agreeable to 
Reaſon and to the Analogy of God's Proceedings, 
to believe, that he may poſſibly, by Revelation and 
Traditian, have given ſome further degrees of Light, 
to Such as are ſincerely deſirous to know and o- 
bey him; ſo that they who will Do his Will, may 
Know of the doctrine whether it be of God. As 
our Natural Knowledge of Moral and Religious Truths 
in fact is, ſo Revelation poſſibly may further be, as 
it were a Light ſhining in a dark place. 

3. It appears in Hiſtory, that the Great Truths 
and Obligations of Natural Religion, have from 
2 Beginning been Confirmed by a perpetual Tra- 

ion in particular Families, who, though in the 
midit of Idolatrous Nations, yet ſtedfaſtly adhe- 
red to the H/arſhip of the God of Nature, the One 
God of the univerſe, And by the Mat ion of the 
Jews (notwithſtanding all their Corruptions in 
Practice, yet in the Syſtem and Conſtitution of their 
Religion) has the ſame Tradition been continually 
prelerved. Whereby they have been as it were a 
City upon a Hill, a ſtanding Teſtimony againſt an I 
dolatrous World. | 

4. Among the Writings of all, even the moſt 
antient and learned Nations, there are None but 
the Books of the Jews, which ( agreeably to the 
above demonſtrated Truths concerning the God of 

2 Nature, 
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Nature, and the Foundations of Natural Religion,) 
have, excluſive of Chance and of Neceſſity, aſcri- 
bed either the Original of the Univerſe in general, 
(an Univerſe full of infinite Variety and Choice,) to 
the Will and Operation of an Intelligent and Free 
Cauſe; or giyen any tolerable Account in pary- 
cular, oh, the Formation of this our Earth into. its 
preſent habitable State. 

' 5. But in Theſe Books, there js, not only (in 


order to prevent Idolatry) a full Account (agree- 


able to the Principles of natural Reaſon, ) how 
the Heavens and the Earth and all things therein 
contained are the Creatures of GOD ; but more- 
over, an uniform Series of Hiſtory, from the In- 
fancy of mankind z conſiſtent with itſelſ, and with 
the State of the Jetoiſb and Chriſtian Church at 
this day, and with the Poſſibilities of the predicted 
ſeries for the future; for ſeveral Thauſands of 
years. Which conſiſtency with the Poſſibilities of 
ſuch predicted future Events, could not be by 
Chance, (as I ſhall ſhow preſently ; ) but is ir 
ſelf a great and ſtanding Miracle. 

6. In Theſe Books, agreeably to the Hopes and 
Expectations naturally founded on the Divine Perfec- 
tions, God did from the Beginning make, and has 
all along continued to his Church or True Worſhip- 
pers, a Promiſe that Truth and Virtue ſhould finally 
prevail, ſhould prevail over the Spirit of Errour 
and Wickedneſs, of Deluſion and Diſobedtence, That 
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the Seed of the Woman ſhould. (1) bruiſe the Ser- (1) Gen. 
pent's Head, That among Her Paſterity, ſhould a- ii. 15. 


Tile a Deliverance from the Deluſion and Power of 


Sin, by which Satan (2) ſhould be bruiſed under (2) Rom. 


their Feet, That in particular from the Seed of * 20. 


Abraham, and from the Family of Jaac, and from 
the Poſterity of Jacob, and from the Houſe of 
David, ſhould ariſe the Accompliſoment of all God's 
Promiſes to his Church, and all the Bleſſings included 

| in 


e ＋6lv e ab „ 
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in God's Covenant with his True Worſhippers. 
(3) I. xi. Thar, at length, be Earth (3) ſhould be full of 
Ny ey 50 Knowledge of the Lord, as the Waters cover the 
(4) . "5g Sea : that (4) the Kingdoms of this world ſhould be- 
Dan. vii- come the Kingdoms of the Lord: That, in the (5) 
8 laſt days, unto the Mountain of the Lord's houſe, 
(5) u. the Seat of his True Worſhip, ſhould all Nations 
(6) If. Izv. flow. That God would (6) create New Heavens, 
17. and a New Earth, (7) wherein dwelleth righlgouſ- 
C7) 2 Fer. 26 : Wherein (8) the People ſhould be All righte- 
(8) IC ts. ous, and inherit the Land for ever; ſhould be All 
21.1xv.25- (9) Holy, even every one that is (io) written among 
„ the Living. That God would (11) ſet up 4 King- 
O) If. iv. dom, which ſhould never be deſtroyed, but ſtand for 
3. ever: And that (12) the Saints of the moſt High 
(10) or, ſhould take the Kingdom, and poſſeſs the Kingdom for 
7 Life ever, even for ever and ever. 
2 7. All the Great Promiſes therefore, which God 
Conn? has ever made to his CHURCH, to his PE ©- 
ii. . PLE, tothe FAMILIES or NATIONS 
Every one of his True Worſhippers ; are evidently to be all 
4 along ſo underſtood, as that Wicked and Unworthy 
—_ in Perſons, of whatever Family or Nation or Profeſſi- 
che Bock. on of religion they be, ſhall be excluded from the 
(11) Dan. Benefit of Thoſe Promiſes, ſhall be cut off from 
[rot God's People ; And Worthy perſons of All Nati- 
vii. 18, 22, ons, from the Eaſt and from the Weſt and from the 
27. If Is. North and from the South, ſhall be accepted in 
_ Their ſtead. That is to ſay: In like manner as the 

Promiſe was made originally, not to All the children 

of Abraham, but to Iſaac only; and not to Both 

the Sons of J/aac, but to Jacob only: And, a- 

mong the Poſterity of Jacob, All were not Iſrael, 

which were Of Iſrael; but, in Elijab's days, ſe- 

ven thouſand only were the True Iſrael; and, in 
1x 2» the time of Iſaiab, though the number of the chil- 
Rom- ix, #ren of 1/rae; was as the Sand of the Sea, yet a rem- 
27. nant only was to de ſaved; And in Hoſea God ou 

WI 
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I will call Them my people, which were not my peo- Hol: ii. 23. 
ple, and Her beloved, which was not beloved: So _ 15 
tis all along evidently to be underſtood, that tbe 
children of the Promiſe in the literal ſenſe according 
to the Fleſh, the Viſible Church or Profeſſed Wor- 
ſhippers of the True God, are but the Type or Re- 
preſentative of the Real inviſible Church of God, 
the (1) true children of Abraham in the ſpiritual (1) Rom. 
and religious ſenſe, the (2) Saints of the moſt High, \\- 28. Ul. 
who ſhall poſſeſs the Kingdom for ever, even for ever , 1.” 
and ever, even (3) every one that is Written among (i) Dan. 
the Living. ES $ 4 
8, It being evident that God cannot be the God _ 82 
of the dead, but of the Living; And that All Pro- 
miſes, made to Such Worſhippers of the True God _.}. 
as at any time forſook All that they had and even TR 
Life itſe!f for the ſake of That Worſhip, could 
be nothing but mere Mockery, if there was No F 
Life to come, and God had no Power to reſtore 
them from the dead: This (I fay) being Self-evi- 
dent, it follows neceſſarily, that when the time _ 
comes that The Promiſed Kingdom ſhall take place,. 
the dead muſt be raiſed ; and the Saints, which 
have died in the intermediate time, muſt live a- (4) Dan. 
gain, and (4) ſtand in their Lot at the End of the (5 ) Exod. 
days, When God ſtiles himſelf (5) TH E God of iii. 6, 16. 
Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob; and ſaid to Abraham, (6) Gen. 
(6) Tam THY exceeding great Reward, and (7) 670 Gen. 
I will ——be a God unto THEE, and to thy ſeed xvii, 3. 
after thee ; and, (8) I will give the land unto THEE, (8) Gen. 
and to thy ſeed after thee ; and repeated the very * 2 
ſame Promiſes to (1) Iſaac and to (2) Jacob per- (a = 
ſonally, as well as to (3) their Poſterity after them; xxvi. 3. 
and yet (4) gave Abrabam none Inheritance in the —— 
Land, though he promiſed that be would give it to * ) Dems 
HIM and to his Seed after bim; but Abraham i. 8. 
himſelf (5) ſojourned only in the land of Promiſe, as (4) As 
in a ſtrange country, dwelling in tabernacles with yu (5) Heb. 
xi. 9, 
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(6) Heb: 
xi. 13. 
47 Gen. 
xlvii 9. 
(8) Gen. 
AVUl. 20. 
xi. 18. 


(9) Gen. 
XV1, 10. 


(10) Gen. 
xvii. 19, 
AT. 


(1) Heb, 


Xt, 1 O. 


(2) Heb. 


(3) Heb. 


xi. 13. 


(4) Heb. 


xi. 35- 


needs be true, that the only 


xi. 14, 16. 
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and Jacob, the Heirs with him of the ſame Promiſe; 
who all (6) confeſſed that they were Strangers and 
Pilgrims on the Earth; and Jacob particularly com- 
plained, that (7) the days of the Years of his Pil. 
g7image had been Few and Evil; And, in bleſſing 
acc and Iſbmael, God promiſed to (8) make I. 
mael fruitful, and to multiply him exceedingly, ſo 
that he ſhould bege? twelve Princes, and God would 
make him a great Nation, and (9) multiply bis Seed 
exceedingly, that it ſhould not be numbred for multi- 
tude ; and yet in the very fame ſentence, expreſsly 
by way of oppoſition, and of high and eminent di- 


ſtinction, declares that, notwithſtanding all this, 


yet (10) his COVENANT, his EV ER. 
LASTING Covenant, be would eſtabiiſh with 
Tſaac : When all This (I fay ) is conſidered, the 
Inference of the Apoſtle to the Hebrews cannot 
but appear unanſwerably juſt, that theſe Patri- 
archs (1) looked for a City ſomewhat more than 
Temporal, even a City which, hath Foundations, 
whoſe Builder and Maker is God; and that (2) they 
who ſaid Such things, declared plainly that they Jought 
a Country, a better country, that is, an beaventy z 
and that for This reaſon God was not aſhamed to be 
called THEIR God, becauſe he had prepared for 
them a City, And if this Inference was neceſſari- 
ly True concerning the Patriarchs, who (3) con- 
eſſed that they were Strangers and Pilgrims on the 

Earth, much more, concerning thoſe who (4) 
Were tortured, not accepting deliverance, muſt it 
offible reaſon of 
this their Choice, was, hat they might obtain 4 
better Reſurrection. bt) 
Other Notices in the Old Teftament, that the 

Worſhippers of th: True God in every Age of*the 
World, ſhould at the End have their Lot in the 
Kingdom promiſed to the Saints of the moſi High ; 
| arcs 


” * 
a 
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are, the (5) Tranſlation of E- 


noch, (6) that he ſhould not ſee 


death ; and the (7) taking up of 


Elijah into Heaven. Alluſions to 
it at leaſt, if perhaps not direct 
Aſſertions, are the Words of (1) 
Job : (2) I know that my Redeem- 
er liveth, and that he ſhall ſtand at 
the latter day upon the Earth : And 
though after my Skin, worms deſtroy 
this Body, yet in my Fleſb 
fee God. And thoſe of T1/azab : 
(3) Thy dead men ſhall live: toge- 
ther with my dead Body fhall they 
ariſe : Awake and ſing, ye that 
dwell in duſt , for thy dew is as the 
dew of herbs, and the Earth ſball 
caſt out the Dead. And, (4) Your 


all I 
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(J.) Gen. v. 24. (6) Heb» | 

Xi. 5. Wiſd. iv. ro. Eccleſ. xliv- 

16, xlix. 14. (7) 2 IE 


11, Eccluſ. xIviii. 9. 1 Macc. 
ii. 58. (1) Job xix. 25. 
( 2) The introduction to theſe 
words is very ſolemn; Oh, 
that my Words were now 
graven with an iron pen, and 
Lead, m the roc jor ever. 
And how they were antiently 
underſtood, appears from that 
Addition to the End of the 
book of Pk the LXX, vi- 
N., auroy TrAY cvagn- 
v1, ub. wn 6 u- avigne. 
So Job died, being old, and full” 
of Days : But *tis written 
<* that he ſhall riſe again, with 
* Thoſe whom the Lord rai» 
« ſes up.” 
(3) If. xxvi. 19. (4) If. Ixvi. 
I4. 


Bones ſhall flouriſh like an berb. And that Paſſage 

in Hoſea : (5) I will ranſom them from the Power (5) Hol. 
of the grave; I will redeem them from Death. O *. 14. 
Death, I will be thy plagues, O grave, I will be thy 
Deſtruction. And That in Ezekiel: (6) Bebold, (6) Ezek. 


the Bones came together, Bone to his Bone; xxxvii. 7, 


And — the Sinews and the Fleſh came up upon 8, 10, 13. 


them, and ibe Skin covered them above; 


and 


the Breath came into them, and they lived, and ſtood 


up upon their feet. 


Behold, O my people, 


I will open your graves, and cauſe you to come up 
out of your Graves, and bring you into the land 0 


Ifracl, Again: 
The Righteous periſheth, and 


The words of Jaiab; (/) OI hi. 


is taken away, 


from the evil to come; He ſpall enter into PEACE: 
What more, natural ſignification have they, than 
that which the Book of iſdom expreſſes, ch. ii. 
, 3. The Souls of the righteous are in the band of 


Gd; 


They are in Peace? And What, but 


the Future State, can the (1) Concluſion of Jai- ( U lv. 


17. Xvi. 
ah's 22, 23, 24» 
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| ab's Prophecy reaſonably be referred to? Behold, 


create new Heavens and a new Earth : —— As 
| the new Heavens and the new Earth which I will 
{ make, ſhall remain before me, ſaith the Lord; fo 

ſpall your ſeed and your name remain. And 
| all fleſh ſhall come to worſhip before me, ſaith the 
| Lord. And they ſhall go forth and look upon the 
| Carcaſes of the men that have tranſgreſſed againſt me: 
| For their Worm ſhall not die, neither fhall their Fire 
be quenched, and they fhall be an abhorring unto all 
(2) Ezek. Fle/ſp. In like manner; Whom does God ſpeak of 
xhv. 157» by Ezekie!, when he lays, (2) The Sons of (3) Za- 
| as (3) dock, that kept the charge of my Sanctuary, WHEN 
The on, of the children of Iſrael went aſtray from me; | which 
| Righteonſ- (4) went not aſtray, when the children of Iſrael. 
| & "Rrek, Went aſtray, | they ſhall enter into my Sanctua- 
| 


xiviii.1z. 7y ? And to what do the following words of the 


ſame Prophet moſt naturally re- 


lo paredwitheo nes f ben? (1) Every thing ſhall live, 


ed me a pure River of wa. Whither the River cometh : 


| — Life # An of ei- And by the River, upon the Bank 
[ 7 e of the River, was there 52 1 
i 0b Bins-of LIC DMNS hace thereof, on this fide and on that 


zwelve manner of fruits, and ſide, ſpall gro all Trees for Meat; 
] yielded her Fruit every Month, whoſe Leaf all not fade, neither 


0 and the Leaves of the Tree were ſhall the Fruit thereof be conſumed: 
| for the Healing of the Nat ions. 7 ſha 1 bring for th / —_ 7 * 
ö cording to his Months, becauſe their waters they iſſu- 

ed out of the Sanctuary; And the Fruit thereof fhall 

be for Meat, and the Leaf thereof for Meditine. 
(2) Dan. Still more ſtrong, is that Alluſion in Daniel: (2) 
it. 9, 10. T beheld till the Thrones were caſt down, | till the 
Thrones were placed, ] and the Antient of days did 
1 A fiery ſtream iſſued and came forth from 


before. him: Thouſand thouſands miniſtred unto him, 

and ten Thouſand times ten thouſand flood before bim: 

The Tudgment was ſet, and the Books were opened. 

1) Dan, But the following words of the ſame Prophet, are 
(3/ N direct and expreſs ; (3) Man; of them that fleep in 


— the 


m 
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the duſt of the Earth hall awake, ſome to everlaſting 

Life, ¶ ever one (4) that ball be found written in (4) ver. 1. 

the Book, | and ſome to ſhame. and Everlaſting Con- 

tempt. And they that be wiſe, ſhall. ſhine as the 

brightneſs of the firmament; and they that turn ma- 

ny to righteouſneſs, as ibe Stars for ever and ever, — 

But go thou thy way, till tbe. end be: For thou ſhalt 

reſt, and ſhalt ſtand in iby Lot at. the end of the 

days. Can any one, who conſiders theſe. Texts, 

with, any Truth or Reaſon affirm, that All the 

Promiſes, ſuppoſed to be made to the Jews before 

Chriſt's time, were meant of ſome Tempora! 

Deliverance only, wit bout the. leaſt Imagination . '* 

* of a Spiritual Deliverance ? 4. rise 1 Ti — 
9. There are in the Old Teſtament many Inti- 

mations, and ſome. dire, Prædictiuns, that all the 

Great Promiſes of God, made to his True Wor- 

ſhippers, ſhall receive their final Accompliſhment 

by means of a Particular Perſon, anointed of God 

for That purpoſe; who, after the reduction of 

all Adverſaries, ſhall ſer, up the Everlaſting King- 

dom. The Seed of Abraham, in which Al 7 

Nations of . the Earth were to be Bleſſed; (and in 

like manner the Seed of the Woman, which was to 

bruiſe the Serpent's Head ; ) might originally wich e- 

qual propriety, and in as reaſonable and natur 

a ſenſe of the words, be underſtood to ſignif 

( what St Paul afterward (1) al- 


( WOE OG . (19 G4 ift. 16. He ſaith 
ſerts it did ſignify,) in the ſingu 32 Seed, ad of 2 has 


lar ſenſe, a Particular Perſon ; + 
as, in the plural ſenſe, a Num- * ors — * 80 k 


ber of perſons. The (2) Shiloþ miſe to Abrabam, the Scrip« 


ture uſes the ambiguous word, 


which was to come, and to whom x 
the Gathering of - the people was to nar Spe ** 1 * 
be; ( the Promiſe laid up in Store, 4) Gen. xlix, 10; 
7% drouslutve dur, 45 the LXX ) 

render itz) by its oppoſition in the Text to the Terms 
Sceptre and Laugiver, moſt naturally ſignifies aa 
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Single perſon who was to reign and, by the grdda- 
tion in the words of the Text, Somewhat of Su- 
perior Dignity to that of a Sceptre and a Laugiver. 


. The words of Balaam: (1) I ſhall ſee bim, but not 
"now ; I ſhall behold bim, but not nigh : There ſhall 
come a Star out of Jacob, and a Sceptre ſhall riſe out 
of Iſrael : 


—— out of Jacob ſhall come he that fall 
bave Dominion: are words ſo put in his Mouth, 
as moſt properly and obvibuſty to deſcribe 'a much 


Greater Perſon than perhaps He thought of, a 


(2) Deut. 
xviii. 15- 


oo 


much Greater Perſon than one who ſhould 'fmite 
the Corners of Moab, and deſtroy 'all the children of 
Sheth. Again: That the words of Moſes ; (2) 
The Lord thy God will raiſe up unto thee a Prophet 
from the m of thee, like unto Me, unto Him ſhall 

e hearken ;, were not meant barely of Fofhna,' or 


- 


of a Sutceſſion of Prophets,” but of One who 


ſhould have as eminent a legiſlative Authority as 


Moſes; may reaſonably be gathered from the oc- 


(3) Deut. 


caſion of their being ſpoken, not merely by Mo- 


ſes, upon a general Reliance and Truſt that God 
would provide him a Suceeſſor; but by God him- 
ſelf, upon the peoples (3 ) deſiring in Horeh, =— 


xviii. 16, ſaying, Let me not hear again the Voice of the Lord 
17. 18, 19, 7 God, neither let me ſee this great Fire any more, 


- 


that I die not: Then the Lord ſaid, They have well 
ſpoken: 


I will raiſe them up a Prophet from 4. 
mong their brethren, like unto Thee, and will put 
my words in his Mouth, and he ſhall ſpeak unto 
them all that I command him: And it ſhall come to 


| paſs, that whoſoever will not hearken unto my words 


(4) Deut. 
Ai. 9, 
p 1 e 


e 


which be fhall ſpeak in my name, I will require it 
of bim. And that the words were Antiently, long 
before the Application of them by the writers of 
the New Teſtament, thus underſtood, and nt 
concerning Joſbua or a Succeſſion of Prophets; ap- 
pears from thoſe additional words, at the conclu- 


ſion of the Book of Deuteronomy : (4) Joſous = 
. .* on 


* 
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Son of Nun was full of the Spirit of Viſdom; for 
1 hab laid his band, upon — ir < —_ a- 
roſe not a Prophet ſince in Iſrael, like unto Moſes, 
whom' the Lord knew face to face, The Prædiction 
of Jaiab, is ſtill clearer : (1) unto Us a Child is Ci) iſ ix. 
born, unto Us a Son is given, and the Government 6, 7. 
ſhall be upon bis ſhoulders ; and his Name ſball be 
called (2) Wonderful, Counſellor, 6 q 
. the mighty God, the everlaſting Fa- , WAI & xy n 
ther, Ts Prince of Peace : o& the * n 
increaſe of his Government and des as Mal iii. 1, 6 &yy90; 
Peace there ſhall be no end, upon i diene, the Mighty, the 


: . Potent one, the Father of the Age 
the Throne of David and upon bis 1 me Vulgg. tf futuri 
Kingdom, to order it, and to efta- ſeculi. Compare Heb: ii. 5. 


bliſh it with judgment and with ju- 

ſtice from benceforth even FOR EVE R: The zeal 

of the Lord of Hoſts" will perform this. Again: 

(3) There fhall come forth a rod out of the ſtem of (3) If. xi. 
Fefſe,— He ſhall not judge after the fight of bis Eyes, "» 3» 6, 9. 
neither reprove after the bearing of bis Ears : But 

with righteouſneſs ſhall he judge the Poor, and reprove 

with equity for the meek of the Earth ; and be ſhall 

ſmite the Earth with the rod of his mouth, and with 

the Breath of his Lips ſhall be ſlay the Wicked. — 

The Wolf alſo ſhall dwell with the Lamb, 8c. —— 

They ſhall not hurt nor deſtroy in all my Holy Moun- 

tain ; For the Earth ſhall be full of the Knowledge of 

the Lord, as the Waters cover the Sea, And (4) (4) IC. xlii. 
Behold my Servant, mine elett, in whom my $43. 4. 
Soul delighteth : I have put my Spirit upon him: — 190 
A bruiſed reed ſball he not break : He ſhall bring 

forth judgment unto Truth : —— till be have ſet 
judgment in the Earth, and the Iſles ſhall wait for his | 
Law. The Prophet Jeremiab no leſs plainly : (5) (5) Jer. 
J will raiſe unto David a righteous Branch, and a xi 5, 6. 
King ſhall reign and proſper, and ſhall execute judg- 18. 
ment and juſtice in the Earth : And This is bis 


- 


Name.whereby be ſhall be called, THE LORD 
Dd 2 OUR 
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OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS. And Ezekiel: 
(1) Ezek. (1) I will ſet up one Shepherd over them, and by. 


xxxiv. 23, 


225 23, 245 
25. &c. 


—_— all feed them, even 
7 And I will make with them a Covenant of 
One King /b 


Servant David 5 — — 
Peace, 
all be King to them Al 


Hoſ. iii. 5. neither ſhall they defile themſelves any more with their 


Taols ; — and they all fþ 
They ſhall alſo walk in my judgments, 


all have One Shepherd ; 
and my 


ſervant David ſhall be their Prince FOR EVER. 


(2) Hagg. ii. 6, 7. Heb. xii. 
26. 

(3) The Shiloh, unto whom 
ſhall the Gathering of the Peo- 
ple be, Gen. xlix. 10. 

(4) Zech. ix. 9, 10. Matt, 
XX1- 3 : 


By Haggai is the ſame predicted: 
(2) Yet once, it 1s a little while, 
and I will ſhake the Heavens and 
the Earth, And the (3) Defire 
of all Nations ſhall come, And by. 
Zechary : (4) Behold, thy King 
cometh unto thee : He is juſt, and 


having Salvation ; lowly, and riding upon an Afs, 
and upon a Colt the Fole of an Aſs: —— He Hall 
ſpeak Peace unto the Heathen , and his Dominion 
ſhall be from Sea even to Sea, and from the River e- 
ven to the ends of the Earth. And by Malachi: 
(3) Mal. (3) The LORD whom ye ſeek, ſhall ſuddenly come 


111. 1. 


(4) Dan vii. 13, 14. 

(5) With reference to This 
it is, that Chriſt in the Goſpel 
perpetually ſtiles himſelf THE 


Son of Man; and once, The Son 


of Man which is in [(which in 
the Prophecy is deſcribed as 
coming in the Clouds of] Hea- 
ven, Joh. iii. 13. And tells 
his Diſciples that they ſhall ſee 
the Son of Man coming in the 
Clouds of Heaven, Matt. xxiv. 
30. And the High- Prieſt, 


that Hereafter ye ſhall ſee the 


gon of Man ſuting on the right 
hand of Power, and coming in 
the Clouds of Heaven, Matt. 


© UXV1, 64 


to bis Temple; even the Meſſenger of the Covenant. 


But moſt expreſsly of all, by Da- 
niel : (4) I ſaw in the night-viſi- 
ons, and behold, one like (8) The 
Son of Man, came with the Clouds 
of Heaven, and came. to the Anti- 
ent of days, and they brought him 
near before bim: And there was gi- 
ven him Dominion, and. Glory, and 
a Kingdom; that all People, Na- 
tions, and Languages ſhould ſerve 
bim : His dominion is an Everlaſt- 
ing dominion, which ſball not paſs 
away; and his, Kingdom, that 
which ſhall not be deſtroyed, And 
the Anointing of the Holy One, 

[8 | this 
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this Prophet calls (6) the Sealing up of the Viſion (6) Dan. ix; 
and Prophecy, and the finiſhing of Tranſgre/ion , * 

and the making an end of. Sins, and the making re- 
conciliation for iniquity, and the bringing in * 

laſting Righteouſneſs. (Do all theſe things denote 

nothing but Temporal, *? Deliverance, ** <vitbout 

« the leaſt imagination of a Spiritual Deliverance? ” ) 

And in the words next following, he is ſtyled by 

name, Meſſiah. (1) Know therefore, N Know (1) Dan. ix. 
Alſo] and underſtand, that from the going forth of *5' 

the Commandment to reſtore and to buila Feruſalem, 

unto the Meſſiah the Prince, Hall be (2) Seven 8 N 


Weeks. | 

ries (or 
weeks) of Years, (as the word is uſed, Gen. xxix. 27.) That is to ſay. 
Forty nine Years ; the number of Years appointed until the Jubilee, Levit. 
xxv; 8, 9, 10. Concerning the Other Numbers of Daniel in this place, I 
ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak preſently. | 


10. Concerning this Meſſiab, in the ſetting up 
of whoſe Kingdom All the Promiſes of God ter- 
minate, 'tis clearly prædicted in the Old Teſta- 
ment, that he ſhould ariſe particularly trom the 
Tribe of Judah, from the Family of David, and 
in the Town of Bethlehem. 

The fr/t of theſe particulars is expreſſed in thoſe 
emphatical words of Jacob: (3) Judab, thou art (4) Gen. 
he whom thy Brethren ſhall praiſe, thy Fathers xlix. 8, 10. 
children ſhall bow down before thee : The Scepter 
ſhall not depart from Judab, nor a Lawgiver from 
between his Feet, until Shiloh come, [ LXX, tac &v 
Ahn T& dwoxetueve dur, till the accompliſhment of 
the Promiſes which God has laid up in ſtore for 
him, ] and unto bim ſhall the gathering of the peo- 
ple be. To which the Writer of the Chronicles 
ſeems to refer, when he ſays : (4) The Genealogy (4) 1 Chr. 
is not to bayreckoned after the Birib. rigbi: For Ju- 1% 
dab prevan.! above his Brethren, and of him came 
the chief Ruler, [ 111911 and from Him was it 

Dd 3 prophe- 
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propheſied the Ruler ſhould ariſe.] And the 
bx. Pſalmiſt; (1) Judab i is my Law-giver. 
7- 5 ſecond is expreſſed in That Promiſe to Da- 
0 2 Sam. fν,e; (2) Thine Houſe, and thy Kingdom /hall be efta- 
FRAME liſhed for ever before thee, [LXX, ęudxibv ue, before 
Mer] Thy Throne ſhall be eſtabliſped for ever. Which 
words might indeed, of themſelves, be under- 
ſtood concerning a Suceeſſia oa of Kings in the Houſe 
of David. But that God had a further and a 
greater Meaning in them, he very clearly explains 
(3) If. xi. by the following Prophets. By Iſaiah: (3) There 
„Kc. Pall come forth a rod out of the Stem of Jeſſe, and 
— 1 7. 4 Branch ſhall erow out of his roots; And then fol- 
v 5- xxii, Iows, through the whole chapter, a glorious de- 
16. ſcription of an everlaſiing Kingdom of Righteonſ- 
neſs, over both Jews and Gentiles. Jeremiah: 
(4) Jer. (4). J will raiſe unto David a righteous oy Chats and 
xxtit.5- 4 King ſhall reign and proſper, and ſhall execute 
Judgment and Fuſtice in the Earth : And this 
is bis Name, whereby he fhall be called, T H E 
LORD OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS. 
(5) Ezek. By Ezekiel : (5) They ſhall be my people, and I will 
Xxvil 23» be their God: And David my ſervant ſhall be King 
2+ 25 over them ; and they all ſhall habe One Sbepberd : 
and my Servant David ſhall be their Prince 
FOR EVER: Moreover 1 will make a Cove- 
nant of peace with them, it Shall be an Everlaſti 
(6) Hoſ. Covenant, And by Hoſeab : (6) The children of 
ii. 4 Ifrael ſhall abide Man Days without a King and 
without a Prince, a or ab a Sacrifice : 
Afterward fhall the children of Iſrael return, and 
feek the Lord their God, and David their Ning; 
and ſhall fear the Lord and his Goodneſs, in tbe 
L ATTE R days. 
(7) Micah The 12ird particular, is expreſſed in thoſe words 
v. 2. Mat. of Micah: (7) But thou, Bethlebem Epbratab, 
i- 6 phough thou be little among the thouſands of Judah, 


yet out of thee ſhall He come forth unto me, that is 
I to 
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to be Ruler in Iſrael : Whoſe Goings forth have been 
from old, from Everlaſting. After the - Paſſages 
now cited out of the foregoing Prophets, what 
can be more jejune, than to underſtand theſe words 
of Micah concerning Zorobabel, only as having 
been of an Antient Family ? | 

11. In the Books of the Old Teſtament *tis 
expreſily predicted, that the Kingdom of the Meſ- 
ſiah ſhould extend, not over the eus only, but 
alſo over the Gentiles, The (1) Promiſe made to (1) Gen. 
Abraham and ſo often repeated to Him, and to vu. 3- 9 
Jaac and to Jacob, that in Their Seed ſhould All the 118. 
Nations of the Earth be bleſſed; is thus opened and xi 4. 
explained by the Prophets. (2) There ſhall be à xxviii. 14. 
root of Feſſe, which ſhall ſtand for an Enſign of the (2) tx 
people; To. it ſhall the Gentiles ſeek, and his Reſt © 
ſhall be glorious. (3) Behold my Servant in (3)1C xlli. 
whom my Soul deligbtetb; — be fhall bring forth 1, 6. _ 
Judgment to the Gentiles : — 1 will — — give Mts xi. 
thee for a Covenant of the people, for a Light of the © 
Gentiles. (4) It is a light thing, that thou ſhouldſt (4) Il. xlix; 
be my Servant to raiſe up the Tribes 7 Jacob, and to 6. 
reſtore the preſerved of Iſrael ; I will alſo give thee 
for a Light to the Gentiles, that thou mayeſt be my 
Salvation unto the End of the Earth, (5) Alſo the (9) Iſa. lvi 
Sons of the Stranger, that join themſelves to the 22 . 
Lord, ——— even Them will 1 bring to my Holy! = 
Mountain, and mine Houſe ſhall be called an 
Houſe of Prayer for All people, The [Lord God, 
which gathereth the*Out-caſts of Iſrael, ſaith , Yet 
will I gather Others to him, beſides thoſe that are 
gathered unto him. (6) The Strangers that ſojourn (0) * 
among you, all have an Inheritance with you 


among the Tribes of Iſrael. (7) From the Riſing of (5) Mal. i. 
the Sun even unto the going down of the ſame, my 11. 
Name ſhall be great among theGentiles z and in Eve- 
ry place, Incenſe ſhall be offered unto my Name, and 
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a pure Offering; For my Name ſhall be great among 

the Heathen, /aith the Lord of Hoſts. 

12, Concerning the Same Maſſiab, of whom ſo 

great things are ſpoken, and whoſe Kingdom is 

to be an Everlaſting Kingdom; *cis ſtil] expreſily 
predicted by the Prophets, that he ſhould Suffer 

and be Cut off. Concerning the very /ame perſon, 

a who, (with reſpect to his coming to Reign, and to 
(1) Heb. introduce the everlaſting Jubilee or (1) Reſt to 
42 g- the people of God,) is ſtyled (2) Meſiabhb The 
(z) Dan, Prince; Concerning the very ſame perſon, I ſay, 
ix. 25. tis in the very ſame ſentence expreſiiy predicted 
(3) Dan. that he ſhould (3) be Cut off, but not for himſelf, 
* _— a. [V and the People ſhould not Then be His; unto 
xlix- 10, Him ſhould not Then (4) the Gathering of the peo- 
ple be.] For which Reaſon, and alſo becauſe the 

words can with no tolerable Senſe be applied to 

any Other perſon, and becauſe moreover the Connexi- 

on of the Whole Prophecy leads to the ſame inter- 

retation ; the liiid chapter of Jſaiab likewiſe, is 

FEAR moſt juſtly underſtood to be ſpoken of the Meſſi- 
(5) in. abe (5) There ſhall come forth a rod out of the ſtem 
. 14. . (0) With righteouſneſs fhall He 
(6) Iſa. xi. judge the Poor : — (7) Bebald My Servant, 
77 I. mine Elef in whom my Soul delighteth ; 
xlii. 1, 2, he ſpall not cry,- nor lift up, nor cauſe bis Voice to 
3- be heard in the ſtreet: A bruiſed reed ſhall he not 
break, and the ſmoaking flax ſhall he not quench ;, be 

(8) IL. ln. ſpall bring forth judgment unto Truth. (8) Be- 
13. Hold, My Servant Hall deal prudently;, —— (9) 
6 vlg li. Srely He hath born our Griefs ; be was 
„Ke. wounded for our tranſgre/jions, be was bruiſed for 
our iniquities : he is brought as a Lamb to the 
flaughter, and as a ſheep before her ſhearers is dumb, 

ſo he openeth not his Mouth : He was taken from 

priſon and from judgment, and Who fhall declare his 
generation? —— for the tranſereſſion of my people 

was be ſiricken ; And be made his Grave with the 

Wicked, 
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Wicked, and with the Rich in his Death ; ——— 
When thou ſhalt make his Soul an offering for Sin; 
—— My righteous Servant ſhall juſtify Many, for 


be ſhall bear their iniquities : He was nu 
with the Tranſereſſors, and he bare the Sin of Ma- 
ny, and made Interceſſion for the Tranſgreſſors. 

13. All Prophecies of Bleſſings to the Worſhip- 
pers of the True God, expreſſed either as being 
to happen in the Latter Days, or in words which 
imply a Laſting Duration ; are in reaſon to be un- 
derſtood, as having reference to the Times of the 
promiſed Kingdom of the Meſſiab; of whom *tis 
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expreſily ſaid, that he ſhall (1) bring in Everlaſt- (i) Dan. 
ing Righteouſneſs, and that (2) his Dominion is an ix. 24. 


Everlaſting Dominion which ſhall not paſs away, and (2) i 


bis Kingdom that which ſhall not be deſtroyed. Some 
Prophecies of this kind, are direct and expreſs, 
Others, beginning with Promiſes of particular in- 
termediate Bleſſings, and proceeding with general 
expreſſions more great and lofty, than can natural- 
ly 1 applied to the Temporal Bleſſing immediately 
ſpoken of; are moſt reaſonably underſtood to 
have a perpetual View and Regard to That Great 
and General Event, in which all God's Promiſes to 
his true Worſhippers do center and terminate 
and of which, All intermediate Bleſſings promiſed 
by God, are juſtly looked upon as Beginnings, 
Types, Pledges, or Earneſts. 5 

14. For ſince from the expreſs Prophecies be- 
fore cited of the Meſſiab's everlaſting Kingdom of 
Righteouſneſs, it appears that God had in fact a View 
to That, as the Great and General End of all the 
diſpenſations of Providence towards his true Wor- 


ſhippers from the Beginning; and (3) no Prophe- (3) 2 Pet. 
cy 1} the Scripture is of any Private interpretation, i. 10. 


( that is, the Meaning of Prophecies is not what 
perhaps the Prophet himſelf might imagine in his 
private judgment of the State of things —_ pre- 

| eat, ) 
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ſent, ) becauſe the Prophecy in old time came not by 
the WILL of Man, but Holy men ſpake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghoſt : there may therefore 
very poſſibly and very reaſonably be ſuppoſed to be 
many Prophecies, which, though they may have 
a prior and immediate reference to ſome nearer E. 
vent, yet by the Spirit of God, (whom Thoſe Pro- 
phecies which are Expreſs, ſhow to have had a fur- 
ther View, ) may have been directed to be uttered 
in ſuch words, as may even more properly and 
more juſtly be applied to the Great Event which 
Providence had in view, than to the intermediate 
Event which God deſigned as only a Pledge or 


Earneſt of the Other. For inſtance : Suppoſe 


( 1) Dan. 
vii. 9, 10. 


(1) ver. 
11. 


(3) Micah 
v. 2. 


Matt. 11. 6. 


* 


theſe words of Daniel; (1) I bebeld till the thrones 
were caſt down, [till the Thrones were placed, ] and 
the Antient of Days did fit : —— A fiery ſtream iſſu- 
ed and came forth from before him; thouſand Thou- 
ſands miniſtred unto him, and ten thouſand times ten 
Thouſand ſtood before him; the Fudgment was ſet, and 
the Books were opened: Suppoſe (I ſay) theſe words 
were ſpoken concerning the (2) ſlaying of a wild 
Beaſt, or the deſtruftion of a Temporal Empire; 
yet What reaſonable man, who had ever elſewhere 
met with any Notices of a 7udgment to come, could 
doubt but the Deſtruction there ſpoken of, was 
therefore expreſſed in Thoſe words, that it might 
be underſtood to be the introduction to the Gene- 
ral Judgment! The exa and very particular de- 
ſcription of a Reſurrection, in the xxxviith of Ezekiel; 
ſuppoſing it to be indeed ſpoken of a Temporal Re- 
ſtoration of the Jews, yet Who can doubt but it 
was So worded with Deſign, to allude to a real Re- 
furrettion the Dead? The words of Micah; (3) 
Thou, Bethlehem, though thou be little among ibe 
tbouſands of Fudab, yet out of Thee ſhall He come 
forth unto me, that is to be Ruler in Iſrael; whoſe 
goings forth have been from of Old, from Everlaſi- 

| ing: 
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ing: * it poſſible they could be ſpoken of 
Zorobabel, yet, if afterwards there ſhould ariſe 
out of Bethlehem One in whom were found all the 
Other prophetick characters of the promiſed Me/ji- 
ah, Who could doubt but the words were intend- 
ed either ſolely or at leaſt chiefly of the Latter ? 


4241. 


The words of Jeremy; (1) Babylon bath been à (x) Jer. i: 
golden Cup; — the Nations have drunken of her 7. vi. 5. 


wine, therefore the Nations are mad : Flee out of 
the midſt of Babylon, be not cut off in her ini- 


quity : —— My People, go ye out of the midſt of ber, 


and deliver ye every Man bis Soul from the fierce 
anger of the Lord : Who, that conſiders the Na- 
ture and character of the Babylon in Jeremiab's 
time, and compares it with the Nature and cha- 
rafter of the Babylon deſcribed by $i Jobn, can 
doubt but the Spirit which influenced Jeremy, 
foreſaw and intended to allude to That Babylon, which 
had (2) @ golden cup in her hand, full of abomina- 
tions, (3) and the Inhabiters of the Earth have been 


(2) Rev. 
XVii 4. 


made drunk with the wine of her fornication, (4) and (3) ver. 2. 


the Kings of the Earth have committed fornication 
with her : Come out of her, my people, that 
ye be not partakers of her Sins, and that ye receive 
not of ber Plagues ? For the words of Jeremy are 


more ſtriftly applicable to this latter Babylon, than 


to That in his own time. Again: The words of 


(4) ch. 
xviii. 3, 4+ 


Iſaiah; (5) Behold, a Virgin ſhall conceive and bear (5) If. vii. 


a Son, and ſhall call his Name Immanuel, that is to 


poſſibly at That time under them concerning 


a Son of his own, concerning a Son to be born of 
a young woman afterwards, who at the time then 
preſent was a Virgin; and that his being ſtyled In- 
manuel, meant nothing more, than that, before 
This Child was grown up, Judab ſhould be deli- 
vered from the then threatned incurſions of //rae/ 


and Syria; (all which, notwithſtanding the ſeeming 


connexion 


14. 
Matt. i. 


ſay, God with us : . Jaiab himſelf could 23. 
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connexion of the words in the place they ſtand, 
is very difficult to ſuppoſe; ) yet if afterwards any 
perſon, comparing the Solemm Introduction where- 
with the words are brought in, (Hear ye now, O 
houſe of David; Is it a ſmall thing for you to weary 
men, but will ye weary my God alſo ? therefore the 
Lord bimfelf ſhall give you a Sign; Bebold, a Vir. 
gin ſhall conceive &c. If any one, I ſay, comparing 
this Solemn Introduction with the Promiſes repeated 
to the Houſe of David in Other paſſages of the Pro- 
hets, that there ſhould be born unto them a Son, 
(1) If. ix. who ſhould (1) fit upon the Throne of David and 
2 — 15 upon his Kingdom for ever, and of the increaſe f 
"mM whoſe government and peace there ſhould be no end ; 
and conſidering moreover the character of this 
(:) Pan. promiſed Son, that he ſhould (2) jni/ſb tranſgreſſi- 
ix. 24 on, and make an end of Sins, and make reconciliation 
for iniquity, and bring in everlaſting Righteouſneſs : 
If a perſon conſidering and comparing theſe things, 
ſhould in his own days find a Son rea/ly born of a 
Virgin, atteſted to by numerous Miracles, and by 
God's Command named Jeſus (which is Synony- 
4 mous to Immanuel, a Potent Saviour or God with 
Li} (3) Matt. 6) becauſe he (3) ſhould ſave his People from their 
„ 1. 21, - 8 8 
| (4) Dan, Sins, that is, ſhould (4) make reconciliation for ini. 
| ix. 2 Quity, and bring in everlaſting Righteouſneſs : Could 
I ſuch a perſon poſſibly entertain the leaſt doubt, 
whether God who ſent Laiab to repeat the fore- 
cited words to the houſe of David, did not intend 
thereby to deſcribe, ' if not wholly and /olely, at 
| leaſt chiefly and u/timalely, this Latter Saviour? In 
| like manner : Suppoſe thoſe great Promiſes ro Da- 
(5)2 Sam. pid, (5) concerning the e/tabliſhment of the Throne 
i = g 2 of his Son for ever, were by David and by the Pro- 
1 phet himſelf that delivered them, underſtood (v5 
iN i rider, as St Peter ſpeaks,) concerning Solomon 
and a Succeſſion of Kings in his Family; yet, when 
following Prophecies clearly and expreſs/y * 
| that 
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that out of the root f Jeſſe ſhould ariſe a Maſſiab 
who ſhould reign for ever; no reaſonable man can 
doubt, but that r leſs clear * 1 
was likewiſe intended of God, and therefore rightly 
applied by the Apoſtles of Chriſt, to the ſame. pur-- 
poſe. To give but One Inſtance more: Suppoſe --» _ 
the words, (1) Thou wilt not leave my Soul in Hell, (1) FH 
neither wilt thou ſuffer thy Holy One to ſee corrupti- V 10. 
on; were by David ſpoken concerning Himſelf, | 
(which however can by no way be proved ;) yet who, 
that (2) knew David himſelf. to be a Prophet ; and (i) Acts ii. 
that had compared the Other Prophecies, con- 3%. 
cerning the (3) Branch out of the roots of eſſe, the (1) 17. xi. 
(4) One Shepherd of Iſrael, even God's (5) Ser- i, &c. 
vant David who ſhould be their Prince for ever, (4) Ezek. 
aud yet was to be (6) Cut of before he ſhould to 
reign for ever; and that had himſelf ſeen (as St 25. : 
_ Peter did) and actually converſed with Chriſt ri- (6) Dan. 

ſen from the dead; Who (I ſay) in theſe, Circum: |-: ws * 
ſtances could poſſibly doubt, bo that (7) he Spi- (7) a Sam. 
rit of the Lord which ſpake by David, intended the axiii. 2. 
forementioned words ſhould be underſtood of, and 
applied to Chriſt ? And the like may be ſaid con- 
cerning ſome Other Prophecies, which are vulgarly 
ſuppoſed to be applied typically to Chriſt. 

15. *Tis not agreeable to Reaſon, or to the A- 

nalogy of Scripture, to ſuppole that the Jews be- 
fore our Saviour's time, could have a. Clear. and 
Diſtinct Underſtanding of the Full Meaning even 
of the Expreſs DE much leſs of thoſe 
which were more obſcure and indirect; when Both 
were intended to be only (8) as it | 
were 4 Light ſhining in a dark 8) See above, pag, 3943 
Place. But thus much is evident, Prop. VII. $ 4. pag. 318. 
that the Jets both before and in | 


our Saviour's time, had from 8 ; 
theſe Prophecies (9) a general ex- WE 3 5 & _ — 


pectation of a Meſſiab, and that eſſe in fatis, 2 Judas pro- 
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ſecti rerum potirentur. due. this Mæſſiab was to be, not merely 
 ... f a TJemporal Deliverer, but 
ae, Seed ibis WAR, Pater futuri Seculi, the 
contineri, eo-ipſo cempore fore, Head of the future ſtate, as well 
ut valeſceret Oriens, protec” as of the preſent. Nor does it at 
— 7 "4 ita appear that our Lord's Diſci- 
> 204 Jr. ples, when they (1) thought he 

C1) Luke xxiv. 21. would bave Redeemed Iſrael, or 
% when they (2) asked if he would 
at This Time reſtore again the Kingdom to Iſrael ; 1 
ſay, it does not at all appear that they expected 
MERELY a * Temporal ” Kingdom; but 
their Errour was in expecting a Preſent Kingdom; 
and therefore our Lord's Anſwer to them, is not 
concerning the Nature but the Time of the King- 
dom. And the modern Jews at this Day, who to 
be ſure have entertained no Prejudicate Notions 
from the New Teſtament Writers interpretation or 
application of £0: N have (I think) till 
1 an univerſa] expectation, that the Meſiab ſhall 
be their Prince in the future State as well as in 
the preſent. 

1 (8) Job. x., 16, When Jeſus Chriſt, by (3) the Works which 
"it $ 25. be did in his Fathers name, and (4) which his Fa. 
(4) Joh. v. ther gave him to finiſh, had Proved himſelf to be 
36 ſent of Cod; (which Truth the Apoſtles likewiſc 

| confirmed by Their Teſtimony, by their Works, and 
{1 by laying dawn their Lives, not for their Opinion, 
1 which poſſibly Erroneous and Enthuſiaſtick Per- 
13 ſons may ſometimes ſincerely do, but in Atteſta- 
| tion to Fats of their own Knowledge ;) and it ap- 
| Peared moreover, that there was wanting in Hin 

| no Circumſtance, no fine qud non, no CharaZer, ap- 
| Propriated by any of the Antient Prophets to the 

'F promiſed Meſtab; He had then a clear Right to -4 
11 ply to himſelf All the Prophecies, which either di 

| 
: 
| 


- reftly ſpoke of the Mefiab, or which, through 
any 
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any intermediate Events, pointed at him, and were 
applicable to him. | | | | 

17. The Application of this latter ſort of Pro. 
phecies to Chriſt, is not Allegorical. Tis not an 
allegorical/ Application, much leſs an allegorical Ar- 
gument or Reaſoning. But they are applied to 
Him, as being really and intentionally, in the View 
of Providence, the End and complete Accompliſh- 
ment of that, whereof the intermediate Bleſſing was 
a Pleage or Beginning, | 
18. The Application of this latter ſort of Pro- 


phecies to Chriſt, was never by reaſonable Men ur- 


ged as wn itſelf a Proof that Feſus was the true 
Me/jah.” Nay, the Application of the moſt dire#F 
and ex pre Prophecies whatſoever,” ( unleſs when 
the CharaFers be ſo particular as not to be at dll 
compatible to different perſons, or the Marks of 
Time be very definite and exact,) has not of itſelf 
the nature of a dire# or poſitive Procf'; but can 


only be a fine qud non, an Application of certain 


Marks or Characters, without which no perſon 


could be the promiſed Meſab. Many men were ef 


the Seed of Abraham, and of the Tribe of Juda, 
and of #he Family of David, and born in Bethlehem 


of Judæu, and ſuffered, and were cut f; And 


yet neither Any nor All of theſe Characters, could 


prove any man to be the promiſed Meffab;, But the 
Want of any one of them, would prove that any 


man was uot He. The Proof of Feſus being the 


4g 


Chriſt, were (1) the Works which bis Father gave (1 joh. v. 
bim to finiſh. The Application of dire and expreſs 36. 


Prophecies to him, is nothing but ſuch a Congruity 
of Marks or Charatters, as removes all Objections 
by which an Adverſary would indeavour to prove 


that it was not He.  Ought not Chriſt (2) to have (2) Luke 
ſuffe ered theſe things, and to enter into bis Glory ? Kir. 26. 


is not Proving from his Sufferings, that Jeſus was 
the Chriſt ; but removing the ObyeCtion, by —— 
; : — 
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Some were apt to infer from his Suferings, that he 
could not poſſibly be the Chriſt, -The Application 
of indirect Prophecies to him, is only a giving of 
further Light, from the analogy and 3 
of the Old Teſtament to the New, by way of V. 
luſtration and Confirmation, to ſuch as have been 
before convinced by the dire Proofs, The Proof 
therefore of the Truth of Chriſtianity, does 
not ſtand upon the Application of Prophecies : But 
the Yorks by which Chriſt proved himſelf to be 
ſent of God, gave him a Right to apply to himfelf 


the Prophecies concerning the Meſiab; And the 
Marks or Charafters of the promiſed Mefhab,' gi- 
ven by the Prophets, were ſo many Teſts by which 
his Claim was to be tried. Miracles indeed 
„% can never render a Foundation valid, which is in 
„ itſelf invalid; can never make a Falſe Inference, 
 & true, can never make à Prophecy fulfilled, whith 
„ is not fulfilled ; can never mark out a Meſſias, or 


1 Feſus for the Meſjias, if Both are not marked out 


„in the. Old Teſtament :”* But Miracles can give 
a man aju/t and undeniable Claim to be received as 
the promiſed Meſſiah, if the prophetick Charac- 


ters of the Meſſiah be applicable to him. And 
This it is, by which Jeſus was proved to be The 


Cbriſt. 


19. From what has been ſaid concerning the 


Application of indirect Prophecies, tis eaſy to ob- 


ſerve the Nature and Uſe of Types and Figures, 
and Allegorical manners of ſpeaking : That Theſe, 
were much leſs intended to be ever alledged for 
Proofs of the Truth of a Doctrine; and yet, in 
their proper Place, may afford very great Ligbi 
and Aſſiſtance towards the 'right underſtanding of 


it. An inſtance or two, will make this matter 


obvious. There is a very remarkable Paſſage 


in the Epiſtle to the Galatians, where the Apo- 
ſtle himſelf ſtyles the thing he is ſpeaking of, 
b an 
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an (1) Allegory ; that is, he draws an Argument (i] Gal. 
a ſimili. The Allzgory or Similitude he makes uſe *& 


of, is not alledged by him as a Proof of the 
Truth of the Doctrine he is aſſerting; but as a Proof 
of che Falſeneſi and Groundleſineſi of a particular Ob- 
jedtion urged by the Unbelieving Jews againſt it. 
The Doctrine the Apoſtle aſſerts (both in the Epi- 
ſtle to the Romans, and in This to the Galatians,) 
is; that Chriſtians of the Gentiles, who imitate the 
Faith and Obedience of Abraham, (being circumciſed 
with the circumciſion of Chriſt, Col. ii. 11, ) 
are equally capable of being admitted to the Be- 
nefit of God's Promiſes to his People, as the Fews 
of the literal Circumciſion, who were lineally de- 
ſcended from that Patriarch. In oppoſition to 
this, the Jews alledged, that ſince o the Iſraelites 


confeſſedly (2) pertained the Adoption, and the (2) Rom 
Glory, and the Covenants, and the Giving | of the “. 


Law, and the Service of God, and the Promiſes ; 
ſince Theirs confeſſedly were the Fathers or Patri- 
archs, to whom all the Promiſes of God were ori- 
ginally made; it could not poſſibly be true, nor 
conſiſtent with the Promiſes of God made to their 
Fathers, that theſe Maeclites who had been all a- 
long the peculiar people or Church of God, ſhould 
at laſt be rejected for not receiving the Goſpel ; 
and that Believers from among the Gentiles of all 
Nations, ſhould be received in Their ſtead. Now 
in Reply to this Objection, the Apoſtle argues 
with the greateſt Juſtneſt and Strengih, from the 
Analogy of a like caſe acknowleaged by Themſelves, in 
which the Reaſon of the thing was the ſame z even 
from the Analogy of God's Method and Manner 
of proceeding, in the giving of Thoſe very Ori- 
ginal Promiſes to the Patriarchs, upon which This 
Prejudice of the Jews was founded. (3) Tell me, 
ſays he, ye that deſire to be under the Lam, do ye not 
hear the Law? That is; Will ye not attend to the 

E e Analogy 


lv, 21, &c. 
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Analogy of God's Method of proceeding, in Thoſe 

Very Promiſes on which ye depend? For it is writ- 

ten, that Abraham had Two Sons, the one by a Bond- 

maid, the other by a Free Woman : But he who was 

of the Bond-woman, was born after the Fleſh ; but 

he of the free woman, was by Promiſe : Which things 

are an Aliegory, Sc. That is to ſay: Even origi- 

nally, the Promiſe was not made to All the chil- 

dren of Abraham, but to Jaac only: Which was, 

from the Beginning, a very plain declaration, that 

God did not principally intend his Promiſe, to take 

(1) Rom. place in (1) Abraham's Deſcendents according 10 
ix. 8. the Fleſh; but in thoſe who, by a Faith or Fidelity 
like His, were in a truer and higher ſenſe the Chil- 

dren and Followers of that Great Father of the 
Faithful. In like manner, and for the ſame rea- 

(2) Rom. ſon, the Promiſe was not made (2) to Both the 
ix. 10. Sons of Tſaac, but to Jacob only: And, among 
(3) go” the Poſterity of Jacob, All (3) were not Iſrael, 
(4) Gal. Which were Of Iſrael, What ye (4) yourſelves 
iv. 21. therefore, ſaith S! Paul, who are ſo defirous to be 
under the Moſaick Law, cannot but acknowledge 

to have been originally and always true; the fame 

(5) ver. is true (5) Now. What was true concerning the 

oy two Sons of Abraham, and likewiſe concerning 
the two Sons of Iſaac, who were the Patriarchs 

with whom God's Covenant was originally made; 

is, by continuance of the ſame Analogy, true con- 

cerning the Covenant eſtabliſhed with the Fami- 
15 lies, and with the Nation of the Jews, deſcended 
14 from thoſe Patriarchs ; *tis true concerning the 
f Church of God, through all ſucceſſive Ages; 
13 (6) Gal. *tis true concerning the (6) Feruſalem which Now 


14 iv. 25. is, and concerning That which is to come. As 
14 (7) ver. (7) Abraham had Two Sons, the one by a bond. maid, 
| 68 the other by a free woman: And as (8) the Son of 
) ver. the Bond-maid, though, according to the Fleſh, no 
leſs truely his Natural Deſcendent than the Other, 


is | yet 
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yet was not to be Ca- Heir with Him who, by the 
Promiſe of God, was appointed to inherit: So, 
ſays the Apoſtle, the (1) Feruſalem which Now is, 
and is in bondage with ber children; the viſible earth- 
ly Church, which received, the external.ceremonial 
Law from Mount Sina; is not, by that: outward 
general denomination, intitled to the eternal fa- 
vour of God: Bur the Jeruſalem which is above, 
which is the Mother f us all, of All who by true 
Faith and ſincere Obedience are pleaſing to God; 
This Heavenly Jeruſalem, \ this ſpiritual inviſible 
Church or City. of tbe Living God it is, to which all 
the Promiſes. of God, made in All Ages to his 
Cburcb, are, in reality, originally and finally ap- 

propriated. n ly longed ol d 

From this remarkable Inſtance, tis well worth 
obſerving by the way, that when the A poſt les are 
ſuppoſed. to argue with the Jews ad Hominem, the 
Meaning is, that Arguments alledged by the A- 
poſtles to be Jeus in particular, differ from Argu- 
ments brought to the Gentiles, in This 3 not that 
they were at any time Arguments drawn from 


things acknowledged by the Fews, and in themſelves Ty. 
otherwiſe incancluſive; but that they were drawn, © + 


juſtly and ſtrongly, from things well known. among 


the Zews, though what the | Gentiles. were. Stran- 


gers, (Aur wa bk A en. Hanan 
The. correſpondencies of Types and Antitypes, 
though they are not themſelves proper: Proofs. of 
the Truth of a doctrine, yet 2 may be very 
reaſonable Confirmations of the Foreknowledge of 
God; of the uniform View of Providence under 
different Diſpenſations; of the Analogy, Harmony, 
and Agreement between the Old Teſtament and the 
New. The words in the Law, concerning one 
particular kind of death; (2) He that is hanged, is 
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(1) ver. 
25, 26. 


T E.G. 
” 


(2) Deut. 


accurſed of Cod; can hardly be conceived to have xxi. 23. 
been put in upon any other account, than with a 
if Ee 2 View 


] 
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to Them of old for enſamples, and they are written 
for Our admonition, upon whom the Ends of the 
World are come. And hence ariſes that Aptneſ of 
Similitude, in the application of ſeveral Legal Per- 
formances to the Morality of the Goſpel ; that it 
can very hardly be ſuppoſed, not to have been 
originally intended. As (1) Know ye not that à (1) 1 Cor. 
little Leaven leaveneth the whole Lump? Purge out "5 C. 7, 8. 
therefore the Old Leaven, that ye may be a new lump, 
as ye are unleavened. For even Chriſt our Paſſover 
is ſacrificed for us, Therefore let us keep the Feaſt, 
not with old Leaven, neither with the Leaven of Ma- 
lice and Wickedneſs, but with the unleavened Bread of 
Sincerity and Truth. Again; (2) WE are THE (2) Phil. 
Circumciſion, which worſhip God in the Spirit, and . 3. 
rejoice in Chriſt Feſus, and have no confidence in the 
Fleſh. And; (3) You being dead in your Sins and (3) Col. ii. 
in the Uncircumciſion of your fleſh, hath God quick. 3, 11. 
ened together with Chriſt ; In whom alſo ye are 
circumciſed with the circumciſion made without hands, 
in putting off the Body of the Sins of the fleſh, by [the 
Chriſtian, the Spiritual circumciſion, ] the circum- 
ciſion of Chriſt, And; (4) Do ye not know, that (4) 1 Cor. 
they which — wait at the Altar, are partakers with * 13, 14. 
the Altar? Even ſo hath thr Lord ordained, that 1 * © 
they which preach the Goſpel, ſhould live of the Coſ is. 
Pel. Say I theſe things as a Man? or ſaith not 
the Law the ſame alſo * For it is written in the Law 
of Moſes, Thou ſhalt not muzzle the mouth of the 
Ox that treadeth out the Corn. Doth God take care 
for Oxen ? or ſaith be it altogether for our ſakes ? 

Some Applications of Texts out of the Old 
Teſtament, are mere Alluſions. That is; Nothing 
more is intended to be affirmed, than that the 
words ſpoken in the Old Teſtament are as Truly 
and as Juſtly applicable to the preſent occaſion, 
as they were to That upon which they were ori- 
ginally ſpoken, Of this kind, I think, is that of 

| Ee 3 1 1" 


4.22 
(1) Matt: 
1. 17. Jer. 
xxxi. 15. 


(2) 2 Cor. 
viii. 13, 
14, 15. 


(3) If. vi. 
9- 


(4) Matt. 
xili. 14. 


(5) Matt. 
viii. 17. 
(6) Iſ. liii. 
4. 


(7) i Pet. 
ii. 24. 


(8) Heb, 


ix. 28. 
(9) Matt. 
vui. 16,17. 


( 10) Matt, 
XII. 34,35. 
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St Matthew : (1) Then was fulfilled that which was 
ſpoken by Jeremiah the Prophet, ſaying ; In Rama 
was there a Voice beard, lamentation and weepin 
and great Mourning ; Rachel weeping for her Chit. 
dren, and would not be comforted, becauſe they are 
not. Thus likewiſe St Paul: (2) Imean not that other 
Men be eaſed, and you burdened: But by an Equali- 
ty; AS it is written He that had gathered much, 
had nothing over ; and he that had gathered little, had 
no lack. Again: What (3) 1/aiah ſays of the 
Jews, ( ſuppoſing he did not ſpeak there propheti- 
cally, though the Solemnity of the Introduction 
makes it much more reaſonable to believe he did: 
But, ſuppoſing he ſpake of the Jews in his own 
time,) Go and tell this People, Hear ye indeed, but 
underſtand not; aud ſee ye indeed, but percetve not: 
make the heart of this People fat, and make their 
Ears heavy, and ſbut their Eyes; leaf they ſee with 
their Eyes, and hear with their Ears, and underſtand 
with their Heart, and convert and be bealed: was (4) 
fulfilled, was verified, was equally true, equally ap- 
plicable to the Jews, in our Saviour's days. Of the 
ſame kind ſeems to be (5) St Matthew's explicati- 
on of that Paſſage in (6) //aiah; Surely he hath 
born our Griefs, and carried our Sorrows,. The ſenſe 
of the words in the prophecy, is, what St Peter 
expreſſes 3 (7) Who his own ſelf bare our Sins in bis 
own body on the Tree; And the Apoſtle to the He- 
brews, (8) Chriſt was once offered, to bear the Sins 
of Many. Let St Matthew ſays; (9) He healed 
all that were Sick, That it might be fulfilled which 
was ſpoken by Eſaias the Prophet, qaying; Himſelf 
took our infirmities, and bare our Sickneſſes, His 
Meaning is: Chriſt healed Diſeaſes in ſuch a man- 
ner, that even in That ſenſe alſo, the words of 
Jaiab were literally verified. To give but One In- 
ſtance. more. (10) Al theſe things (faith the Evan- 


geliſt ) te Jeſus unto the mullitude in a 
bat 
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that it might be fulfilled which was ſpoken by the 
Prophet, ſaying, I will open my mouth in Parables, 
I will utter things which have been kept ſecret from 
the Foundation of the World: That is, the words 
(1) of the Pſalmiſt were as properly, as truly, and (1) Pf 
as juſtly applicable to the things which our Lord lxxvili. 24 
ſpoke, as to the occaſion upon which they were 
originally ſpoken by the P/almiſt. 

To ſuch as are accuſtomed only to Modern 
Languages, and underſtand not the nature of the 
Hebrew and Syriack ſpeech, it may ſeem very ſur- 
priſing, that in the (2) Two laſt mentioned Paſ- (2) Matt. 
ſages, the Citations are introduced with Theſe Y'% 27: 
words, That it might be fulfilled which was ſpoten . 
by the Prophet, ſaying, &c. But All who under- 
ſtand thoſe Languages, well know, that the Phraſe 
anſwering to theſe expreſſions, is , that it 
might be Fulflled 3 mean nothing more than, Hereby 
was verified, or, So that hereby was verified, or the 
like. And they who «nderſtand not the Languages, 
may yet eaſily apprehend this, by conſidering the 
nature and force of ſome Other expreſſions of the | 
like kind. As: (3) They prophecy a lie in my Name, (3) Jer. 
THAT I might drive you out, (4) Behold, I ſend (4) Mate. 
unto you Prophets, THAT upon You may come All xxiii. 34, 
the righteous Blood. With (5) Many other Paſſages 35- 
of the ſame nature: Where the words, THAT (s ) 3 
« ſuch a thing may be,” do not at all ſignify the 3. Numb. 
Intention,“ 75 the End that it May be; “ but Ii. 14. 
merely the Event, . So that it Will be.” In the f K.. 
caſe of the moſt Direct and Expreſs Prophecies of 3 
all; the words, „This was done, THAT it might 34, 35. 
<< be fulfilled which was ſpoken by the Prophet,” never 
do,never poſſibly can bei literally, that the thing 
was done For that End, that the Pro hecy might 
be fulfilled ; becauſe, on the be 


„the reaſon 


why any thing is prediFed, always is, becauſe the 
thing was (before That prediction) appointed to be 
Ee 4 donc. 
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(1) 2 Chr. 


xxxiv. 14. 
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done. Much more therefore, in the caſe of indi- 
ref Prophecies ; the words, This was done, THAT 
it might be fulfilled which was ſpoken by the Prophet; 
neceſſarily and evidently mean This only, that the 
thing was /o done, as that thereby or therein Was 
verified what the Prophet had ſpoken. 

20. It cannot therefore, with any ſort of rea- 
ſon or juſtice, be inferred from ſuch citations out 
of the Old Teſtament as I have now mentioned, 
that the Apoſtles either miſunderſtood or entbuſi- 
aſtically miſapplied the Writings of the Prophets. 
Nor can Any juſt Argument be drawn againft 
the Authority of the Books of the Old and New 
Teſtament, from ſuch Topicks as Theſe ; 7hat 
the Copies of the Law, in the times of the idola- 
trous Kings of Judab and Iſrael, were well nigh 
loſt ; that ſome Texts cited out of the Old Teſta- 
ment by the Writers of the New, are not Now 
found in the Old Teſtament at all; hat other 
texts are read differently in the Old Teſtament it- 
ſelf, from the Citations of the ſame Texts record- 
ed in the New; and the like. Which things have 
indeed given occaſion to Yeak and Ridiculous Wri- 
zers, to invent certain ſenſeleſs Rules or Regulations 
according ro which, men may at any time rightly 
make what Wrong Quotations they pleaſe, But 
in truth, the things themſelves I am here ſpeaking 
of, are nothing but what muſt of neceſſity hap- 

n in a long Succeſſion of Ages. 

When (1) Hiltiab the Prieſt (in the days of 
Tofiah, ) found in the houſe of the Lord, a Book of 
the Law of the Lord, given by Moſes; *tis very 

robable indeed, from the Circumſtances of the 
Hiſtory, that Copies of the Law were then very 
ſcarce 3 and that This found by Hilkiah, was, to 
his Sur prize, an authentick or original Copy. But 
that the Whole ſhould have been at that time a 
Forgery of Hilkiab, is evidently impoſſible; — 
ca uſe 
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cauſe the very Being and Polity of the Nation, as 
well as their Religion, was founded upon the Ac- 
knowledgment of the Law of Moſes ; how much 
ſoever idolatrous Kings might at certain times have 
corrupted that Religion, and cauſed the Study of 
the Law to have been neglected. And in the ve- 
ry /ame book, wherein the account is given of this 
particular Fa, of Hilkiaz's finding a Copy ¶ an 
authentick Copy] of the Law; *tis expreſsly and 
at large recorded how, in a foregoing Reign, the 
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King (1) ſent to his Princes 


to teach in the (i) 2 Chr. 


Cities of Fudah ; and with them be ſent Levites and xv. 7, 8, 


Prieſts; 


and they taught in udab, and had the " 


Book of the Law of the Lord with them, and went 
about throughout all the Cities of Fudah, and taught 
the people. 

That, in length of time, ſome whole Books 
ſhould have been loft ; is nothing wonderful. 
There are ſeveral Books expreſsly cited in the Old 
Teſtament, of which we have now nothing re- 
maining. That in the Books which remain, there 
ſhould ſometimes, for want of 


(2) Infallibility in Tranſcribers, 
happen Omiſſions, Tranſpoſitions, 
and various Readings ; is ſtill leſs 
to be wondred at. Nothing, but 
perpetual Miracle, could prevent 
it. They who have Skill to com- 
pare, in the Original, certain Paſ- 
ſages in the Books of Chronicles, 
with the correſpondent places in the 
Books of Kings; or the 18th 
P/alm, with 2 Sam. c. xxii. which 
is a Tranſcript of the ſame Pſalm ; 


(1) In ſome few places, 
there is reaſonable Ground for 
a worſe Suſpicion, As, for 
Inſtance, Pſa. xxii. 16. Where 
the Senſe moſt evidently ſhows 
it oxght to be read, and the 
LXX Verfion ſhows it anti- 
ently was read, NO or. 
ad Pierced my Hands a 
my Feet” ; the Jewiſh Maſ- 
ters, in all their correct Hebrew 
Editions, have written it, 
2, a Lion my hands 
% and my Feet. Which has 
no tolerable ſenſe at all. 


or the 14th P/alm with the 53d, which are alſo one 
and the ſame Pſalm tranſcribed ; and much more, 
they who can compare the Septuagint Tranſlation 
with the Original; will be able to find Inſtances - 

| theſe 
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theſe things, and very often alſo to ſee plai 
bow and whence they happened: (All which, far 
from diminiſhing the Authority of the Books, are 
ſtrong Arguments of their Antiquity, and againſt 
their having been forged by E/dras, or any other 
hand. ) What Wonder then is it, that among the 
numerous Texts cited in the New Teſtament out 
of the Old, one or two ſhould Now not be found 
in our preſent Copies of the Old Teſtament 3; and 
that ſome others ſhould be read differently in the Old 
Teſtament, from the Citations of the ſame Texts 
recorded in the New ? Or how does this at all af- 
fect the Authority of Either ; when much the great- 
eſt Part of the Texts cited, agree perfectly either in 
Words or at leaſt in Senſe ; and the Whole Series, 
Harmony, Analogy, Connexion, and Uniformity, of 
Both, compared with the Syſtem of Natural and 
Moral Truths, and with the Hiſtory of the World 
and the State of Nations, through a long Succeſſion 
of Ages from the days of Moſes to this preſent 
time; ſhows that the Books are not the reſult of 
random and enthuſiaſtick Imaginations, but of long 
Fore-jight and Deſign? For, the Spirit of Enthuſt- 
aſm is very hardly conſiſtent with it ſelf through the 
Writings of one ſingle perſon. How then is it 
Poſſible, that for 3000 years together, and pre- 
rending too (through all That Time) to an uni- 
form Series of Predictions, it ſhould HAPPEN 
never to have fallen into Such a Tract of expected 
Events, as the Nature and Truth of Thinzs and 
the Sit ualion of the Kingdoms of the World, ſhould 
have rendred abſolutely /M POSSIBLE, and 
alrogether INCAPABLE of any farther, 
much leſs of any final completion? 

21. I ſhall conclude This Head, with pointing 
at ſome particular extraordinary Prophecies, which 
deſerve to be carefully conſidered and compared 
with the Events, whether they could pe/ibly have 

| proceed 
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proceeded from Chance or from Enthuſiaſm, Some 
of them are of ſuch a nature, as that they can on- 

ly be judged of by perſons learned in Hiſtory ; and 

Theſe J ſhall but juſt mention. Others are obvi- 

ous to the conſideration of the whole World; and 

with thoſe I ſhall finiſh what I think proper at 

this time to offer upon this Subject. 

Concerning Babylon, it was (1) Prideaux Connexion ; 
« (1) particularly foretold, that Part I, Book II. pag. 67. Edie. 
i it (2) Hound be Hut up, and be- We, If. xii. 17. xxi. 2, 

„ /ieged by the Medes, Elamites, 
« and Armenians : That the River (3) ſhould be(3) F. 
« dried up: That the City ſhould be taken in the 38. li. 36. 

% ime (4) of a Feaſt, while ber mighty (4) Jer.li, 
« men were drunken ; Which accordingly. came to . 

% paſs ** when ©* Belſhazzar and all bis thouſand 
Princes, who were drunk with him at the feaſt, 
were (5) „ain by Cyrus's Soldiers. Alſo it (5) Cyro- 
was particularly foretold, <« that God would make Pædia, lib. 
« the Country of Babylon (6) a Poſſeſſion for the 8 If xiv. 
„ Bittern, and Pools of Water; Which was accord- 23. 

&« ingly fulfilled by the overflowing and drowning of 
it, on the breaking down of the great Damm in 
order to take the City.“ Could the correſpon- 
dence of Theſe Events with the Predictions, be 
the reſult of Chance? But ſuppoſe Theſe Preaitti- 
ons were forged After the Event: Can the following 
ones alſo have been written After the Event ? or, 
with any reaſon, be aſcribed to Chance? (7) The (7) Jer. l. 
Wild Beaſts of the deſert ſhall dell There, 39. 
aud the Owls ſhall dwell therein : And it ſhall be NO 
MORE inhabited for EVE R, neither ſhall it be 
dwelt in from generation to generation : As God over- 
threw Sodom and Gomorrah, &c. (8) They ball (8) Jer. li. 
not take of thee a Stone for a corner, — but thou 5 1 8 0 
ſhalt be deſolate For EVER, ſaith the Lord: ; 


Babylon ſhall become Heaps, a dwelling place for Dra- 


gon, an aſtoniſhment and an hiſſing without an Inha- 
bitant : 
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(1) If. i. 
19, 20, 21. 


(2) Ezek. 
xxix. 14, 
15. 


C3) Fzek. 
XXVvi- 14, 
21. 


(4) Ezek. 
xxvii. 36. 


(5) Ezek. 
xxviii. 19. 


(6) Dan. 


xi. 40, 41, ſhall come 


42, 43. 
(3) Ver. 45. 
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bitant : It ſhall fink, and ſhall not riſe from the 
Evil that I will bring upon her. (1) Babylon, the 
Glory of Kingdoms, - ſhall be as when God over- 
threw Sodom and Gomorrah : It hall NE E R be 
inhabited, neither ſhall it be dwelt in from generation 
to generation: Neither ſhall the Arabian pitch Tent. 
there, neither ſhall the Shepherds make their Fold 
there : But wild Beaſts of the Deſert ſhall lie there, 
and their Houſes ſhall be full of doleful Creatures, 
and Owls ſhall dwell there. | 

Concerning Egypt, Was the following Predii- 
on forged after the Event ? or can it, with any rea- 
ſon, be aſcribed to Chance? (2) Egypt ſhall 
be a BASE Kingdom: It ſhall be the BAS EST 
of Kingdoms, neither ſhall it exalt it ſeif AN 
MOR E above the Nations: For I will diminiſh 
them, that they ſhall NO MORE RULE over 
the Nations. 

Concerning Tyre, the Prediction is no leſs re- 
markable : (3) I will make thee like the Top of a 
Rock ; Thou ſhalt be a place to ſpread Nets upon ; 
Thou ſhalt be built NO MORE; Thou ſhalt 
be NO MORE, (4) The Merchants among the 
people ſhall biſs at thee, thou ſhalt be a Terrour, and 
NEVER fhalt be any more. (5) All they that 
know thee among the people, ſhall be Aſtoniſbed at 
thee. "I 

The Deſcription of the Extent of the dominion 
of That People, who were to poſſeſs Judæa in the 
latter days; Was it forged after the Event? or 
can it reaſonably be aſcribed to Chance? (6) He 
with Horſe-men, and with many Ships, 


and hall overflow and paſs over : He ſhall enter 
alſo into the Glorious Land, ¶ and (7) ſhall plant the 
Tabernacles of his Palace between the Seas in the Glo- 
rious Holy Mountain ; | And many Countries ſhall be 
overthrown : But Theſe ſhall eſcape out of his hand, 
even Edom and Moab and the chief of the * 
"Y 
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of Ammon. He ſhall ſtretch forth bis band alſo 


upon the Countries, and the la 


eſcape. But he Hall have power over the Treaſures 


of Gold and of Silver, and over all. the precious things 


of Egypr ſhalt not 
(1 
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of Egyp 
ſhall be at his Steps. 


When Daniel, in the (1) Viſi- 


on of Nebuchadnezzar's Image, 
foretold (2) Four Great Succeſſi ve 
Monarchies : Was This written 
after the Event ? or can the con- 
gruity of his deſcription with the 
things themſelves, reaſonably be 
aſcribed to mere Chance? | 

When the Angel ſays to Dani- 
el: (3) Seventy Weeks (4) are de- 
termined upon thy people, and up- 


on thy Holy City, to finiſh the 
tranſgreſſion, and to make an end 6. 


of Sins, and to make reconciliation 


tz and the Libyans and Ethiopians [C02] 


(1) The Fame of Which, 
was fo early ſpread ; that E- 
zekiel, who was contem 


ray with Daniel, plainly al- 
ludes to it, when he ſays of 


the Prince of Dre, chap. 
xxviii. 3. Thou art wiſer than 
Daniel; there is no Secret, that 


they can hide from thee. 


(2) Dan. it. 38—44. 
(3) Dan. ix. 24. 

(4) Weeks, or Septenaries, 
of Years. Compare Gen. xxix, 
27. Num, xiv. 34. Ezek. iv. 
4 


for iniquity, Sc. Was this Written after. the E- 
vent ? Or can it reaſonably be aſcribed to Chance, 
that from (5) the Seventh year of Artaxerxes the (5) Ezra 
King, (when Ezra went up from: Babylon——un- i. 6. 7, 8. 


to Feruſalem with a Commiſſion to reſtore: the Go- 
vernment of the Jews,) to the Death of Chriſt ; 
from ann. Nabonaſſ. 290, to ann. Nabonaſſ. 
780, ] ſhould be preciſely 490 [70 weeks of ] 


years? 


When the Angel tells Daniel, that (6) Three- (6) Dan. 


ſcore and two Weeks the ſtreet I of Jeruſalem ] Hall ix. 25 


be built again, and the Wall, even in troublous times 
[ BNA mn, but This in Troublous times, not 
like thoſe * that ſhould: be under 
Maſiah the Prince, when he ſhould 


This and the followin 


come to reign: ] Was This written 
after the Event ? Or can it rea- 
lonably be aſcribed to Chance, 


Obſervation was extracted out 

of a MS communicated by Sir 

1655 Newten ; and was pub. 

iſhed in his life-time in the 
that 
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foregoing Editions of this Diſ- that from the ( 1) Tiventy. Zi th 
_—_ with his expre/s con- of Artaxerges, when the Wath 
xodopun Fn wu. SS. 50 x« Chriſt, [ from ann. Nabonaſſ, 314, 


x05 G Th; Fisker Bar hes to ann. Nabonaſſ. 745,] ſhould 


t., umi inc r ri of rar 


TE6X,000 ar, &c. Joſephus, be preciſely 434 [ 02 Weeks of ] 
Antiquit. Judaic. lib. 11. cap, years! ? 
5, Compare Nehem. v. 13. When Daniel further ys; > (2) 


0 Dan, ix my Aud he ſhall confirm [or Neverthg- 
; leſs he ſhall confirm] the Covenant 
with Many for One Week : Was This written after 
- the Event! Or can it reaſonably, be aſcribed to 

.___ Chance, that from the Death of Chriſt, (anno Dom, 
33 to the Cammand given firſt to &, Pater to 
preach to Cornelius and the Gentiles, (anna, Don. 

40, ſhould- be err Seven | One week of] 
: ears? 
C30. Dan. When he ſtill adds: (3): Aud in the midi of 
, * 27. the Week had xm Aud in Half a Week} be 
it ſhall cauſe the Sacrifice and the Oblation to ceaſe, and 
{ for the overſpreading/ of Abamitations be ſhall. make 
'# it deſolate: Was This written after the Event Ot 
e a can it with. any reaſon be afcribed' to Chance, that 
" from Veſpaſian's marching into Judæa in the Spring 
4 Anno Dom.'67,: to: the taking of Jeruſalem by T1: | 
tus. in the Autumn Anno Dom. 50, ſhould. be 
L Half a [ Sppoangey of Years, ] Three Year's and a 


Half ?. 


When the fame Daniel foretels a Tyrannical 

Power, which: ſhquld wear out the Saints of the . 
(a) Dan. Moſt High, and they ſpould be given into bis hand un. F 
vii. 2g, lil (4) a Time. and 7; imes and the Dividing of Time; f 
and (5) a aan, for (6), a Time, : 

(5) Dan. Xii. Times, ang a Half: (Which can 7 
1 e e yo no way be apple to the Short 2 
the Analogy 2 all the fenen. Perſecution of Antiochus, becauſe c 
tioned Numbers, 1260 Years; theſe Propecies are expr e/sly de- 2 
(7) Dan. viii, 26. clared to be (7) for many Days; il v 
73150 concerning t 
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concerning (1) what ſhall befal thy people in the (1) Dan. 
Latter days, for yet the Viſion is for Many Days; * 14. 
concerning (2) the Time of the End; (3) what (2) ch. 
Hall be in the Laſt End of the indignation ; con- (6. 
cerning thoſe who (4) fall fall by the ſword and vid 19. 
by flame, by captivity and by Spoil, Many Days; (4) <. xi. 
(5) to try them, even to the Time of the End, 33 
becauſe it is yet for a time appointed; concern- No my 
ing (6) a Time of Trouble, ſuch as never was (6) ab. xii. 
ſince there was a Nation; the time (7) when God "- 12 
ſhall have Accompliſhed to ſcatter the Power of the _ phe” ye 
Holy people; (8) the time of the End, till which (8) <<, xii. 
the words are cloſed up and ſealed ; (9) to which 9. 2 
the Prophet is commanded to hut up his words, ®) RE 
and ſeal the Book, for many ſhall run to and fro, 
and Knowledge ſhall be increaſed ;, even (10) the (io) cb. 
End, till which Daniel was to reſt, and then ſtand *i% 13- 
in his Lot at the End of the Days.) When Dani- 
el, I fay, foretells ſuch a Tyrannical Power, to 
continue ſuch a determined period of Time ; And 
St Jobn propheſies, that the (11) Gentiles ſhould (11 Rer. 
tread the Holy City under foot, Forty and Two *' * 
Months; which is exactly the ſame period of time, 
with that of Daniel: And again, that (12) Two (12) Rer. 
Witneſſes, cloathed in Sackcloth, ſhould propheſy a xi. 3. 
Thouſand two Hundred and thretſcore days; which is 
again exactly the very /ame Period of time: And | 
again, that the (13) Woman which fled into the Wil- (13) Rev. 
derneſs from Perſecution, ſhould continue there *. &. 

a Thouſand two Hundred and threeſcore days: And 

again, that ſhe ſhould (14) fly into the Wilderneſs, (14) Rev. 

for a Time, and Times, and Half a Time; which x. 14- 

is ſtill the very /ame period: And again, that a | 

Mad Beaſt, a Tyrannical Power, (15) to whom it, 5) ch, 

was given to make War with the Saints, and to over- xili. 3. 

come them, was (16) to * continue 

Forty and two Months, (till the (16) ch. xiii 5. 

very ſame period of time,) and 2 among 

to have (17) Power over All Kin- Learned * 7 very Impor- 
reds, 


* 
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tant Errour, as if the 1260 
Days (or Years) here ſpoken 
of, took their Begmning from 
the Riſe of the Tzramy here 
deſcribed, Whereas, on the 
contrary, the words of Daniel 
are expreſs, that, not from 
the Time of his Riſe, but 
after his having made War 
with the Saints, and from the 
time of their being given into his 
haud, ſhould be a Time, and 
Times, and the Dividing of 
Time, chap. vii. 24, 25. And 
St John no leſs expreſsly ſays, 
that the time, not of the Two 
Witneſſes Propheſymg , (for in 
Part of That time they had 
Great Power, ) but of their 
Propheſying in Sackeloth, ſhould 
be a thouſand two hundred 
and threeſcore days, Rev. xi. 
3. And the perſecuted Mo- 
man, after her Flight, was to 
be actually in the Wilderneſs, 
(and in her Place there, of 
Riches and Honour, ) a thou- 
ſand two hundred and three- 
ſcore days, chap. xii. 6. Where- 
fore alſo the forty and two 
months, (the very ſame pe- 
riod,) during which time 
Power was given unto the Wild 
Beaſt to Continue, (in the ori- 
ginal it is, erat, to do what 
he pleaſed, Rev. xili. 5.) evi- 
dently ought not to be rec- 
koned from his Riſe, or from 
the time when the zen Kings 
( chap. xvii. 12.) received 
Power With Him; but from 
the time of his having total- 
ly — 3 and — 
is being Worſhipped A 
that dwell upon the ted, ch. 
xiii, 7, 8. | 


dreds, and Tongues, and Nations, 
ſo that All that dwell upon the 
Earth ſhould worſhip him : Is it 
credible or poſſible, that ignorant 
and Entbiſiaſtical Writers ſhould, 
by mere Chance, hit upon ſuch 
Coincidencies of [occult] Numbers ? 


eſpecially ſince St? Jobn could not 


r take the Numbers from 
aniel, if he underſtood Daniel 
to mean nothing more than the 
Short Perſecution of Antiochus. 
And if he did underſtand Daniel 
to mean a much Longer and Grea- 
ter and more Remote Tyranny, 
which John himſelf propheſied of 
as in His time ſtill future; then 
the Wonder is ſtill infinitely Grea- 
ter, that in Thoſe early Times, 
when there was not the leaſt Foot- 


ſtep in the World of any ſuch Power 
as St Jobn diſtinctly deſcribes, - 


(but which Now is very conſpi- 
cuous, as I ſhall preſently obſerve 
more particularly ; ) it ſhould e- 
ver enter the Heart of man to 
conceive ſo much as the Poſſibility 
of ſuch a Power, ſitting, not up- 
on the Pavilion of Heathen Per- 
ſecutors, but expreſsly ( 2 Theſſ. 
li, 4.) in the Temple and upon the 
Seat of God himſelf. 

But Theſe Prophecies , which 
either relate to Particular Places, 
or depend upon the computation 
of Particular Periods of Time, are 
(as I ſaid) of ſuch a nature, as 
that they cannot be judged a 

uy 
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but by perſons skilled in Hiſtory There are ſome 
Otbers more General, running through the Vale 
Scripture, and obvious to the conſideration of the 
Whole World. 

For Inſtance : It was foretold by Moſes, that 
when the Jews forſook the True God, they 
ſhould be (1) removed into all the Kingdoms of (1) Deut. 
the Earth; ſhould be (2) ſcattered among the Hea. **viti. 25. 
then, (3) among the Nations, (4) among all people 23 
from the. one end of the Earib even unto the other; (3) Deut. 
ſhould There be (5) left Few in number among the' iv. 27- 
Heathen, and (6) pine away in their iniquity in their (47 ut. 
Enemies lands; and ſhould (7) become an aſtoniſb- (5 Dow: 
ment, a proverb, and a By-word, among all Nati- iv. 27. 
ons; and that (8) among theſe Nations they ſhould (6) og 
find no Eaſe, neither ſhould 1he Sole of their Foot _ Dove: 
have Reſt ; but the Lord fhould give them a Tren- viii. 37. 
bling Heart, and failing of Eyes, and ſorrow of (8 _—_ 
Mind; and (9) ſend a Fainineſs into their Hearts, 19) 4 
in the Lands of their Enemies; fo that the ſound of xxvi. 36. 
a ſhaken Leaf ſhould chaſe them. Had any thing 
like This, in Maſes's time, ever happened to Any 
Nation? Or was there in Nature any Probability, 
that any ſuch thing Hould ever happen to any Peo- 
ple? that, when they were conquered by their 
Enemies, and led into captivity, they ſhould nei- 
ther continue in the place of their captivity, nor 
be ſwallowed up and loſt among their Conque- 
rours, but be ſcattered amongall the Nations of 
the World, and hated by'all Nations for many 
Ages, and yet continue a People? Or could Any 
deſcription of the Jews, written at this day, poſ- 
ſibly be a more exact and lively Picture of the 
State they have Now been in for many Ages; than 
this Prophetick deſcription given by Moſes, more 
than 3000 Years ago ? . 

The very ſame thing is in like manner continu- 
ally predicted through all the following Pro- 

F f phets ; 
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< 17 wary phets 3 that God would (1) ſcatter them among the 


vs zck. Heat ben; that he would (2) cauſe them to be remo- 


(2 Mo xv. ved into all Kingdoms of the Earth; that he would 


4. xxiv.9 (3) ſcatter them into all the Winds, and (4) diſperſe 


_ _ them through the Countries of the Heathen : that he 
X . . 


(3) Ezck. would (5) ſift them among all Nations, like as Corn 


v. Io, 12. 75 ſifted in a Sieve; that (6) in all the Kingdoms of 
(4) Ezek the Earth, whither they ſhould be driven, they 
u. 3- ſhould be 4 Reproach and a Proverb, a Taunt and 
(5) amos a Curſe, and an Aſtoniſhment, and an Hiſſing : and 
1x. 9 that they ſhould (7) abide MANY DAYS 
(6) Jer- without 4 King, and without à Prince, and without 
1 a Sacrifice, and without an Image, and without an 
ia ) Hoſ. ephed, and without teraphim. And here concern- 
IF i. 4 ing the Predictions of Ezekiel *tis remarkable in 
| (8) See particular, that they being ſpoken (8) in the ve- 


ek 1.1: ry time of the Babylonian COT *tis therefore 


3 evident from the Time of his Propheſy ing, as well 
z as from the Nature and Deſcription of the thing it 
/elf, that he muſt needs be underſtood of that Lat- 
(5) Tobit ter (9) ** captivity into all Places, which was to 
xiv. 1. happen after the Fulfilling the Time of that Age 
wherein God was firſt to bring them again (out 
of the Babylonian Captivity) * into the Land whert 
« they ſpould build a Temple, but not like to that 
which afterwards ( after their Final Return ) ſhould 
be built for ever with a Glorious Building. The 
forecited Prophecies (I ſay ) muſt of neceſlity be 
underſtood of that Wide and Long Diſperſion, 
which in the New Teſtament alſo is expreſs/y men- 

(ro) Luke tioned by (10) Our Saviour and by (11) St Paul. 
Rom. . Tis alſo, further, both largely and diſtinciln pre- 
G. 46. dicted, as well by Moſes himſelf, as by All the 
following Prophets; that, notwithſtanding this 
(12) Levit. v empled Diſperſion of God's People, (12) yet, 
xx. 44 for all that, when they be in the Land of their Ent- 
(13) Deut. ies, God will not deſtroy them utterly ; but, (13) 
wine 1» t» <pben they ſhall call to mind among all the Nations, i. 


J- 4 thi 


2 Pl TW mk, Ah 


from all the Nations, 


 bave I forſaken th:e, but with Great Mercy will I = 
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ther God has driven them, and ſhall return unto the 

Lord, he will turn their Captivity, and gather them 

from the outmoſt parts 0 

Heaven, (1) even in the LATTER Days : (1) Deut. 
That (2) though he makes a full end of all other N, 3%: 
Nations, yet will he not make a full end of Them ; $2] = 
but (3) 4 Remnant of them ſhall be preſerved, and (3) If. x. 
return out of all Countries whither God has driven 21, 22. 
them : That he (4) will jift the Houſe of Iſrael a- Jer. ii. 
mong all Nations, like as Corn is ſifted in a Sieve ; 3. Ezek. 
yet ſhall not the leaſt Grain fall upon the Earth : vi. 8. 9. 
That (5) the Lord ſhall ſet his band again the ſe. (t Amos 
cond time, to recover the Remnant of bis People, () 16s xi. 
and ſhall ſet up an Enſign for the Nations, 11—16. 
and ſhall afſemble the Out-caſts of Iſrael, and gather XV. 13. 
together the diſperſed of Judab, from the Four Cor- 

ners of the Earth: For (6) I will S ; 
bring thy Seed from the Eaſt, ſaith =, (©) 1. 2 5. 6 Jer. xvi 
the Lord, and gather thee from 11 37. N Ezek. K 15. 
toe Weſt ; I will ſay to the North, 16, 17. xx. 41. rxxviii. 25. 
Give up ; and to the South, Keep _—_— * 13. — 24- 
not back a Bring my Sons from far, XVII. 21. XXXIX. 27, 28, 29. 
and my Daughters from the Ends of the Earth : (7) (7)If.xliv. 
Behold, Iwill lift up my hand jo the Gentiles, and ſet PO 
up my Standard to the People; and they ſhall bring 1 


thy Sons in their Arms, and thy Daughters ſhall be (8) If. liv. 
carried upon their Shoulders : (8) For a ſmall moment 7 3 and the 


apter. 


gather thee: In a little Wrath I hid my face from 
thee, for a Moment ; but with Everlaſting Kindneſs 
will I have mercy on thee. And that theſe Pro- 
phecies might not be applied ro the Return from 
the 70 Tears Captivity in Babylon, (which more- 
over was not a Diſperſion into Al! Nation,) they 
are expreſsly referred to the LATTER Days, 
not only by (9) Moſes, but by (10) Hoſea, who (9g) Deut, 
lived long after, (For the children of Iſrael ſhall a- N. 39: 


bide MANY D AYS without a King, and with- (9) mY 
out a Prince, and without a Sacrifice , AFTER 
Ff WARD 


4.30 


(1) Ezek. 
XxXviit 8, 


X1?, 14,16. 


(2) Luke 
xxi. 24. 
(3) Rom. 


XI. 25, 29, 


J) Dan. 
vii. 22. 


(Dover. 7. 
(6) ver. 19. 


er. zz. 


8) ver. 24. 
(9) ver. 8, 
20, 24. 
to) ver. 
8 
Lit) ver. 
21. 
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WARD they ſhall return, and ſeek the Lord their 
God, and David their King, and ſhall fear the Lord 
and his Goodneſs inthe LATTERDAYS;) And 
by Ezekiel, who lived in tbe Captivity itſelf ; (1) 
After MANY DAYS Iſpeaking of Thoſe who 
ſhould oppoſe the Return of the Iſraclites,] thou 
ſhalt be viſited; in the LATTERYEARS 
thou ſhalt come into the Land; — upon the Peo- 
ple that are gathered out of the Nations ; In 


that Day, when my People of. Iſrael dwelleth ſafely, 


thou ſhalt come up. againſt them, it ſhall 
beinthe LATTER DAYS: Theſe Prædicti- 
ons therefore neceſſarily belong to That Age, 
when (2) the Times of the Gentiles ſhall be fulfilled, 
and (3) the Fulneſs of the Gentiles be come in. And 
that, through all the Changes which have happen - 
ed in the Kingdoms of the Earth, from the Days 
of Moſes to the preſent Time, which is more than 
3000 Tears; nothing ſhould have happened, to 
prevent the POSSIBILITY of the Accom- 
pliſþment of theſe Prophecies 3 but, on the con- 
trary, the State of the 7eiſb and Chriſtian Nati- 
ons at this Day, ſhould be ſuch as renders them 
eaſily capable, not only of a figurative, but even 
of a literal completion 1n every Particular, if the 
Fill of God be ſo; this (I fay) is a Miracle, 
which hath nothing parallel to it in the Phæno- 
mena of Nature. 
Another Inſtance, no leſs extraordinary, is as 
follows. Daniel foretells (4) 4 Kingdom upon the 
Earth, which ſhall be divers from All Kingdoms, 
(5) divers. from all that were before it, (6) exceed- 
ing dreadful, (7) and ſhall devour the Whole Earth: 
That, among the Powers into which this Kingdom 
ſhall be divided, there ſhall ariſe One Power (8) 
divers from the reſt, who (9) Shall ſubdue unto him- 
fel, THREE of the Firſt Powers, and he ſhall 
have (10) a Mouth ſpeaking very great Things, and 
a Look more Stout than bis Fellows, He ſhall ( 85 
ma 
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make War <with the Saints, and prevail againſt them, 
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(1) And be ſball ſpeak great words againſt the moſt (1) ver. 
High, and ſhall wear out the Saints of the moſt High, . 
and think to change Times and Laws; and they ſhall 
be given into his hand, for a long ſeaſon ; even 
till (2) the Judgment ſhall fit, and-—. the King- () ver. 
dom under the whole Heaven ſhall be given to the pea- 3%: 2. 

, (3) Dan. 
ple of the Saints of the moſt High. (3) He ſhall 


exalt himſelf and magnify bimſelf above every God, 


Xi. 36, & ce. 


and ſhall ſpeak marvellous things againſt the God of 


Gods ; Neither ſhall be re- 
gard (4) the God of his Fathers, 
nor (5) the Deſire of Women, 
nor regard any God; for he ſhall 
magnify himſelf above all. And in 
his eſtate, ſhall he honour (6) the 
God of Forces; and (7) a God 
whom his Fathers knew not, Hall 
he bonour. Thus ſhall he do in 
the moſt ſtrong Holds with a Strange 


God, whom be ſhall acknowledge 


(4) The God of God;, as in 
(Heeg verſe. vr- 

5 Forbidding to marr: 

1 Tim. iv. 3. K aa 


(6) Gods-Proteflors, as *tis 
in the margin of the Bible; 
or Saimts-Protefors. 


(7) Changing Times and Laws, 


n 
ch. vii. 273 Erin up New 
Religions. 


and increaſe with of ; and be ſhall cauſe them to 


rule over many, and 


all divide the Land for Gain. 


Suppoſe now all this to be ſpoken by Daniel, of 
nothing more than the Short Perſecution under An- 
tiochus Epiphanes ; Which that it cannot be, I 


have ſhown (8) above. But ſup 


pole it were, and (8) pag. 


that it was all forged after the Avent: Yet This 439, 431. 
cannot be the Caſe of St Paul, and St Fobn, who 
deſcribe exactly a Like Power, and in like Words; 
Dey of things to come in the Laiter Days, of 


things 


ill Future in Weir time, and of which 


there was Then no Footſteps, no Appearance in 

the World. The day of Chriſt, faith (9) St Paul, (9) 2 Th. 
ſhall not come, except there come a Falling away firſt, ii. 3, &c- 
and That Man of Sin be revealed, the Son of Perdi- 

lion; Who oppoſeth and exalteth himſelf above all that 

is called God, or that is worſhipped ; ſo that be, 4 

God, 


F f 3 
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(1) Tis therefore a Chriſ- 
tian (not an Infidel) Power, 
that he here ſpeaks of. 
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God, ſitteth (1) in the Temple of 
God, fſhewing himſelf that be ts 
God : — Whoſe Coming is after 
the Working of Satan, with all 


Power, and Signs, and Lying Wonders, and with 


(2) 1 Tim. all deceivableneſs of Unrighteoufneſs. 


Again : (2) 


iv. 1, &c. The Spirit [peaketh expreſsly, that in the Latter times 
Some fhall depart from the Faith, giving heed to ſe- 


(3) Doctrines concerning 
Demons, that is, Ghoſts or 
Souls of (good or bad) men De- 
parted. Epiphanins, citing This 
Text, alledges the following 
Words, as part of the Text it 
ſelf ; Leere ap, Ours. rexpois 
AGTprvevT ts» 606 e & Tow Iopara 
$eaddnra. *©* For they ſhall 
be, ſays the Apoſtle, Wor ſhip- 
«« pers of the Dead, even as the 
«© Dead were antiently wor ſhip- 
'« ped in Iſrael. And he ap- 
plies the Whole, to the Hör- 
ſhippers of the Bleſſed Virgin. 
Hæreſ. 78. Y 22. 


ducing Spirits, and (3) doctrines 
of Devils; — Forbidding to marry, 
and commanding to abſtain from 
meats, Sc. St Jobn in like manner 
propheſies of a Wild Beaſt, or Ty- 
rannical Power, to whom was gi- 
ven (4) Great Authority, and a 
Mouth ſceating Great things, and 
Blaſphemies : And he opened bis 
Mouth in Blaſphemy againſt God: 
And it was given unto him to make 
War with the Saints, and to over- 
come them , and Power was given 
him over all kindreds and tongues 


(4) Rev- and Natiens ; And all that Dwell upon the Earth, 


xiii. 2, 5. 
6, 7,8, 125 


ſhall worſhip bim. — And he that exerciſeth his Power 


13, 147 16, before bim, —doth great Wonders, and deceiveth them 


17. 


that dwell on the Earth, by the means of thoſe Mira- 


cles which he had power to do. And be cauſeth— 
that no man might buy or ſell, ſave he that had the 
Mark of the Name of the Beaſt, And the Kings of 


(Fs) Rev. 
xvii. 13, 


155 17. 


the Earth (5) have one Mind, and fhall give their 
Power and ſtrength unto the Beaſt ; — even peoples, and 
multitudes, and nations, and tongues. — For God bath 


put in their hearts | in the hearts of the Kings, 
to fulfill his Will, and to agree, and give their Ring- 
dom unto the Beaſt, until the words of God fhall be 
fulfilled, The Name of the Perſon, in whoſe 


(6) Rev. 
VU. 3,7 


hands the (6) Reins or Principal Direction of the 


Exerciſe 
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Exerciſe of this Power is lodged, is (1) Myſtery, (i) Rev. 
Babylon the Great, the Mother of Harlots, and A- 1. 5: 
bominations 7 the Earth: (2) 

With whom the Kings of the Earth (2) ver. 2. 


) have committed Fornication, 103) — ol 0 


and the Inhabitants of the Earth 

have been made drunk with the Wine of her fornica- 

tion: And She herſelf is (4) drunken with the (4) Rev. 

Blood of the Saints, and with the Blood of the Mar- xv. &. 

2 Jeſus: And (5) by her (6) 

orceries, are all Nations decerved:; () Rev.xviii. 23. 24. 

And in Her is found the Blood of e, Pettis, [rote far 

Prophets, and of Saints, and of — 3 

All that are ſlain upon the Earth. 

And This Perſon, ¶ the political Perſon, ] to whom 

theſe Titles and Characters belong, is (7) That (7) Ker. 

Great City, ( ſtanding (8) upon Seven Mountains,) 8 18. 

which Reigneth over the Kings of the Earth. 9 
F in the days of S! Paul, and St John, there 

was N egg of ſuch a Sort of Power as This, 

in the World; Or, if there ever had been any ſuch 

Power in the World; Or F there was Then any 

Appearance of Probability, that could make it 

enter into the heart of Man to imagine, that there 

ever could be any ſuch Kind of Power in the World, 

much leſs in (9) the Temple or Church of God; (9) 2 Theſ. 

And, if there be not Now ſuch a Power actually * 

and conſpicuouſly exerciſed in the World ; And 

if any Picture of this Power, drawn after the E- 

vent, can now deſcribe it more plainly and exact- 

ly, than it was originally deſcribed in the words of 

the Prophecy : Then may it with ſome degree of 

plauſibleneſs be ſuggeſted, that the Prophectes are 

nothing more than Enthuſiaſtick Imaginations. 


Thirdly ; The chief Evidence of the Fas on of the Te- 
which the Truth and Certainty of the Chriſtian 4. 


Revelation depends, to Us who live now at this h D 
25 F diſtance ciples, as 
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an Evi. diſtance of Time, is the Teſtimony - of our Saviour's 
dence of Followers ; Which, in all its Circumſtances, was 
the Truth G Ta” c 
of th the moſt credible, certain and convincing Evi- 
Chriſtian dence, that ever was given to any Matter of Fact 
Revelation. jn the World, | 
Totes To make the Teſtimony of our Saviour's Fol- 
things are lowers a ſufficient Evidence to Us in This Caſe, 
requiſtte to there can be required but theſe three things. ½, 
— That it be certain, the Apoſtles could not be im- 
| of cur „ poſed upon, Themſelves, 2. That it be certain, 
vor Dy they neither had nor could have any deſign to im- 
— * poſe upon Others, And, 3. That it be certain, 
lence their Teſtimony is truly conveyed down to us, unto 

this Day. All which things are indeed abundant- 
q ly certain, and clear enough to ſatisfy any rea- 
11 ſonable and unprejudiced Perſon. 


That the For 1. That the Apoſtles could not be impoſed 


5 ! - * 0 

N Apeſtles upon Themſelves, is evident from what has been al- 
EM 5 "or, ready ſaid concerning the Nature and Number and 
W #4 e impoſed . * 5 * 

lt upon them.. Publickn?ſs of our Saviour's Miracles. They con- 


19 felves, verſed from the beginning with our Saviour .him- 
14 ſelf; They Heard with their Ears, and /aw with 
their Eyes; they looked upon, and they handled 


# with their Hands of the Word of Life, as St Jobn 
1 expreſſes it, 1 John i. 1. They ſaw all the Pro- 
13 Phecies of the Old Teſtament preciſely fulfilled in 


1 his Life and Dodtrine, his Sufferings and Death. 
9 They ſaw him confirm what he taught, with ſuch 
mighty and evident Miracles, as his bittereſt and 
moſt malicious Enemies could not but confeſs ro 
918 be ſupernatural, even at the ſame time that they 
y | obſtinately blaſphemed the Holy Spirit that work- 
a4 ed them. They ſaw him alive after his Paſſion, 
| by many infallible Proofs ; he appearing, not only 
to one or two, but to all the Eleven, ſeveral 

times, and once to above five hundred together. 

And this, not merely in a tranſient manner ; but 

they converſed with him familiarly for no e 

orty 
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forty Days; and at laſt they beheld him aſcend 
viſibly. into Heaven; and, ſoon after, they recei- 
ved the Spirit, according to his Promiſe. Theſe 
were ſuch ſenſible Demonſtrations of his being a 
Teacher ſent from Heaven, and conſequently that 
his Doctrine was an immediate and expreſs Reve- 
lation of the Will of God; that if the Apoſtles, 
even though they had been men of the weakeſt 
Judgments and ſtrongeſt Imaginations that can be 
ſuppoſed, could be all and every one of them de- 
ceived in all theſe ſeveral Inſtances 3 men can have 
no uſe of their Senſes, nor any poſſible Proof of 
any Facts whatſoever ; nor any Means to diſtin- 
guiſh the beſt atteſted Truths in the World, from 
Enthuſiaſtick Imaginations. 


2. Tis certain, the Apoſtles neither had nor Thar the 
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could have any deſign of impoſing upon Others. 4poftles 


This is evident both from the Nature of the things 


they did and ſuffered, and from the Characters of, 
the Perſons themſelves. They confirmed what «ponorhers, 


they taught, by Signs and Miracles: they lived ac- 
cording to the Doctrine they preached, though 
manifeſtly contrary to all the Intereſts and Plea- 
ſures of this preſent World; and, which Decei- 
vers can never be ſuppoſed to do, they died with 
all imaginable chearfulneſs and joy of Mind, for 
the Teſtimony of their Doctrine, and the confir- 
mation of their Religion. This, I ſay, is what 
Deceivers can never poſſibly be ſuppoſed to do. 
For, 'tis very CE. the Apoſtles did not 
lay down their Lives for their Opinions, ( which 
Enthuſiaſts may poſſibly be ſuppoſed to do,) but 
in Atteſtation to Facts of their own Knowledge. 
They were. innocent and plain Men, Men that had 
no bad Ends to ſerve, nor Preferment to hope for 
in the World. Their Religion itſelf taught them 


to expect, not dominion and glory, not the praiſe 


of Men, not riches and honour, not Power and 
| | Eaſe, 


uld have 
o deſign 
mpaſs 


**, 4 . 
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Eaſe, not pleaſure nor profit ; but poverty and 
want, trouble and vexation, perſecution and op- 
preſſion, impriſonments, bantſhments, and death. 
Theſe things are not the marks and rokens of Im- 
poſtors. Belides, The Succeſs and Event of their 
Undertaking ;: that plain and illiterate Men ſhould 
be able to preach their Doctrine to many different 
Nations of different Languages, and prevail alſo 
in eſtabliſhing the Belief of it ; that they ſhould 
all agree exactly yn their Teſtimony, and none of 
them be prevailed upon either by Hopes or Fears 
to deſert their Companions and diſcover the Im- 
poſture, if there had been any; Theſe things 
plainly ſhow, that their Doctrine was more than 
Human, and not a Contrivance to impoſe upon 
the World. This Argument is excellently urged 
by Euſebius : 1s it a thing poſſible to be conceived, 
faith * he, tbat Deceivers and un- 
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learned Men, Men that underſtood 
no other Language but their Mother 
tongue, ſhould ever think of attempt- 
img ſo extravagant a thing, as 10 
travel over all Nations? and not 
only ſo, but that they ſhould be 
able alſo to accompliſh their deſign, 
and eſtabliſh their doctrinè in all 
parts of the World? Conſider more 
over how remarkable a thing it i, 
that they ſhould in no reſpect di. 
agree one from another, in the Ac- 
count they gave of the Alt ions if 
Chriſt. For if in all Queſtions of Þ 
Fadi, and in all Trials at Lau, 
and in all ordinary Diſputes, tht Þ 
agreement of ſeveral Witneſſes is al. 
ways accounted ſufficient to deter- 
mine ſatisfaftorily the Matter in 
Queſtion z is it not an abundant Þ| 


Evident 


/ Abs con od. ieit. ad 
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Evidence of the Truth in This 


caſe, that Twelve Apoſtles, and 


Seventy Diſciples, and innume- 


443 
5 Beads dees, O Tr0% Gb 
vie 1 Javerev; Enſeb. Demon- 


Arat. Evang. lib. 3. cap. 2. 


rable other Believers, have born witneſs to the 
Actions of Chriſt, with the moſt exaft and perfect 
Agreement among themſelves ; and not only ſo, but 
have endured alſo all kinds of Torments, and even 
Death it ſelf, to confirm their Teftimony ? Again; 


That illiterate Men, faith * he, 
ſhould preach the Name of Chriſt 
in all parts 
them in Rome itſelf, the imperial 
City; others, in Perſia ; others, in 
Armenia; others, in Parthia; o- 
thers, in Scythia; others in India 
and the fartheſt Parts of the World ; 
and others, beyond the Sea, in the 
Britiſh Jes: This J cannot but 
think to be a Thing far exceeding 
the Power of Man; much more, 
the Power of ignorant and unlearn- 
ed Men ; and ſtill much more, the 
Power of Cheats and Decetvers. 
And again: No one of them, faith 


. + he, being ever terrified at the 


Torments and Deaths of others, for- 
[ook his Companions, or ever preach- 
ed contrary to them, and detected 
the forgery. Nay, on the contrary, 
That One, who did forſake bis 
Maſter in his Life-lime, and betray 


the World; ſome of 
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him to bis Enemies; being Self-condemned, deſtroyed 
bimſelf with bis own Hands, And much more to 


the ſame purpoſe, may 


be found excellently 


ſaid by the ſame Author, in the Seventh Chapter of 
the Third Book of his Demonſtratio Evangelica. 
3. *Tis very certain, that the Apoſtles Teſti- Thar the 


mony concerning the Works and Doctrine of Apoſtles 


Chriſt, m 
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bath been 
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veyed down 


#0 UV. 
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the Books 
of Holy 
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Chriſt, is truly and without corruption conveyed 
down to Us, even unto this Day. For they left 
this their Teſtimony in their Writings : Which 
Writings have been delivered down to us by an 
uninterrupted Succeſſion through all intermediate 
Ages. Their Books were all tranſlated very ear- 
ly into ſeveral Languages, and diſperſed through 
all parts of the World ; and have moſt of them 
been acknowledged to be the genuine Writings 
of thoſe whoſe Names they bear, even by the 
bittereſt Enemies of Chriſtianity in all Ages. 
Paſſages, containing the moſt material Doctrines, 
have been cited out of them by numberleſs Au- 
thors, who lived in every Age from the very Days 
of the Apoſtles unto this time : So that there is 
no room or poſſibility of any conſiderable cor- 
ruption, ſuch as might in any wiſe diminiſh our 
certainty of the Truth of the whole. In Summ; 
There is no matter of Fact in the World, atteſted 
in any Hiſtory, with ſo many circumſtances of 
credibility, with ſo many collateral Evidences, 
and in every reſpect attended with ſo many Marks 
of Truth ; as This concerning the Doctrine and 
Works of Chriſt, 

And here, by the way 'tis to be obſerved, 
that the peculiar Authority which we attribute to 
the Books of Holy Scripture contained in the New 
Teſtament, 1s founded in this; that they were writ- 
ten or dictated by the Apoſtles themſelves. The 
Apoſtles were indued with the miraculous Gifts 
of the Holy Ghoſt, at Pentecoſt : And This not 


only - inabled them to preach the Doctrine of 


Chriſt with Power, but alſo effectually ſecured 
them from mak ing any errour, miſtake, or falſe 
repreſentation of it. And the very ſame Autho- 
rity that by this ſingular Privilege was added to 
their Preaching, *tis manifeſt ought for the ſame 
reaſon to be equally attributed to their Writings 

4 | alſo, 
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alſo, Now all the Books of the New Teſtament 
were either written by the Apoſtles 3. or, which 
is the very ſame thing, approved and authorized 
by them. Moſt of the Books were uncontrovert- 
edly written by the Apoſtles themſelves ; St Paul 
having been made one of that number by a Com- 
miſſion from Heaven, no leſs viſible and ſenſible, 
than that which was granted to the reſt at Pente- 
coſt. And thoſe Books which were written by 
the Companions of the Apoſtles, were either dic- 
tated or at leaſt approved and authoriſed by the 
Apoſtles Themſelves, Thus Euſebius expreſsly 


tells us, that St Peler reviewed and approved 


the Goſpel of St Mark, and that 
it was this approbation that au- 
thoriſed it to be received by the 
Churches. And Jrenæus; that ＋ 
what St Mark wrote, was dicta- 
ted by St Peter; and bat _. the 
Goſpel of St Luke; was only a 
Tranſcript of St Paul's preaching, 
And Tertullian in like manner 3 
St Mark was only St Peter's 
Scribe, and St Luke St Paul's. 
And Euſebius; that St John 4 
alſo reviewed the Goſpels of St Mark 
and St Luke, and confirmed the 
Truth of them. And, to menti- 
on no more, the ſame Hiſtorian 
tells us, that (beſides ſome ſmaller 
reaſons drawn from ſome miſta- 
ken Paſſages in the Book it ſelf) 
the chief reaſon why the Autho- 
rity of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews 
was queſtioned by ſome, was .. 
becauſe they thought it not to be 
written by St Paul him ſelſ. 


* Kupaoai Ts Tw 
Tot 145 t. 
Hiſtor. I. 2. c. 15. 

+ Marcus diſcipulus & in- 

ter pres Petri, quæ a Petro an- 
nuntiata erant, edidit. Iren. 
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I Lucas ſectator Pauli, quod 
ab illo prædicabatur Evange- 
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XV. Laſtly; They who will not, by the Argu- 

ments and Proofs before-mentioned, be convinced of the 

Truth and Certainty of the Chriſtian Religion, and be 

perſuaded to make it the Rule and Guide of all their 

Actions; would not be convinced, (ſo far as to influence 

their Praftice and reform their Lives,) by any other 

That the Evidence whatſoever ; no, not though one ſhould riſe 

Evidence on purpoſe from the Dead to indeavour to convince 
which God them. 


2 From what has been ſaid upon the foregoing 

Truth of Heads, tis abundantly evident that Men are not 

our Religi- called upon to believe the Chriſtian Religion with- 

09, 1.294; out very reaſonable and ſufficient Proof; much 
ly ſuf- 

ficienty leſs are they * required to ſer up 

A di,oon dafi, are. Faith in oppoſition to Reaſon ; 

eee ge, e . or to believe any thing for That 

* 5 * — Hui ins d very reaſon, becauſe it is incre- 

Kinos zipnv rer) or. Iligeure, dible. On the contrar VE God 

a Os, abs NS 2, has given us all the Proofs of 

wirar, ü ansehe. z., the Truth of our Religion, that 

Tie Oud Pape, rad the Nature of the Thing 

Ty x% waame ist., Orig. would bear, or that were reaſon- 

. able either for God to give, or 

Men to expect. And unleſs God ſhould work 

upon Men by ſuch Methods, as are wholly incon- 

ſiſtent with the Deſign of. Religion and the Na- 

ture of Virtue and Vice ; which we are ſure he 

will never do ; nothing could have been done 

more, than has already been done, to convince 

Men of the Truth of Religion, and to perſuade 

them to embrace their own Happineſs. And in- 

deed no rea/onable Man can fail of being perſuaded 

by the Evidence we now have. For if, in other 

Caſes, we aſſent to thoſe Things as certain and 

demonſtrated, which, if our Faculties of judging and 

reaſoning do not neceſſarily deceive us, do upon 

the moſt impartial view appear clearly and plainly 

to 


— . Ll > Atoms _ 
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to be true; there is the ſame Reaſon why in M. 
ral and Religious Matters we ſhould look upon > A 
thoſe things likewiſe to be certain and demonſtrated, -* » 1, 0g 
which, upon the exacteſt and moſt deliberate Judg- | 


, 01-24 den | 

ment we are capable of making, do appear to us , 

to be as clearly and certainly true, as tis certain . 
that our Faculties do not neceſſarily and unavoidab . ,_ \ . 
deceive us, in all our Judgments concerning the Na- - '” WA 
ture of God, concerning the proper Happineſs of - . 


Man, and concerning the Difference of Good and, 


Evil. And if, in other Cafes, we always act with- An 91h, i 
out the leaſt heſitation, upon. the Credit of good 
and ſufficient Teſtimony z and look upon that Man EA, 9 N 
as fooliſh and ridiculous, who ſuſtains great Loſſes, * i 

or lets ſlip great Opportunities and Advantages in 7222 41 
Buſineſs, only by Alkkruſting the moſt credible and „ 
well- atteſted Things in the World; *tis plain there WW 

is the ſame Reaſon, why we ſhould do ſo alſo in ei 
Matters of Religion. So that unleſs our Actions 9;6 4... * 
be determined by ſome other Thing, than by Rea- "i 


ſon and right Judgment; the Evidence which de 
have of the great Truths of Religion, ought to Ty ly 
have the ſame Effect upon our Lives and Actions, \. = 
as if they were proved to us by any other ſort of - - 
Evidence that could be deſired. 3 BY 
»Tis true; the Reſurrection of Chriſt, and his 7% che l- 
other mighty Works, muſt after all be confeſſed ce. 
not to be ſuch ocular Demonſtrations of thelizf, is nw" 
Truth of his Divine Commiſſion to After-Genera- wane of | 
tions, as they were to thoſe Men who then lived _ = 


and ſaw him and converſed with bin. But ſince the yrove che 
Matters of Fact are as clearly proved to Us, as great 


*tis poſſible for any matter of Fact at that di- 1 
ſtance of Time to be; ſince the Evidence of This, He. 
is as great and greater, than of moſt of thoſe 
Things on which Men venture the whole of their 
ſecular Affairs, and on which they are willing to 
ſpend all their Time and Pains; Since (I fay) _ 

Cale 
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* y caſe is chus; He that will rather venture all that 
. he can poſſibly enjoy, or ſuffer; he that will run 
E , the hazard of loſing Eternal Happineſs, and fall- 


„Ang into Eternal Miſery, rather than believe the 


72 Rs credible and rational Thing in. the World, 
* yi [73+ merely becauſe. he does not ſee it with bis Eyes; 


*tis plain that That Man does not disbelteve the 
FE e al thing becauſe he thinks the Evidence of it not ſuſſi- 
. Ciently ſtrong, but becauſe tis contrary to ſome par- 
ticular Vice of his, which makes it his Intereſt that 
1757 a vie 1. Hr ſhould not be true; and, for hat Reaſon, he 
might alſo have disbelieved it, tho' he had ſeen 
it himſelf. Men may invent what vain Pretences 
they pleaſe, to excuſe their Infidelity and their 
Wickedneſs: But certainly That Man, who can 
deſpiſe the Authority both of Reaſon and Scrip- 
ture in conjunction; who can elude the plaineſt 
Evidence of matter of Fact; who can be deaf 
to all the Promiſes and kind Admonitions of the 
Goſpel, and to all the threatnings and terrible 
* of the Wrath of God, made known 

n good meaſure by the Light of Nature, and 
— 4 by the addition of expreſs Revelation 
Certainly (I ſay ) That Man muſt have ſome other 
Reaſon for his Unbelief, than the pretended Want 
of ſufficient Evidence. Did Men follow the un- 
prejudiced Judgment of their own Minds, and 
the impartial Dictates of natural Reaſon ; the leaſt 
t of obtaining eternal Happineſs, or the 
eaſt ſuſpicion of falling into endleſs Miſery, 
would immediately determine them to make it the 
great Study and Buſineſs of their Lives, to ob- 
tain the One, and to avoid the Other. If then 
we ſee Men act directly contrary to this natural 
Principle, and almoſt wholly neglect theſe Things, 
not only when there is a fair Appearance and Pro- 
bability of their being true, which the Light of 


Nature itſelf e ; but alſo when there is all 
reaſonable 
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ly rrue, by expreſs Revelation in the Goſpel ; Is 
it not very plain, that ſuch Men are governed, 
not by Reaſon and the force of Evidence, but 
by ſome Other, very different Cauſe of their Ac- 
tions? | 


What that Cauſe is, is very apparent from the Bur that 
Lives and Actions of moſt of thoſe Perſons, who Wickedneſs 

retend want of Evidence to be the Ground of 
their Infidelity. Their Luſts, their Appetites, Luſts, are 


their Afeions are intereſted : They are Lovers of be only 
Cauſes of 
obſtinate 


Inſidelity. 


Vice and Debauchery, and Slaves to Evil Habits 
and Cuſtoms: And therefore they are not willing 


99 
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reaſonable Evidence given of their being Certain. * 


and ungo- 
verned 


to diſcern the Evidence, which would 1 5 (7 got { 2 


them to believe That, which yet they cannot 
lieve with any Comfort, ſo long as they reſolve 
not to part with their beloved Vices. Their Hearts 
and Affections are habitually fixt upon Things 
here below ; and therefore they will not attend to 
the force of any Argument, that would raiſe 
their Affections to Things above. They are in- 
ſlaved to the ſenſual Pleaſures and ſinful Enjoy- 
ments of Earth ; and therefore they will not hear- 
ken to any reaſonable Conviction, which would 
perſuade them to relinquiſh theſe preſent Grati- 
ficacions, for the future and more Spiritual Joys 
of Heaven, The Love of this preſent World has 
* blinded their Eyes ; and there- 

fore they receive not the Things Cor. ii. 10 


the Spirit of God; For they are * Pan inoxexumier; yours 
fooliſhneſs unto them; Neither can Tv pee, x; pm Pe 


vaiov. Our x, ov, & 


they know them, becauſe they are ew 


/piritually diſcerned. In a word: * d ee ed 2 
The true and only Reaſon, Why  «puproparar x; F a, cos 
Men love Darkneſs rather than rd r. Theophil. Antioch. 


Light ;, is, becauſe their Deeds are why 


Evil, 


Gg And 


(l. verbs 


e 
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And ſo long And This Reaſon, affords a ſufficient Account 
A i indeed, why Men ſhould be very unwilling to 
Dominis believe the Doctrines of Chriſtianity. If they are 
of their reſolved not to reform their Lives, *tis no won- 
a_ they der they care not to diſcern the Evidence of thoſe 
þ. mum. Truths, which muſt needs make them very unea- 
ced, though ſy in the midſt of the Enjoy ment of all their ſin- 
the Evi- ful Pleaſures. In this Caſe, were the Proofs of 
— the Truth of our Religion much ſtronger than 
even much they are, or than they can be imagined or deſired 
ftronger to be yet ſtill theſe Men would be in the very 
han it is. ſame Caſe, and perpetually want ſtronger and 

ſtronger Evidence. Tis true; many Men, who 


now are conſcious and willing to acknowledge, 


Te that they act contrary to all the reaſonable Evi- 


7; dence and Convictions of Religion; are neverthe- 
* * leſs very apt to imagine within themſelves, that 


840 if the great Truths of Religion were proved to 


them by ſome ſtronger Evidence, they ſhould by 
that means be worked upon to act otherwiſe than 
they do. But it the true Reaſon why theſe Men 
act thus fooliſhly, is not becauſe the Doctrines of 
Religion are not ſufficiently evidenced, but becauſe 
They themſelves are, without allowing themſelves 
time for Conſideration, hurried away by ſome un- 
ruly Paſſions to act directly contrary to all Rea- 
ſon and Evidence; *tis plain (unleſs God ſhould 
irreſiſtibly compel them) they might well conti- 
nue to act as they do, though the Evidence of 
theſe Things were really greater than it is. They 
are willing fondly to imagine, that if they had 
lived in our Saviour's time; it they had heard his 
Preaching, and ſeen his Miracles; if they had had 
the Advantage of beholding thoſe mighty Works 
which he performed for the Proof of his Divine 
Commiſſion, as the Jews then had : they ſhould 
not like Them have rejected the Counſel of God a- 


gainſt themſelves, but with all chearfulneſs have be- 
lie ved 


i. Lo 


1 * * 
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lieved his Doctrine, and embraced his Religion. 
They fancy, they ſhould immediately have be- 
come Diſciples of Chriſt ; and that the Truths 
which he taught, would have had a moſt power- 
ful Influence upon the whole courſe of their Lives. 
And if their Hearts and Affections were not ſer 
upon This World, more than upon the next; if 
they valued not the preſent ſinful enjoyments of 
Senſe, above the expectation of the Glory that all 
be revealed; moſt certainly they would- do the 
ſame now. But if their Hearts be ſet upon 
earthly Things, and their Paſſions be ſtronger than 
all the Arguments of Reaſon; if they do indeed 
ſo love the Pleaſures of Sin now, as that they can- 
not perſuade themſelves by all the Motives of Re- 
ligion to live like Chriſtians 3 we need not doubt 
to affirm, that they might very well have been 
in the ſame Caſe, though they bad lived in our 
Saviour's time. The Jews are a notorious and 
ſtanding Inftance, how far Prejudice, Envy, 
Pride and Affection, are able to prevail over the 
ſtrongeſt Convictions. When our Saviour began 
to preach that he was ſent from God to inſtruct 
them in their Duty, they required a Sign of him, 
and they would believe bim; but when he had 
worked ſo many Miracles, that even the World it 
ſelf could not contain the Books if they ſhould all be 
written, they perſiſted ſtill in their Infidelity. 
When they ſaw him hanging upon the Croſs, and 4 
thought themſelves ſecure of him, they ſaid, Let Mat-xxvil. 
him now come down from the Croſs, and we will he- 42 
lieve him: But when he aroſe out of the Grave, 
wherein he had lain three Days, which was a much 
greater and more convincing Miracle ; they grew 
more hardened and obſtinate in their Unbeliet. 
Others there are, who imagine, that if they could Nay, nor 
but be convinced of the Truth of another World, „ out - 
by the appearance of one ſent directly from that % n per- 
Gg 2 unknown poſe from 
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the Dead unknown State, they would immediately become 
, new Creatures. But if God ſhould ſatisfy their 
" unreaſonable Demands, by ſending one on pur- 
poſe from the Dead to convince them ; there is 
little Room to doubt, bur as they hearkened not 
to Moſes and the Prophets, to Chriſt and his Apo- 
ſtles; ſo neither would they be perſuaded by one riſing 
on purpoſe from the Dead. They might indeed be 
at firſt ſurprized and terrified, at the Appearance 
of ſo unuſual and unexpected a Meſſenger. But 
as wicked Men upon a Bed of Sicknels, at the a- 
mazing approach of Death and Eternity, reſolve 
in the utmoſt Anguiſh of Horrour and Deſpair, 
to amend their Lives and forſake their Sins; but 
as ſoon as the Terrour is over, and the Danger of 
Death paſt, return to their old Habits of Sin and 
Folly : So *tis more than probable, it would be 
in the preſent Caſe. Should God ſend a Meſſen- 
ger from the Dead, to aſſure Men of the Certain- 
ty of a future State, and the Danger of their pre- 
ſent Wickedneſs; as ſoon as the Fright was over, 
and their preſent terrible Apprehenſions ceaſed, 
tis by no means impoſſible or improbable that 
their old vicious Habits and beloved Sins, ſhould 
again by degrees prevail over them. Some there 
are in our preſent Age, who pretend to be con- 
vinced of the Being of Spirits, by the powerful 
demonſtration of their own Senſes; and yet we do 
not obſerve, that their Lives are more remarkably 
eminent for exemplary Piety, than other good 
Men's, who being convinced by the rational Evi- 
dence of the Goſpel, go on in a ſober, conſtant, 
and regular Exerciſe of Virtue and Righteouſnels, 
That there Tis not therefore for want of ſufficient Evi- 
fore tomate ence, that Men disbelieve the great Truths of 


10 Religion; but plainly for want of Integrity, and 


the Evi· of dealing ingenuouſly and impartially with them- 
dence of Re- ſelyes; that they ſufter not the Arguments of Re- 
1 Iigion 
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ligion to have that Weight and Influence upon ien, ir & 


them, which in the judgment of right reaſon they — bs 


ought manifeſtly to have. So long as Men per- 56% rf 
mit their Paſſions and Appetites to over- rule their place, char 
Reaſon, 'tis impoſſible they ſhould have due Ap- g . 
rehenſions in matters of Religion, or make any {io _— 
right and true Judgment concerning theſe things. and Paſfon, 
Men that are ſtrongly biaſſed and prejudiced even % be- 
in worldly affairs, *tis well known how hard and — fg 
difficult it 1s for them to judge according to rea- wi bs 
ſon, and to ſuffer the Arguments and Evidences imbrace all 
of Truth to have their due Weight with them. 2 _ 
How much more in matters of Religion which con- anti 
cern things future and remote from Senſe, muſt oba 
it needs be, that Mens preſent Intereſts, Luſts and 2 which 
Paſſions, will pervert their judgment, and blind n 4.0 
their underſtandings ! Wherefore, Men that pre- e made 
tend to be followers of right Reaſon, if they will mn zo 
judge truly of the reaſonableneſs and credibility . 
of the Chriſtian Revelation, tis abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary that in the firſt Place, in order to that End, 
they become impartially willing to embrace what- 
ever ſhall upon the whole appear to be agreeable 
to Reaſon and Truth, and grounded upon good 
Evidence, without intereſting their Luſts and Ap- 
petites in the judgment ; and that before all things 
they reſolve to be guided in all their Actions, by 
whatever Rule ſhall at any time be well proved to 
them to be the Will of God. And when they 
have put themſelves into this Temper and Frame 
of Mind ; then let them try if they can any lon- 
ger reject the Evidence of the Goſpel. F any Joh. vii. 
Man will do his will, be ſhall know of the Doctrine 17. 
whether it be of God. For, them that are meek, God Pſ xxv. 8. 
will guide in judgment; and ſuch as are gentle, them 
be will teach his Way. 
Indeed, Men that are of this good Diſpoſition, Tha? Men 
willing to be governed by Reaton, and not preju- 
Gg 3 diced 
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would diced by Luſts and Vicious Appetites; could not 
*hink but give their Aſſent to the Doctrines of Chriſti- 


their preat- © ©. | 8 
eft 22 anity, upon account of the very intrinſick Excel- 


ro be truly lency and Reaſonableneſs of the Things themſelves, 
religions, eyen though the external Evidence of their Cer- 
even x a * 
rhough the tainty had been much leis than it at preſent. is. 
Evidences Nay, were there hardly any other Evidence at all, 
of Religion than barely the Excellency and Reaſonableneſs and 
57 natural Probability of the great Truths of Religi- 
they are, on, together with the Conſideration of the vaſt 
Importance of them; yet even in That Caſe it 

would be infinitely wiſeſt and moſt agreeable to 
Reaſon, for Men to live according to the Rules 

of the Goſpel. And though their Faith extend- 

ed no further, than only to a Belief of the Paſi- 

bility of the Truth of the Chriſtian Revelation; 

yet even This alone ought in all reaſon to have 

Weight enough to determine reaſonable Crea- 

tures, to live ſoberly, righteouſly and godly. For, 

is it not plainly moſt reaſonable, as 

oy . . . — 

1 „ * an ancient Writer expreſſes it, 
3 & in ans Fr if each of the oppoſite Opinions 
gua expectatione per den ibus, Were equally doublful and unter- 
1d potius credere, quod al quas tain, yet by all means to embrace 


f ; d nullas? *© g a 
r nihil elt, and entertain That which brings 


fi, quod dicitur imminere, ſome Hope along with it, 1 
2 * 2 2 72 than that which brings none ? For 
eſt, ſalutis amiſſio,) fi, cum 9% one fide of the Qu Gion (here 5 
tempus advenerit, aperiatur hoc 729 danger at all of incurring any 
fuiſſe mendacium. Arnob. adv. Calamity, if that which we believe 
3 and expect, ſhould at laſt prove 
falſe 3 But en the other ſide, there 

is the greateſt Hazard in the World, the loſs of eter- 

nal Life, if the Opinion which Unbelievers rely upon, 

ſhould at laſt prove an Errour. 

F Quid dicitis, o neſcii, And + again: hat ſay ye, O ye 


etiam fletu & miſeratione - . 
dignimmmi? ita non tam ex- Inuorant Men, ye Men of miſera- 


timeſcitis, ne forte hæe ve- ble and moſt deplorable Folly ? Can 
e 


an Revealed RELIGION. FI: 


e forbear fearing within your 
ſelves, that at leaſt thoſe things may 
poſſibly prove true, which ye now 
deſpiſe and mock at * Have ye not 
at leaſt ſome miſervings of Mind, 
leaſt poſſibly That which ye now per- 
verſely and obſtinately refuſe to be- 
lieve, ye ſhould at laſt be convinced 


ra ſint, quæ ſunt deſpectui vo- 
bis & præbent materiam ri- 
ſus? nec ſaltem vobiſcum ſub 


obſcuris cogitationibus volvi- 


tis, ne, quod hoc die Credere 
obſtinata renuitis perverſitate, 
redarguat ſerum tempus, & ir- 
revocabilis pœnitentia caſtiget ? 
Id. ibid. 


of by ſad experience, when it will be too late to re- 
pent ? Nor is this the judgment of Chriſtian Wri- 
ters only, bur alſo of the wiſeſt and moſt con- 
ſiderate Heathens, We ought to ſpare no pains, 


ſaith * Plato, to obtain the Habits 
of Virtue aud Wiſgem in this ret. 
ſent Life; For the Prize is noble, 
and the Hoh it very great, 2 
+ Cicero : They have gained d gr 

Prize indeed, who have perſuaded 


them:ſelyes, to believe, © that when 
Death comes, AX ha mes 2 


terly : Mbat comfort is there, What 
is there to be bodſted of, in that 2 
pinion? And again: F after 
Death, faith 4 he, as ſome little 
and contemptibie Philoſophers think, 
I ſhall be nothing 3 yet. there is no 
danger, that hen we are all dead, 
thoſe Philoſaphers ſhould laugh at 


me for my; Errur. 


But this is not- r Caſe. 8 


eat 


Quid habetriſta rg aut latabi 


\ al 
Ne T reit, wes 


1 7 >. " / . Y | 
Th *% Oporio «ops 'o® Blowers: 1 \, 


— 


TUT 3,60" xanov u A, 


+ Preclarum neſcio quid 


cum tempus mortis veniflet 
totos eſſe perituros. 


30 
Qu. li 


1 Sin mortuus, ut quidam 
minuti Philoſophi cenſent, 
nihil ſentiam; non vereor ne 
hune errorem meum mortui 
philoſophi irrideant. Cic. De 
Senedh: "> 


le aut 3 ? Cic. 
. a 
2 


od has afforded 


Us, as has been largely..and.parzicylarly ſhown in 


the foregoing Diſcourſe} many and certain Proofs 
of the Truth of our Religion; even as certain, 
as any matter of Fact is capable of having. And 
we now exhort Men to believe, not what 1s barely 
Poſſible, and excellent, and probable, and of the ut- 
moſt Importance in it ſelf; but what moreover they 

Gg 4 have 


*. 
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have all the poſitive Evidence, and all the reaſon in 
the World to oblige them to believe. 


That Gd To conclude : No Man of reaſon can pretend 
may re- to ſay, but God may require us, to take notice of 
Tt we: ſome things at our peril, to inquire into them, and 
of certain to confider them throughly. And pretence of want 
rings, and of greater Evidence, will not excuſe Careleſsneſs 


png, mit or unreaſonable Prejudices ; when God has vouch- 
and conſider ſafed us all That Evidence, which was either Fit 


them, at for Him to grant, or Reaſonable for Men to de- 
our peril. fire; or indeed which the Nature of the Thing 
it ſelf to be proved, was capable of. | 
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Firſt LETTER. 


Reverend Sir, 


Suppoſe you will wonder at the . preſent 
trouble from one who is a perfect Stranger 
to you, tho* you are not ſo to him; but 
I hope the Occaſion will excuſe my Bold- 
«© neſs. I have made it, Sir, my Buſineſs ever 
*« ſince I thought my ſelf capable of ſuch ſort of 
*+© Reaſoning, to prove to my Self the Being and 
Attributes of God. And being ſenſible that tis 
* a matter of the laſt conſequence, I indeavoured 
<< after a demonſtrative . not only more fully 
4 Part my own Mind, but alſo in order to 
*« defend the great Truths of Natural Religion, 
and thoſe of the Chriſtian Revelation which 
follow from them, againſt all Oppoſers: But 
© muſt own with concern, that hitherto I have been 
. © unſucceſsful ; and tho? I have got very probable 
« Arguments, yet I can go but a very little way 
«© with Demonſtration in the Proof of thoſe things. 
«© When firſt your Book on thoſe Subjects (which 
«© by all, whom I have diſcourſed with, is ſo juſt- 
ly eſteemed, ) was recommended to me; I was 
in great hopes of having all my Enquiries an- 
<© ſwered. But ſince in ſome places, either through 
my not underſtanding your Meaning, or what 
« elſe I know not, even That has failed me; I 
c almoſt deſpair of ever arriving to ſuch a Sati/- 
faction as I aim at, unleſs by the method I now 


* uſe, You cannot but know, Sir, that of > 
« different 
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«different expreſſions of the ſame thing, though 
« equally clear to /ome Perſons, yet, to others, one 
* of them is ſometimes very obſcure, though the 
* other be perfectly intelligible. Perhaps this 
«© may be my Caſe here; And could I ſee thoſe 
of your Arguments, of which I doubt, diffe- 
e rently propoſed, pollibly I might yield a ready 
« aſſent to them. This, Sir, I cannot but think 
a ſufficient Excuſe for the preſent Trouble; it 
«© being ſuch an one as I hope may prevail for an 
c Anſwer, with one who ſeems to aim at nothin 
* more than that good Work of inſtructing others. 
In your Demonſtration of the Being and Altri- 
e butes of God, Prop. VI. * [Edit. 2d. p. 69 and 
«© 70, ] you propoſe to prove the Infinity or Omni- 
e preſence of the Self-exiſtent Being. The former 
e part of the Proof, ſeems highly probable ; but 
te the {alter part, which ſeems to aim at Demon- 
6-ſtration, is not to me convincing. The latter 
ce part of the Paragraph is, if I miſtake not, an 
ce entire Argument of it ſelf, which runs thus ; “ 
To ſuppoſe a finite Being to be Self- Exiſtent, is to ſay 
that *lis a Contradiftion for that Being not io exiſt, 
the abſence of which may yet be conceived without a 
Contradittion ; Which is the greateſt abſurdity in the 
World. The ſenſe of theſe Words [he abſence 
<< "of which] ſeems plainly to be determined by the 
« following Sentence, to mean its abſence from 
* any particular Place. Which Sentence, is to 
% prove it to be an Abſurdity 3 And is this:“ 
For if a Being can, without a Contradiction be ab- 
ſent from one place; it may, without à Contradiction, 
be abſent from another place, and from all places. 
„ Now ſuppoſing this to be a Conſequence, all 
*© that it proves is, that if a Being can, without 
a Contradiction, be abſent from one place at 
*© one time, it may without a Contradiction be ab- 
ſent from another place, and ſo from all places, 
e at 
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« at different times; (for I cannot ſee, that if a 
«« Being can be abſent from one place at one time, 
therefore it may without a Contradiction be ab- 
e ſent from all places at the ſame time, i. e. may 
ce ceaſe to exiſt.) Now, if it proves no more than 
*© this, I cannot ſee that it reduces the Suppoſi- 
tion to any Abſurdity. Suppoſe I could demon- 
«« ſirate, that any particular Man ſhould live a 
„ Thouſand Tears; this Man might without a 
«« Contradiction be abſent from one, and from all 
« places, at different times; but it would not from 
«© thence follow, that he might be abſent from all 
«© placesat the ſame time, i. e. that he might ceaſe 
«« fo exiſt, No; this would be a Comtradiction, 
«© becauſe I am ſuppoſed to have demonſtrated that 
he ſhould live a Thoufand Years. It would be 
exactly the ſame, if, inſtead of a Thouſand Years, 
e I ſhould ſay, for ever; And the proof ſeems the 
fame, whether it be applied to a Se!lf-Exiſtent 
« or a Dependent Being. 

What elſe I have to offer, is in relation to your 
% Proof that the Self-Exiſtent Being muſt of ne- 
c ceſlity be but One. Which proof is as follows, in 
« Prop. VII,“ [Edit. 2d. p. 74,] To ſuppoſe two * Pag. 48. 
or more different Natures exiſting of themſelves, ne- Et. 46. 
ceſſarily and independent from each other, implies ra, We 
this plain Contradiftion ;, that each of them being pag. 46. 
independent from the other, they may either of them Edit: 7. 
be ſuppoſed to exiſt Alone; ſo that it will be no Con- — 48 
tradiction to imagine the other not to exiſt, and con- . 
ſequently neither of them will be neceſſarily exiſting. 
* The Suppoſition indeed implies, that /ince each 
4 of theſe Bangs is Independent from the other, they 
ce may either of them exiſt Alone, i. e. without any 
<« relation to, or dependence on the other: But 
«© Where is the third Idea, to connect this Propo- 
ce ſition and the following one, viz. /o that it will 
&« be no Contradiction to imagine the other not to Ex- 
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t? Were this a Conſequence of the former Pro- 

ſition, I allow it would be Demonſtration, by 
the firſt Corollary of Prop. III, * [zd Edit. p. 
26.] But ſince theſe two Propoſitions, [they may 
either of them he ſuppoſed to exiſt alone, ] and [ ſo 
that it will be no Contraditftlion to imagine the o- 
ther not to exiſt, | are very widely different; ſince 
likewiſe ' tis no immediate Conſequence, that be- 
cauſe Either may be ſuppoſed to exiſt independent 
from the other, therefore the other may be ſup- 
poſed not to exiſt at all; how is what was pro- 
poſed, proved? That the Propoſitions are diffe- 
rent, I think is plain; and whether there be an 
immediate Connexion, every Body that reads your 
Book, muſt judge for themſelves. I muſt ſay, 
for my own part, the Abſurdity does not appear 
at firſt ſight, any more than the Abſurdity of 
ſaying that the Angles below the Baſe in an I- 
ſoſceles Triangle are unequal ; which though it 
is abſolutely falſe, yet I ſuppoſe no one will lay 
down the contrary for an Axiom ; becauſe, 
though it is true, yet there is need of a Proof 
to make it appear ſo. 
© Perhaps it may be anſwered, that I have not 
rightly explained the Words, o exiſt alone; And 
that they do not mean only, to exiſt independent 


„ from the other ; but that, exiſting Alone, means 
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that nothing exiſts with it. Whether this or the 
other was meant, I cannot determine: But, which 
ever it was; what 1 have ſaid, will hold. For if 
this Iaſt be the Senſe of thoſe Words, ¶ They ei- 
ther of them may be ſuppoſed to exiſt alone; ] it 
indeed implies that it will be no Contradiction to 
ſuppoſe the other not to exiſt : But then J ask, 
how come theſe two Propoſitions to be connect- 
ed; that, to ſuppoſe two different Natures exiſt- 
ing of themſelves neceſſarily and independent 


from each other, implies that each of them may 
I * 0 
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be ſuppoſed to exiſt Alone in This Senſe ? Which 
is exactly the ſame as I ſaid before, only applied 
to different Sentences. So that if Exiſting Alone, 
be underſtood as I frft zook it; I allow it is im- 
plied in the Suppoſition z but cannot ſee that the 
Conſequence is, that it will be no Contradiction to 
ſuppoſe the other not to exiſt. But if the words, 
Exiſting Alone, are meant in the latter Senſe ; I 
grant, that if either of them may be ſuppoſed thus 
to exiſt Alone, it will be no Contradiction to 
ſuppoſe the other not to exiſt : But then I cannot 
ſee, that to ſuppoſe two different Natures exiſt- 
ing, of themſelves, neceſſarily and independent from 
each other, implies that either of them may be 
ſuppoſed to exiſt Alone in This Senſe of the Words; 
but only, that either of them may be ſuppoſed 
to exiſt without having any relation to the other, 
and that there will be no need of the exiſtence of 
the One in order to the exiſtence of the other. But 
though upon this Account, were there no other 
Principle of its exiſtence, it might. ceaſe to ex- 
iſt ; yet on the account of the neceſſity of its 
own Nature, which is quite diſtinct from the 
other, *tis an abſolute Abſurdity to ſuppoſe it 
not to exiſt, x 

Thus, Sir, I have propoſed my Doubts, with 
the Reaſons of them. In which if I have wreſt- 
ed your Words to another Senſe than you de- 
ſigned them, or in any reſpect argued unfairly, 
I aſſure you it was without deſign. So I hope 
you will impute it to miſtake, And, if it will 
not be too great a Trouble, let me once more 
beg the Favour of a Line from you, by which 
you will lay me under a particular Obligation to 
be, what, with the reſt of the World, I now am, 

Reverend Sir, 
Your moſt Obliged Servant, &c. 
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THE | 


ANSWER 


TO THE 


Firſt LET T ER. 


X. 


I D Men who publiſh controverſial Papers, 
accuſtom themſelves to write with that 
Candour and Ingenuity, with which you 

propoſe your Difficulties ; I am perſwaded almoſt 
all Diſputes might be very amicably terminated, 


either by Men's coming at laſt to agree in Opini- 
on, or at leaſt finding Reaſon to ſuffer each other 


friendly to differ. 


Your Two Objections are very Ingenious, and ur- 
ged with great Strength and Acuteneſs. Let I am 
not without hopes, of being able to give you Sati/- 
faction in Both of them. To your Firſt therefore, 
I anſwer. Whatever may, without a Contradicti- 
on, be abſent from any one Place at any one Time; 
may alſo, without a Contradiction, be abſent from 
all Places at all Times. For, whatever is abſolutely 
neceſſary at all, is abſolutely neceſſary in every part 
of Space, and in every point of Duration. Whatever 
can at any time be conceived poſſible to be abſent 
from any One part of Space, may for the ſame Rea- 
lon, [viz. the implying no Contradiction in the na- 
ture of Things,] be conceived: poſſible to be __ 

| | rom 
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from every Other part of Space at the ſam? time; ei- 


ther by ceaſing to be, or by ſuppoſing it never to have 


begun to be. Your Inſtance about demonſtrating a 
Man to live 1000 Years, is what (I think) led you 
into the Miſtake ; and is a good Inſtance to lead 
you out of it again. You may /uppoſe a Man fall 
live 1000 Years, or God may reveal and promiſe he 
ſhall live ooo Years; And upon That Suppoſition, 
it ſhall not be baoſſible for the Man to be abſent 
from all Places in any part of that time. Very 
true: But why ſhall it not be poſſible ? Only becauſe 
tis contrary to the Suppeſition, or to the Promiſe of 
God ; but not contrary to the abſolute Nature of 
Things; which would be the Caſe, if the Man ex- 
iſted neceſſarily, as every part of Space does. In 
ſuppoſing you could Demonſtrate, a Man ſhould 
live 1000 Years, or one Tear; you make an im- 
poſſible and contradictory Suppoſition. For though 
you may know certainly, (by Revelation ſuppoſe, ) 
that he will live ſo long; yet this is only the Cer- 
tainty of a thing true in Fact, not in it ſelf neceſſa- 
ry: And Demonſtration is applicable to nothing 


but what is neceſſary in it ſelf, neceſſary in all Places 


and at all Times equally. 

To your ſecond Difficulty, I anſwer. What ex- 
iſts neceſſarily, not only muſt ſo exiſt Alone, as to 
be independent of any thing elſe ; but (being Se!f- 
ſuſficient,) may alſo ſo exiſt Alone, as that every thing 
elſe may poſſibly (or without any Contradiction in the 
Nature of Things) be ſuppoſed not to exiſt at alle 
And conſequently, (ſince That which may poſſibly 
be ſuppoſed not to exiſt at all, is not neceſſarily ex- 
iſtent, ) #o other thing can be neceſſarily exiſtent. 
Whatever is neceſſarily exiſting, there is need of its 
exiſtence in order to the ſuppoſal of the exiſtence of 
any other thing; ſo that nothing can poſſibly be ſup- 
Poſed 10 exiſt, without preſuppoſing and including 
antecedently the exiſtence of that which is * 

—_ or 
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For inſtance ; The ſuppoſal of the exiſtence of 
any thing whatever, includes neceſſarily a Preſup- 
Poſition of the exiſtence of Space and Time; and 
if any thing could exiſt without Space or Time, it 
would follow that Space and Time were not neceſſa- 
rily-exiſting. Therefore, the ſuppoſing any thin 

Poſſibly to exiſt Alone, ſo as not neceſſarily to includ; 
the preſuppoſal of ſame other Thing, proves demon- 
ftrably that That other Thing is not Neceſſarily-exiſt- 
ing ; becauſe, whatever has Neceſſity of exiſtence, 
cannot poſlibly, in any conception whatſoever, be 
ſuppoſed Away. There cannot poſſibly be any 


Notion of the exiſtence of any Thing, there cannot 


poſſibly be any Notion of exiſtence at all, but what 
ſhall neceſſarily preinclude the Notion of That 
which has neceſſary Exiſtence, And conſequently 


the Two Propoſitions which you judged indepen- 


dent, are really neceſſarily connected. Theſe ſorts of 
things are indeed very difficult to expreſs, and not 
eaſie to be conceived but by very Attentive Minds: 
But to ſuch as can and will attend, nothing (I 
think) is more demonſtrably convictive. | 
If any thing {till ſticks with you in This, or 
any other Part of my Books; I ſhall be very 
willing to be informed of it; who am, 


STR, Dur aſſured Friend, 
Nov. 10. 
I713. and Servant, S. C, 


P. S. Many Readers, I obſerve, have miſunder- 
ſtood my Second General Propoſition ; as if the 
Words [Some One unchangeable and independent Be- 
ing, ] meant [One Only .-— Being.] Whereas the 
true Meaning, and all that the Argument there 
requires, is, [Some One at leaſt.] That there can 
be But One, is the thing proved afterwards in the 
$:venth Propoſition, 

THE 
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Reverend Sir, 


Have often thought that the chief Occaſi- 
ons of Mens ditfering ſo much in their 
Opinions, were, either their not under- 

4 ſtanding each other; or elſe, that inſtead of in- 

«« genuouſly ſearching after Truth, they have made 

« it their Buſineſs to find out Arguments for the 

«© Proof of what they have once aſſerted. How- 

ever, *tis certain there may be otber Reaſons for 

« Perſons not agreeing in their Opinions : And 

« where it is ſo, I can't but think with you, that 

„ they will find Reaſon to ſuffer each other to 

6c 4 N friendly; every Man having a way of 

«© Thinking, in ſome reſpects, peculiarly his own. 

am ſorry I muſt tell you, your Anſwers to 
my ObjeCions are not ſatisfactory. The Rea- 

„ /ons why I think them not ſo, are as follow. 

„Lou ſay;“ whatever is abſolutely neceſſary at 
all, is abſolutely neceſſary in every part of Space, and 
in every point of Duration. Were this evident, 

* *twould certainly prove what you bring it for ;* 

viz. that whatever may, without a Contradiction, be 

abſent from one place at one time, may alſo be ab- 
ſent from all places at all times. But I do not 

«* conceive, that the Idea of Ubiquity is contained 

in the Idea of Self-Exiſtence, or directly follows 

* from it; any otherwiſe than as, whatever ex- 

e iſts, muſt exiſt ſomewhere. You add; Mbat- 

ever can at any time be conceived poſſibly to be abſent 

| h 2 . from 
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from any one part of Space, may for the ſame rea- 
ſon (viz. the implying no Contradiction in the nature 
of things,] be conceived poſſibly to be abſent from eve- 
ry other part of Space, at the ſame time. Now I 
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cannot ſee, that I can make theſe /wo Suppoſe- 
tions for the ſame Reaſon, or upon the ſame Ac- 
count. The Reaſon why I conceive this Being 
may be abſent from one Place, is becauſe it doth 
not contradict the former Proof (rang from 
the nature of things,] in which I proved only 
that it muſt neceſſarily exiſt. But the other Sup- 
poſition, viz. that I can conceive it poſſible to 
be abſent from Every part of Space at one and 
the ſame time, directly contradicts the Proof 
that it muſt exiſi SOMEW HERE; and fo 
is an expreſs Contradiction. Unleſs it be ſaid, 
that as, when we have proved the three Angles 
of a Triangle equal to two right Ones, That 
relation of the equality of its Angles to two 
right Ones, will be where-ever a Triangle ex- 
iſts; %%, when we have proved the eng 
Exiſtence of a Being, this Being muſt exi 
every where, But there 1s a great difference be- 
tween theſe two things: The one being the 
Proof of a certain Relation, upon Suppoſition 
of ſuch a Being's Exiſtence with ſuch particu- 
lar Properties; and conſequently, where- ever 
this Being and theſe Properties exiſt, this Re- 
lation muſt exiſt too. But from the Proof 
of the neceſſary Exiſtence of a Being, tis no 
evident conſequence that it exiſts every where. 
My uſing the word Demonſtration, inſtead of 
Proof which leaves no room for doubt, was through 
negligence, for I never heard of ſtrict demonſtra- 
tion of Matter of Fact. 

In your Anſwer to my Second Difficulty, you 
ſay; whatſoever is neceſſarily-exiſting, there is 


Need of its Exiſtence, in order to the ſuppoſal of the 
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Exiſtente of any other thing. | All the Conſequen- 
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ces you draw from this Propoſition, I ſee pro- 
ved demonſtrably ; and conſequently, that the 
{wo Propoſitions I thought independent, are 
cloſely connected. But how, or upon what ac- 
count, is there need of the Exiſtence of what- 
ever is neceffarily-exiſting, in order to the Ex- 
iſtence of any other thing ? Is it as there is need 
of Space and Duration, in order to the Exiſt- 
ence of any thing; or is it needful only as the 
Cauſe of the Exiſtence of all other things? If 
the former be ſaid, as your Inſtance ſeems to 
intimate : I anſwer ; Space and Duration are ve- 
ry abſtruſe in their Natures, and, I think can't 
properly be called Things, but are conſider- 
ed rather as Affections which belong, and in 
the order of our Thoughts are antecedently neceſſa- 
ry, to the Exiſtence of all Things. And I can 
no more conceive how a neceſſarily-exiſting Be- 
ing can, on the ſame account or in the ſame man- 
ner as Space and Duration are, be needful in or- 
der to the Exiſtence of any other Being, than I 
can conceive Extenſion attributed to a Thought : 
That Idea no more belonging to a Thing exiſt- 
ing, than Extenſion belongs to Thought. But if 
the latter be ſaid, that there is Need of the Ex- 
iſtence of whatever is a neceſſary Being, in or- 
der to the Exiſtence of any other thing; only 
as this Neceſſary Being muſt be the Cauſe of the 
Exiſtence of all other things: I think this is 
plainly begging the Queſtion ; For it ſuppoſes 
that there is no Other Being exiſts, but what is 
Caſual, and ſo not neceſſary. And on , what O- 
ther account, or in what Other manner than one 


ce of theſe two, there can be Need of the Exiſt- 
ence of a neceſſary Being ia order to the Exiſt- 
ence of any thing elſe, I cannot conceive. 
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„Thus, Sir, you ſee I entirely agree with you 
* in all the Conſequences you have drawn from 
<< your Suppaſitions, but cannot ſee the Truth of 
« the Suppoſitions themſelves. 

e have aimed at nothing in my Stile, but only 
eto be intelligible; being ſenſible that 'tis very 
difficult (as you obſerve ) to expreſs one's ſelf 
on theſe ſorts of Subjects, eſpecially for one 
who 1s altogether unaccuſtomed to write upon 
© them. 

I have nothing at preſent more to add, but 
© my ſincereſt Thanks for your Trouble in an- 
ſwering my Letter, and for your profeſſed rea- 
dineſs to be acquainted with any other Difficul- 
* that I may meet with in any of your Wri- 
* tings. I am willing to interpret this, as ſome- 
« what like a Promiſe of an Anſwer to what 1 
% have now written, if there be any thing in it 
«© which deſerves one. 0 


Lay 


s 
6 


* 


1 am, 
Reverend $ I R, 


Your moſt Obliged Humble Servant, 
Nov. 23, - 


1713, 
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T ſeems to Me, that the Reaſon — you do 

not apprehend Ub:quity to be neceſſarily con- 

nected with Self- Exiſtence, is becauſe, in the 
order of your Ideas, you firſt conceive a Being, (a 
Finite Being, ſuppoſe; ) and then conceive Self- 
exiſtence to be a Property of That Being ; as the 
Angles are Properties of a Triangle, when a Tri- 
angle exifts: Whereas, on the contrary, Neceſſity 
of Exiſtence, not being * a Property Conſequent * Ses the 
upon the Suppoſition of the bs exiſting, but — 
Antecedently the Cauſe or Ground of that Exiſt- Anſwer to 
ence ; *tis evident this Neceſſity, being not limi- theSeventh 
ted to any Antecedent Subject, as Angles are to a Letter. 
Triangle; but being it ſelf Original, Abſolute, and 
(in order of Nature) antecedent to all Exiſtence ; 
cannot but be every where, for the ſame Reaſon 
that it is any where. By applying this Reaſoning 
to the Inſtance of Space; you will find, that by 
Conſequence it belongs truly to That Subſtance, 
whereof Space is a Þ Property, as Duration allo is. + er, Mode 
What you ſay about a Neceſſary Being exiſting of Exil- 
Somewhere, ſuppoſes it to be Finite; and being cnc. 
Finite, ſuppoles ſome Cauſe which determined that 

H h 4 ſuch 
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ſuch a certain Quantity of That Being ſhould ex- 
iſt, neither more nor leſs: And That Cauſe, muſt 
either be a Voluntary Cauſe ; or elſe ſuch a neceſſa- 
ry Cauſe, the Quantity of whoſe Power muſt be 
determined and limited by ſome Other Cauſe, But 
in original abſolute Nece//ity, antecedent (in order 
of Nature ) to the exiſtence of any thing ; nothing 
of all This, can have Place; but the Neceſſity is, 
neceſſarily every where alike. 

Concerning the Second Difficulty, I anſwer, 
That which exiſts neceſſarily, is needful to the exiſt- 
ence of any other thing; Not conſidered now as a 
Cauſe, (for That indeed is begging the Queſtion ) 

but as a ſine qua non; in the ſenſe as Space is neceſ- 
ſary to every thing, and nothing can poſſibly be 
conceived to exiſt, without thereby preſuppoſing 
Space : Which therefore I +5 gp to be a Pro- 
perty or Mode of the Self-exiſtent Subſtance ; and 
that, by being evidently neceſſary ef, it proves 
that the Subſtance, of which it is a Mode, muſt 
alſo be neceſſary; Neceſſary both in itſel, and need- 
ful to the exiſtence of any bing elſe whatſoever, 
Extenſion indeed does not belong to Thought, be- 
cauſe Thought is not a Being ; But there is Need 
of Extenſion to the exiſtence of every Being, to a 
Being which has or has not Thought, or any 
other Quality whatſoever. | | 


J am, Sir, 


Your real Friend and Servant, 


London, Nov, 
28, 1713. 


1 THE 
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Third LETTER. 


40 1 Don't very well underſtand your Meaning, 
* when you ſay that you think, in the or- 
der of my Ideas I firſt conceive a Being, 

(finite ſuppoſe, ) io exiſt, and then conceive SF 

e exiſtence to be a Property of that Being. If you 

mean that I firſt uppoſe a finite Being to exiſt 

«© TI know not why ; affirming nece/ity of Exiſtence, 

e to be only a con/equent of its Exiſtence ; and 

<< that, when I have ſuppoſed it Finite, I very 

« ſafely conclude ir is not Infinite 3 I am utterly 

c at a loſs, upon what Expreſſions in my Letter 

«© this Conjecture can be founded. But if you 

<« mean, that I Grit of all prove a Being to Exiſt 

«© from Eternity, and then, from the reaſons of 

things, prove that ſuch a Being muſt be eternally 

% Neceſſary ; I freely own it. Neither do I con- 

C ceive it to be irregular or abſurd ; For there is 

<« a great difference between the order in which 

things exiſt, and the order in which I prove to 
my ſelf that bey exiſt. Neither do I think my 
<« ſaying a neceſſary Being exiſts Somewhere, ſup- 
<« poſes it to be finite 3 it only ſuppoſes that this 

« Being exiſts in Space, without determining whe- 

« ther here, or there, or every where. 

« To my ſecond Objection, you ſay : That 
e which exiſts neceſſarily, is needful to the Exiſtence 
<« of any other thing, as a ſine qua non; in the 
« ſenſe Space is neceſſary to every thing : Which is 

| «© proved 
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« proved (you fay ) by This Conſideration, that 
£6 Space is a —— FA the Self-exiftent Subſtance z 
66 — being both Neceſſary in it 160 and needful to 
& the Exiſtence of every thing elſe , conſequently the 
&« Subſtance, of which it is à property, muſt be ſo 
fo. Space, I own, is in one Senſe a property 
of the Self-exiſtent Subſtance ; but, in the ſame 
« Senſe, 'tis alſo a property of all other Subſtan- 
& ces. The only difference, is in reſpect to the 
Quantity. And fince every part of Space, as 
<< well as the whole, is neceſſary ; every Subſtance 
„ conſequently muſt be Self. exiſtent, becauſe it 
* hath this Self exiſtent Property. Which fince 

* you will not admit for true; if it directly fol- 
* lows from your Arguments, hey cannot be con- 
* cluſive. 

“ What you ſay under the fit Head, proves 
* (I think) to a very great probability, though 
« not to Me with the evidence of Demonſtration : 
«© But your Arguments under the rend I am 
<* not able to ſee the force of. 

J am ſo far from being pleaſed that I can 
form Objections to your Arguments; that, be- 
<« ſides the Satisfaction it would have given me in 
* my own Mind, I ſhould have thought it an 
* Honour to have entered into your Reaſonings, 
« and ſeen the force of them. I cannot deſire to 
*© treſpaſs any more upon your better employed 
* Time ; ſo ſhall only add my hearty Thanks for 
* your Trouble on my account, and that I am 
© with the greateſt reſpect, 


Reverend Sir, 
Your moſt Obliged Humble Servant. 
Dec. ! be 5¹ by 
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Hough, when I turn my Thoughts every 
way: I fully perſuade my ſelf there is no 
defect in the Argument it ſelf ; yet in my 

manner of Expreſſion J am ſatisfied there myſt be 
ſome want of clearneſs, when there remains any 
Difficulty to a Perſon of your Abilities and Saga- 
city. I did not mean that your ſaying a neceſſary 
Being exiſts Somewhere, does nece ar, ſuppoſe it 
to be finite; but that the manner of Expreſſion is 
apt to excite in the Mind an Idea of a Finite Be- 
ing, at the ſame time that you are thinking of a 
Neceſſary Being, without accurately attending to 
the Nature of that Neceſſity by which it exiſts. 
Neceſſity abſolute, and antecedent (in order of Na- 
ture) to the Exiſtence of Any Subject, has nothing 
to limit it; but, if it operates at all, (as it muſt 
needs do,) it muſt operate (if I may ſo ſpeak, ) 
every where and at all times alike. Determination 
of a particular Quantity, or particular Time or 
Place of Exiſtence of any thing, cannot ariſe but 
from ſomewhat external to the thing itſelf. For 
Example : Why there ſhould exiſt juſt ſuch a 


ſmall determinate Quantity of Matter, neither 
more 


® 
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more or leſs, interſperſed in the immenſe Vacuities 
of Space; no reaſon can be given. Nor can there 
be any thing in Nature, which could have deter- 
mined a thing ſo indifferent in it ſelf, as is the 
Meaſure of that Quantity; but only the Vill of an 
Intelligent and free Agent. To ſuppoſe Matter, or 
any Other Subſtance, Neceſſarily-exiſting in à Fi- 
nite determinate Quantity ; in an Inch- cube, for 
inſtance; or in Any certain number of Cube- 
Inches, and zo more ; is exactly the ſame Abſur- 
dity, as ſuppoling it to exiſt Neceſſarily, and yet 
for a Finite Duration only : Which every one 
ſees to be a plain Contradiction. The Argument 
is likewiſe the ſame, in the Queſtion about the 
Original of Motion. Motion cannot be neceſſari- 
ly-exiſting ; becauſe, it being evident that A 
Determinations of Motion are equally poſſible in 
themſelves, the original Determination of the Mo- 
tion of any particular Body this way rather than 
the contrary way, could not be neceſſary in it ſelf, 
but was either cauſed by the Will of an Intelligent 
and Free Agent, or elſe was an Efe# produced 
and determined without Any Cauſe at all; which 
is an expreſs Contradiction: As I have ſhown 
in my Demonſtration of the Being and Attributes of 
God, pag. 14, [Edit. 4th, and gth.] pag. 12, 

[ Edit. 6th, 7th, and 8th-] | 
To the Second Head of Argument, I anſwer. 
Space, is a Property [| or Mode] of the Self-exiſt- 
ent Subſtance ; but not of any other Subſtances. 
All other Subſtances are INM Space, and are pene- 
trated by it; but the Selt-exiftent Subſtance is 
not TN Space, nor penetrated by it, but is it ſelf 
(if I may ſo ſpeak ) the Subſtratum of Space, the 
Ground of the Exiſtence of Space and Duration it 
ſelf. Which | Space and Duration] being evident- 
ly neceſſary, and yet Themſelves not Subſtances, 
but 
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but Properties or Modes; ſhow evidently that the 
Subſtance, without which theſe Modes could not 
ſubſiſt, is itſelf much more (if that were 5 
Neceſſary. And as Space and Duration are needful, 
(i. e. fine qua non,) to the Exiſtence of every 
thing elfe ; ſo conſequently is the Subſtance, to 
which "Theſe Modes belong in that peculiar man- 
ner which I before mentioned. 


477. 


Jan, Sir, 


Your Aﬀeftionate Friend 


and Servant. 


Decem. 10. 
1713. 
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Reverend Sir, 


te _— is the Occaſion of my not ſee- 

ing the Force of your Reaſonings, I 

& cannot impute it to (what you do) the want of 

& Clearneſs in your Expreſſion. Iam too well ac- 

« quainted with my ſelf, to think my not under- 

& ſtanding an Argument, a ſufficient Reaſon to con- 

« clude that it's either improperly expreſſed, or 

c not concluſive; unleſs I can clearly ſhow the 

« Defeft of it; it is with the greateſt Satisfaction I 

* muſt tell you, that the more I reflect on your 

« firſt Argument, the more I am convinced of 

* the Truth of it; and it now ſeems to me alto- 

« gether unreaſonable to ſuppoſe Abſolute Neceſſi- 

| «« ty can have any Relation to one Part of Space 

We. * more than to Another; and if ſo, an Ab/olutely- 
| « neceſſary Being muſt exiſt every where. 

IJ wiſh I was as well fatisfied in reſpect to the 

e other... You ſay ; all Subſtances, except the Self 

« exiſtent one, are In Space, and are penetrated by 

* it, All Subſtances doubtleſs, whether Body or 

Spirit, exiſt in Space: But when I ſay that a 

Spirit exiſts in Space, were I put upon telling 

* my meaning, I know not how I could do it 

% any other way than by faying, ſuch a particular 

* quantity of Space terminates the Capacity of act- 

ing in finite Spirits at one and the ſame time; ſo 

that they cannot act beyond that determined 

& Quantity. Not but that I think there is /ome- 

„ what in the manner of Exiſtence of Spirits in 

«© reſpect 
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reſpect of Space, that more direly anſwers to 
the manner of the Exiſtence of Body ; but what 
That is, or of the manner of their exiſtence, I 
cannot poſſibly form an Idea. And it ſeems (if 
poſſible) much more difficult to determine what 
relation the Self-exiſtent Being hath to Space. To 
lay he exiſts In Space, after the ſame manner that 
other Subſtances do, ( ſomewhat like which I 
too raſhly aſſerted in my laſt,) perhaps would 
be placing the Creator too much'on a level with 
the Creature; or however, it is not plainly and 
evidently true: And to ſay the Self-exiſtent Sub- 
ſtance is the Subſtratum of Space, in the common 


ſenſe of the Word, is ſcarce intelligible, or at 
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leaſt is not evident. Now though there may be 
an hundred Relations diſtinct from either of theſe; 
yet how we ſhould come by Ideas of them, I 
cannot conceive. We may indeed have Ideas to 
the Words, and not altogether depart from the 
common ſenſe of them, when we ſay the Self- 
exiſtent Subſtance is the Subſtratum of Space, or 
the Ground of its exiſtence : But I ſee no Rea- 
{on to think it True; becauſe Space ſeems to me 
to be as abſolutely Self-exiſtent, as *tis poſſible any 
thing can be: So that, make what other Sup- 
poſition you pleaſe, yet we cannot help ſup- 
poſing Immenſe Space; becauſe there muſt be 
either an Infinity of Being, or (if you'll allow the 
Expreſſion ) an Infinite Vacuity of Being. Per- 
haps it may be objected to this, that tho? Space 
is really Neceſſary, yet the reaſon of its being 
Neceſſary, is its being a Property of the Selt- 
exiſtent Subſtance; and that I being ſo evi- 
dently Neceſſary, and its dependence on the Self- 
exiſtent Subſtance not ſo evident, we are ready to 
conclude it abſolutely Self-exiſtent, as well as ne- 
ceſſary; and that this is the reaſon why the Idea 


of Space forces itſelf on our Minds, antecedent 
«© to, 
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ce to, and excluſive of (as to the Ground of its 
« exiſtence ) all other things. Now this, though 
« jt is really an Objection, yet it is no direct Anſwer 
de to what Ihave ſaid; becauſe it ſuppoſes the only 
« thing to be proved, viz. that the reaſon why 
« Space is neceſſary, is its being a Property of a 
4 Self-exiſtent Subſtance. And ſuppoſing it nat 
& to be evident, that Space is abſolutely ſelf-exiſtent ; 
« yet, while it is doubtful, we cannot argue as 
8 though the contrary were cerlain, and we were 
& ſure that Space was only a Property of the Self- 
t“ exiſtent Subſtance. But now, if Space be not 
& abſolutely Independent, I don't ſee what we can 
& conclude is ſo : For *tis manifeſtly Neceſſary It 
« ſelf, as well as antecedently needful to the exiſt- 
ec ence of all other Things, not excepting, (as I 
c think) even the Self- exiſtent Subſtance. 

« All your Conſequences I ſee follow demon- 
&« ſtrably from your Suppoſition ; and were That 
c evident, I believe it would ſerve to prove ſeveral 
de other things as well as what you bring it for. 
« Upon which account, I ſhould be extreamly 
& pleaſed to ſee it proved by any one. For as I 
« deſign the Search after Truth as the Buſineſs of 
« my Life, I ſhall not be aſhamed to learn from 
e any Perſon ; though at the ſame time I cannot 
thut be ſenſible, that Inſtruction from ſome Men, 
« js like the Gift of a Prince, it reflects an Ho- 
* nour on the Perſon on whom it lays an Qbli- 
< gation. 


Jam, 


Reverend Sir, 


Tour Obliged Servant. 
Decemb. /e 1646, 
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being out of Town moſt part of the 
Month of January, and ſome other acci- 
dental Avocations, hindered me from anſwering 
your Letter ſooner. The Sum of the Difficul- 
ties it contains, is (I think) this: That *tis diffi 
cult to determine, what Relation the Self-exiſtent Sub. 
ſtance has to Space : That, to ſay It is the Subſtratum 
of Space, in the common Senſe of the Word; is ſcarce 
intelligible, or, at leaſt, is not evident : That Space 
ſeems ta be as Abſolutely Self-Exiſtent, as *tis poſſible 
any thing can be: And that, its being a Property of 
the Self-exiftent Subſtance 5 is, ſuppoſing the thing 
that was to be Proved. This is entring indeed. 
into the very bottom of the Matter; and I will 
endeavour to give you as brief and clear an An- 
{wer as I can. | 
That the Seli-Exiſtent Subſtance, is the Subſtra- 
tum of Space, or Space a Property of the Self- 


Exiſtent Subſtance, are not perhaps very proper Ex- 
preſſions; nor is it eaſy to find ſuch. But what I 
mean, is This. The Idea of Space, (as alſo of 
Time or Duration, ) is an Abſtra or Partial Idea; 
an Idea of a certain Quality or Relation, which we 
Ii evidently 


4b2 
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evidently ſee to be neceſſarily-exiſting ; and yet 


which (not being itſelf a Subſtance, ) at the fame 


time neceſſarily preſuppoſes a Subſtance, without 
which it could not exiſt z Which Subſtance conſe- 
quently, muſt be itſelf (much more, it poſſible,) 
neceſſarily-Exiſting. © I know not how to explain 
this ſo well, as by the following Similitude. A 
Blind Man, when he tries to frame to himſelf the 
Idea of Body, his Idea is nothing but That of 
Hardneſs. A Man that had Eyes, but no power 
of Motion, or ſenſe of Feeling at all ; when he tri- 
ed to frame to himſelf the Idea of Body, his Idea 
would be nothing but that of Colour. Now as, 
in theſe caſes, Hardneſs is not Body ; and Colour is 
not Body; but yet, to the Underſtanding of theſe 
Perſons, thoſe Properties neceſſarily infer the Be- 
ing of a Subſtance, of which Subſtance it ſelf the 
Perſons haye no Idea: So Space to Us, is not itſelt 
Subſtance, but it neceſſarily infers the being of a 
Subſtance, which affects none of our preſent 
Senſes ; And being elf Neceſſary, it follows 
that the Sub/tance, which it iſers, is (much more) 
Neceſſary, LA 382 


1 am, Sir, N 


Your affetionate Friend 


Jan. 29, Wo 8 
ns: and Servant. 
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O U have very comprehenſively expreſſed 

in fix or ſeven Lines, all the Difficulties of 
my Letter ; which I ſhould have endeavoured 
to have made Shorter, had I not been afraid an 
improper Expreſſion might poffibly oceaſion a 
miſtake of my Meaning. I am very ghd, 
the Debate is come into ſo narrow a compaſs; 


For I think now it entirely turns upon this, whe- 


ther our Ideas of Space and Duration are partial, 
fo as to præ ſup poſe the exiſtence of ſome other 
Thing. Your Similitude of the Blind Man, is 
very apt, to explain your Meaning, (which I 
think I fully underltand ) but does not feem to 
come entirely up to the Matter. For, what is 
the reaſon that the Blind Man concludes there 
muſt be Somewhat external, to give him that 
Idea of Hardneſs ? Tis becauſe he ſuppoſes it 
impoſſible for him to be thus affected, unleſs 
there were ſome Cauſe of it; which Cauſe, 
ſhould it be removed, the Effect would imme- 
diately ceaſe too; and he would no more have 
the Idea of Hardneſs, but by Remembrance. 
Now to apply this, to the Inſtance of Space 
and Duration. Since a Man, from his havin 
theſe Ideas, very juſtly concludes that there 
muſt be ſomewhat External, which is the Cauſe 
of them; conſequently, ſhould This Cauſe 
( whatever it is ) be taken away, his Ideas would 
be ſo too: Therefore, if what is ſuppoſed 10 = 
I L 2 «6c f Fa 
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the Cauſe be removed, and yet the Idea remains, 
That ſuppoſed Cauſe cannot be the Real one. 
Now, granting the Selt-Exiſtent Subſtance to 
be the Subſtratum of theſe Ideas; could we make 
the Suppoſition of its ceaſing io be, yet Space 
and Duration would ſtill remain unaltered : 
Which ſeems to ſhow, that the Self- Exiſtent 
Subſtance is not the Subſtratum of Space and Du- 
ration. Nor would it be an Anſwer to the 
Difficulty, to ſay that every Property of the 
Self-Exiſtent Subſtance, is as neceſſary as the 
Subſtance itſelf; ſince That will only hold, While 


the Subſtance itſelf exiſts : For there is implied in 


the Idea of a Property, an impoſſibility of Sub- 
fiſting without its Subſtratum. I grant, the 
Suppoſition is abſurd : But how otherwiſe can we 
know whether any thing be a Property of ſuch 
a Subſtance, but by examining whether it 
would ceaſe to be, if its ſuppoſed Subſtance 
ſhould do ſo ? Notwithſtanding what I have 
now ſaid, I cannot ſay that I believe your Ar- 
gument not concluſive; for I muſt own my Ig- 
norance, that I am really at a loſs about the 
nature of Space and Duration, But did it 
plainly appear that they were Properties of a 
Subſtance, we ſhould have an eaſie way with 
the Atheiſts : For it would at once prove de- 
monſtrably an Eternal, Neceſſary, $-1f exifient 
Being; that there is but One ſuch ; and that he 
is needful in order to the exiſtence of all other 
Things. Which makes me think, that tho? it 
may be true, yet 'tis not obvious to every Capa- 
city: Otherwiſe *rwould have been generally 
uſed, as a fundamental Argument to prove 
the Being of God. 

* I muſt add one thing more; that your Argu- 
ment for the Omnipre/ence of God, ſeemed al- 
ways to me very probable, But being very de- 


© ſirous 
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* ſirous to have it appear demonſtrably concluſive, 
] was ſometimes forced to ſay what was not alto- 
* gether' my Opinion: Not that I did this for the 
„ ſake of diſputing, (for beſides the particular 
6 diſagreeableneſs of this to my own Temper, I 
«© ſhould ſurely have choſen another Perſon to 
„ have trifled with ;) but I-did it to ſet off the 
«© Objection to Advantage, that it might be more 
„fully anſwered. I heartily wiſh you as fair 
<*« Treatment from your Opponents in Print, as I 
„ have had from you : Tho', I muſt own, I can- 
* not ſee, in thoſe that I have read, That unpre- 
e judiced Search after Truth, which I would have 
© hoped for. 


Jam, Reverend Sir, 


Your moſt Humble Servant, 


OO CO Ä ̃²˙⁰ .¹ʃ̃ oe en 
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Letter; and could not anſwer it, till it came 


1 N a multitude of Buſineſs, I miſlaid your laſt 


again to my Hands by Chance. We ſeem to 


have puſhed the Matter in queſtion between us, as 
far as it will go; and upon the whole, I cannot 
but take notice, I have very ſeldom met with 
Perſons ſo reaſonable and unprejudiced as your 
ſelf, in ſuch Debares as theſe. 

I think all I need ſay in Anſwer to the Reaſoning 
in your Letter, is; that your granting the Abſur- 
dity of the Suppoſition you were indeavouring to 
make, 1s conſequently granting the neceſſary Truth 


Ut partium Tem _ Or- 
do eſt immutabilis, etiam 
Ordo partium Spatii. Move- 
antur hæ de locis ſuis, & mo- 
vebuntur (ut ita dicam) de 
ſeipſis. NEW TO N. Princip. 
Hathemat. Schol ad Definit. 8 

+ Deus non eſt Æternitas 
vel Infinitas, ſed æternus & in- 


finitus ; non eſt Duratio vel 


Spatium, ſed Durat & Adeſt, 
Durat E & Adeſt ubi- 
que; & exiſtendo ſemper & 
ubique, Durationem & Spati- 
um, xternitatem & infinita- 
tem, cenſtituit. Cum unaquæq; 


of my Argument. If * Space and 
Duration neceffarily remain, even 
after they are ſuppoſed to be taken 
away z and be not (as 'tis plain 
they are not) Themſelves Sub- 
ſtances ;, then the Þ Subſtance, on 
whoſe Exiſtence they depend, will 
neteſſarityremain like wiſe, even af- 
ter it 15 /zppoſed ro be taken away : 
”"_ ſhows That Suppoſition to 
be impoſſible and contradictory. 
As to your Obſervation at the 
End of your Letter ; that the Ar- 
gument 


gument I have inſiſted on, if it 
were obvious to every Capacity, 
ſhould have more frequently been 
uſed as a Fundamental Argument 
for a Proof of the Being of God: 
The True Cauſe why it has been 

ſeldom urged, is, I think, This ; 
That the Univerſal Prevalency of 
Cartes abſurd Notions, (teaching 
that * Matter is neceſſarily Infinite 
and neceſſarily Eternal, and aſcri- 
bing all things to mere Mechanick 
Laws of Motion, excluſive of fi- 
nal Cauſes, and of all Will and 
Intelligence and Divine Providence 
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Spatii particula, fit Semper; 
& unumquodg; Durat ionis in- 
diviſibile momentum, Uzique 3 
certè rerum omnium Fabri- 
cator ac Dominus, non erit 
— Nuſquam. Omni- 
præſens eſt, non per Virtutem 
folam, ſed etiam per ſubſtan- 
tiam : nam virtus line ſubſtan- 
tia ſubſiſtere non poteſt. In 
ipſo cont inentur & moventur 
Dviverſa, &c. NEU TON. 
Princip. Mathemat. Schol. gene- 
ral. ſub finem. 

* Puto implicare contradic- 
tionem, ut Mundus | meaning 
the Material World] fit Finitus. 
Cartes. Epiſt. 69. Partis prime. 


from the Government of the World ;) hath in- 
credibly blinded the Eyes of Common Reaſon, and 
prevented Men from diſcerning Him in whom they 


live and move and have their Being. 


. 


ſal 


The like has 


happened in ſome Other Inſtances. How univer- 
ly have Men for many Ages believed, that Eter- 


nity is no Duration at all, and Infinity no Ampli- 


tude ? Something of the like kind has happe 


ned 


in the matter of Tranſubſtantiation, and (I think) 
in the Scholaſtick Notion of the Trinity, &c. 


Jam, Sir, 


Your Affectionate Friend and Servant. 


THE 
ANSWER 
T0 4 
Sixth LETTER. 


Being Part of a 


LETTER Writ to Another Gentleman, who 
had propoſed ſeveral of the ſame Ob- 
jections with the foregoing. 


48, 
OU will give me leave, without any Pre- 
face or Apology, to propoſe directly 


Y the beft Anſwer I can, to the Objections 


you have offered. 


There are but Two ways, by which the Being, 
and All or Any of the Attributes of God, can poſ- 
ſibly be proved. The one, à priori; the other, 
a poſteriori. 

* Rom. i. The Proof a poſteriori, * is level ro All Mens 
20; The Capacities : Becauſe there is an endleſs gradation 
— of wiſe and uſeful phænomena of Nature, from 
Him from the molt obvious ro the moſt abſtruſe; which af- 
the Greati- ford (at leaſt a moral and reaſonable) Proof of the 
e Being of God, to the ſeveral Capacities of All un- 
clearly P ejudiced Men, who have any Probity of Mind, 


ſeen, being And this is what (I ſuppoſe) God expects (as a 
rnderfiood. _ N Moral 
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Moral Governour, ) that Moral Agents ſhould be 2 


determined by. | 
The Proof à priori, is (I fully believe) ſtrictly 


489. 


$ 


are mad: ; 
even ht 


demonſtrative; but (like numberleſs Mathematical Eterual 


only a few attentive Minds; becauſe *tis of Uſe, 
only againſt Learned and Metaphyſical Difficulties. 
And therefore it muſt never be expected, that 
this ſhould be made obvious to the Generality of 
Men, any more than Aſtronomy or Mathematicks 
can be. 

This being premiſed in general, I proceed to 
Particulars. 

Concerning the Notion of Self-Exiftence, J ex- 
plain my ſelf thus. Of every thing that V, there 
is a Reaſon which now does, or Once or Always 
did, determine the Exiſtence rather than the Non- 
exiſtence of that Thing. Of That which derives 
not its Being from Any Other thing, this Reaſon 
or Ground of Exiſtence, ( whether we can attain 
to any Idea of it, or no,) muſt be In the Thing 
itſelf, For though the bare proof by Ratiocinati- 
on, that there cannot but exif ſuch a Being; does 
not indeed give us any diſtinct Notion of Self-ex- 
iſtence, but only ſhows the Certainty of the thing: 
yet when once a thing is known, by reaſoning a 
poſteriori, to be Certain; it unavoidably follows 
that there I in Nature a Reaſon à priori, ( whe- 
ther we can diſcover it or no,) of the Exiſtence of 
That which we know cannot but exiſt. Since 
therefore, in that which derives not its Being 
from any Other Thing, the Ground or Reaſon why 


it exiſts rather than not exiſts, muſt be in the thing 


it ſelf ; and *tis a plain Contradiction to ſuppoſe 
its own Will, by way of efficient Cauſe, to be the 


reaſon of its Exiſtence 3 it remains that abfolute - 


Neceſſity (the ſame Neceſſity that is the Cauſe of 
the unalterable Proportion between 2 and 4, ) _s 


Demonſtrations, ) capable of being underſtood by . aud 


Godhead. 


— — ne — — — — "I "I 
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by way of Formal Cauſe, the Ground of That Ex- 
iſtence. And this Neceſſity is indeed antecedent, 
though not in Time, yet in the Order of Nature, 
to the Exiſtence of the Being itſelf : Whereas on 
the contrary, its own Vill, is, in the Order of 
Nature, ſubſequent to the Suppoſition of the Ex- 
iſtence of the Being; and therefore cannot be the 
formal Cauſe of that Exiſtence. | 

Nothing can be more abſurd, than to ſuppoſe 
that any thing ( or any Circumſtance of any thing ) 
ig; and yet that there be abſolutely no reaſon Why 
it Js, rather than not. *Tis eaſy to conceive, that 
We may indeed be utterly ignorant of the reaſons, 
or grounds, or cauſes of many things. But, that 
any thing is; and that there is a real reaſon in Na- 
ture why it is, rather than is not; theſe two are 
as neceſſarily and eſſentially connected, as any two 
Correiates whatever, as Height and Depth, &c. 

The Scholaſtick way of proving the Exiſtence 
of the Self-exiſtent Being, from the abſolute per- 
fedtion of his Nature; is bc abr For All or 
Any perfections, preſuppoſe Exiſtence ; Which is 
Petitio Principii, But bare Neceſſity of Exiſtence, 
does not- preſuppoſe, but infer Exiſtence, That 
which exiſts by abſolute Neceſſity of Nature, will 
always (whether you will or no) be ſuppoſed or 
included in any poſſible Idea of Things, even 
where you never ſo exprelsly indeavour to exclude 
it: Juſt as the Proportion between 2 and 4, re- 
mains included in the very Terms, wherein any 
man would endeavour expreſsly to deny it. 


To exiſt at all, and to exiſt every where, are 
one and the very ſame thing, where the Cauſe or 
Ground of the Exiſtence, is not either confined to, 
or operates only in, ſome particular Place. For 2 
and 4 to have at alla certain proportion to each 
other, and to have That ſame Proportion every 

| where 3 
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where; is the very ſame thing. And the like is 


true, of every thing that is neceſſary in itſelf. T 


ſuppoſe (as you ſuggeſt) that the Self-exiſtent 
may be limited by its own Nature; is preſuppoſing 
a Nature, or limiting Quality: Whereas, in this 
caſe, here muſt nothing be preſuppoſed; no Na- 
ture, no Quality whatſoever, but what ariſes ( and 
conſequently every where alike) from a Neceſſity abſo- 


lute in it ſelf, and antecedent (in the Order of our 


Ideas) to any Nature, Place, Quality, Time, or 
Thing whatſoever, | 

When I ſay, that Neceſſity, abſolutely ſuch in it. 
ſelf, has no relation to Time or Place: My mean- 
ing is, that it has no relation to, or dependence up- 
on, any particular Time or Place, or any thing in 
any particular Time or Place; but that it is 
the Same in All Time, and in All Place. What you 
mean by Time and Place being finite, I under- 
ſtand not. The Schoolmens Notion of Time's 
depending on the Motions or Exiſtence of the Ma- 
terial World, is as Sen/eleſs, as the ſuppoſing it to 
depend on the turning or not turning of an Hour- 
glaſs, The ſame alſo is true of Place. 

Infinite Space, is infinite Extenſion : and Eterni- 
1, is infinite Duration. They are the Two firſt 
and moſt obvious and ſimple Ideas, that every 
Man has in his mind. Time and Place are the 
fine qud non of all other things, and of all other 
Ideas. To ſuppoſe Either of them Finite, is an 
expreſs Contradiction in the Idea itſelf, No man 


does or can poſſibly imagine Either of them to be 


finite 3 but only, either by von- attention, or by 
choice, he attends perhaps to Part of his Idea, 
and forbears altending to the remainder. All the 
Difficulty that has ever ariſen about this Matter, 
is nothing but Duſt thrown by mens uſing Words 
( or rather Sounds only ) in their Philoſophy, inſtead 


of Ideas, And the Arguments drawn from the 


Jargon 
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Jargon of the Schoolmen, will equally prove e- 
very Axiom in Euclid to be uncertain and unintel- 


ligible. 


They who remove the Idea of Infinity, ( or of a 
Being whoſe Attribute Infinity is,) by ſuppoſing 
Space to be nothing but a relation between two Bo- 
dies; are guilty of the Abſurdity of ſuppoſing That, 
which is Vothing, to have real Qualities, For the 
Space which is between two Bodies, is always unal- 
terably juſt what it was; and has the very ſame 
Dimenſions, Quantity, and Figure; whether Theſe, 
or any other Bodies be there, or any where elſe, or 


* Fadem eſt Duratio ſeu 
perſeverantia Exiſtentiæ re- 
rum; ſive Motu, ſint celeres, 
five tardi, five nulli. NEN. 
TON. Princip. Mathem, Schol, 
ad Definit. 8. 


not at all : Juſt as Time or Dura- 
tion is the * ſame, whether you 
turn your Hour-Glaſs, or no; or 
whether the Sun moves, or ſtands 
ſtill ; or whether there was, or- 


was not any Sun, or any Material 
World at all. 


The Schoolmens Diſtinctions, about Spirits ex- 
iſting in Ubi, and not in Leco; are mere empty 
Sounds, without any manner of /ignification. 

To ſet Bounds to Space, is to ſuppoſe it bounded 
by ſomething which it ſelf takes up Space; and 
That's a Contradifion : Or elſe that 'tis bounded by 
Nothing; and then the Idea of That Nothing, will 
ſtill be Space; Which is another Contradiction. Be- 
ings which exiſt in Time, and in Space, (as every 
finite thing muſt needs do,) preſuppoſe Time and 
Space: But That Being, whoſe Exiſtence makes 
Duration and Space, muſt be infinite and eternal, 
becauſe Duration and Space can have no Bounds. 
Not, that Duration and Space are the Formal Cauſe 
of That Exiſtence ; but, that neceſſary Attributes 
do neceſſarily and inſeparably infer, or ſhow to us a 
Neceſſary Subſtance ; of which Subſtance it ſelf we 
have no Image, becauſe tis the Object of none of 
our Senſes : But we perceive its Exiſtence by its 


Effefs 1 
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Effecis; and the Neceſſity of that Exiſtence, by the 
Neceſſity of certain Attributes ; and by other Ar. 
guments of Reaſon and Inference. To ſuppoſe Space 
removed, deſtroyed, or taken away; amounts ta the 
abſurd Suppoſition of removing a thing away from 
it ſelf. That is: If in your imagination you anni- 
hilate the Whole of Infinite Space, the Whole Infinite 
Space will ſtill remain; and if you annihilate any 
Part of it, That Part will ſtill neceſſarily remain; 


as appears by the unmoved ſituation of the Reſt. 


And to ſuppoſe it divided or Diviſible, amounts to 
the ſame Contradiction. 


The Objection, of Immenſity being inconſſtent 
with Spirituality and Simplicity ; ariſes merely from 
the Jargon of the Schoolmen : Who (in order to 
help out Tranſubſtantiation) have uſed themſelves 
to ſpeak of This and of many. other things, in 
Phraſes which had no Meaning or Ideas belonging 
to them. By denying the real Immenſity and the 
real Eternal Duration of God, they in true _ 
quence (though ' tis reaſonable to ſuppoſe they /aw 
not That Conſequence, ) denied his Being. The Im- 
menſity of Space, (it being throughout abſolutely 
uniform and eſſentially indiviſible,) is no more in- 
conſiſtent with Simplicity, than the uniform ſuc- 
ceſſive flowing of the Parts of Duration, (as you 
moſt rightly obſerve, ) are inconſiſtent with Sim- 


Plicity. There is no Difficulty at all in this 


Point, but a mere Prejudice, and Falſe Notion of 
Simplicity. | 

As to Spirituality : The individual Conſciouſneſs 
of the One Immenſe Being, is as truly One; as 
the preſent Moment of Time is individually One, 
in all Places at once. And the One can no more 
properly be ſaid to be an Ell or a Mile of Con- 
ſciouſneſs, (which is the Sum of your Objection, ) 


than the other can be ſaid to be an El or a * 
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of Time. This Suggeſtion, ſeems to deſerve par- 


ticular conſideration. 

To the Objection, that the ſuppoſing God te 
be really and ſubſtantially 2 is ſuppo- 
fing him to be the Soul of the World : I anſwer ; 
This is a great Miſtake. For the word, Soul, ſig- 
nifies' a Part of a Whole, whereof Body is the O- 
ther Part; And they, being united, mutually af- 


felt each other, as Parts of the fame Whole, But 


God is preſent to every part of the Univerſe, not 
as a Soul, but as a Governour; ſo as to act upon 
every thing, in what manner he pleaſes ; himſelf 
being ated upon by _— 1 
| What you ſuggeſt about Space having no Parts, 
becauſe *ris Infinite; is a mere Quibble indeed, and 
has nothing in it. The meaning of Parts, (in 
2 of this Nature, ) is, ſeparable, compound- 
un- united Parts, ſuch as are the Parts of Mat- 
ter: Which, for That reaſon, is always a Com- 


pound, not a ſimple Subſtance. No Matter is One 


Subſtance, but a Heap of Subſtances. And That I 
take to be the Reaſon, why Matter is a Subject 
incapable of Thought. Not - becauſe *tis extended; 
but becauſe its Paris are diſtin Subſtances, un- uni- 
ted, and independent on each other. Which (I be- 
heve ) is not the Caſe of Other Subſtances. The 
Kinds of Subſtance may perhaps be More, and more 
different from each other, than we (at preſent, ) for 
want of more Senſes, are aware of. Matter and 
Spirit, is no other Diviſion, than Matter and not- 
Matter : Juſt as if one ſhould divide the Species 
of Animals, into Horſes and not-Horſes. 

As to the Queſtion, why Abſolute Neceſſity will 
not admit of the Exiftence of Two diſtin Inde- 
pendent Beings, as well as of different Attributes and 
Properties tn One Independent Being; I anſwer : 
Abſolute Neceſſity, in which there is no where any 
Variation, cannot be the Ground of Exiſtence of a 

Number 
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Number of Finite Beings, however agreeing and 


harmonious; becauſe Fhat ( viz, Number, or Fi- 
niteneſs,) is it ſelf a manifeſt Difformity or Inequality. 
But it may be the Greund or Exiſtence of One 
Uniſorm infinite Being. The different Attributes 
of which One uniform Being, are not a Variety of 
Parts, or an un-Uniformneſs (if I may ſo ſpeak ) 
of the Neceſſity by which it exiſts; but they are 
All and each of them Attributes of the Whole, At- 
ttibutes of the One fimple infinite Being: Juſt as 
the Powers of Hearing and Seeing, are not Inegua- 
lities or Difformities in the Soul of Man; but each 
of them, Powers of the hole Soul. 

As to the Laſt Argument you refer to: My 
Meaning therein is This; that tis a Contradiction 
to ſuppoſe Two (or More) neceſſarily-exiſting Be- 
ings ; becauſe Each of them, by the Suppoſition, 
being independent, and ſufficient to itſelf, though 
the Other were ſuppoſed not to exiſt ; they thereb 
Each of them mutually deſtroy the ſuppoſed _ 
ty of the Others Exiſtence ; and conſequently Nei- 
ther of them indeed will be neceſſary or Independent. 
For inſtance : If Matter, or Spirit, or any Other 
Subſtance could as poſſibly-be conceived to exiſt with- 
out that in which they all exiſt, as That in which they 
all exiſt can be conceived to exiſt without Them ; 
then there would be neceſſary-Exiſtence on Neither 

art. Ic | | 3 

: As co the Queſtion concerning the poſſible Plu- 
rality of inites: Tis certainly true that the In- 
finity of Space, neither excludes finite Bodies nor 
finite Spirits, nor infimte Body, nor infinite Spirit. 
But it excludes every thing of the /ame Kind, whe- 
ther finite or infinite, Which is all that my Argu- 
ment requires. There can be but One Infinite Space, 
and but One Infinite Time, but One Infinite 
irit, (taking Spirit to mean a particular poſitive 
iſtinct Subſtance, and not the mere negative non- 

matler, 
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matter, of which there may be innumerable 
Kinds: ) And, if Matter could be infinite, there 
could likewiſe be but One infinite Body; and ſo 
on. For One Infinite in all dimenſions, exhauſts 
always the whole poſſibility of That Kind, though 
it excludes not Others. . 
The Ub: of Spirits, being their Perception only; 


and the Omnipreſence of God, being his infinite 


Knowledge only 3 are mere Words, without any 
Senſe at all. And by the like Confuſion, any thing 
may be ſaid to be any thing; and we have in us 
no Principles of Knowledge at all, nor any Uſe 
either of Words or Ideas. 0 | 


Jam, Sir, | 
Your aſſured Friend 


and Servant, &c. 
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— O UR Objection ages 5 


Cauſe'; is what Many Learned Men have indeed /* 
ſtuck at. And it being evident, that Nothing can — 
be prior to the Firſt Cauſe ; they have therefore hy, 8 


thought it ſufficient to ſay, that the Firſt Cauſe 
exiſts *©* abſolutely without Cauſe ; and that 9 Cue 


or arguing about it à priori at all. But if you, \} 

attend carefully, you will find This way of ſpeak - F 2 FR 
ing, to be by no means ſatisfactor y. For though elf 14h 

tis indeed moſt evident, that no 7 bing, no Being, « 

can be prior to That Being, which is the Firſt Cauſe © 


and Original of all things ; yet there muſt be n Ac i 


nature a Ground or Reaſon, a permanent Ground 
K n ar /**< 
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| or Reaſon, of the exiſtence of the Brft-Cauſe 0 
therwiſe its Exiſtence would be owing to, and de- 
| 1 pend. upon, mere Chance.. «And.all:that could be 
said upon This Head, would amount to This on- 
tin \ MN ot yi that it exiſts, becauſe it exiſts; that it tbere- 
"Pp fore does and always did exiſt, becauſe it does and 
always did exiſt. Which the Followers of Spino- 
4} Za will, with equal ſtrength of reaſon, affirm con- 
| cerning every Subſtance that exiſts at all. 
„ If the Idea of an Eternal and * 
Mm  * Norhing, is That, of which Infinite Nothing, were a poſſible 
1 e 2 oy — 2 Idea, and not contradiftory in it 
"firmed: Sorchan the 2s of ſelf 3 the Exiſtence of the Firſt 
Nothing, (if I may ſoſpeak,) Cayſe would not be neceſſary : 


is "abſolutely the Negation - 8 
„- All. Ideas, The Idea there- ( For Neceſjty of being, and Pali 


— „ — XA R ꝶ66— 2 
. * 
- 


| her of a Finite or In. bility of not being, are contradiftory 
1 Wile Nething, is a — Ideas.) And if the Exiſtence of 
tion in Terms. the Firft Cauſe, was not neceſſary 3 
r it would be no contradiction, to 
| ſuppoſe it either x0! 10 have exiſted in time paſt, 
odr co ceaſe to exiſt at any time to come. The Ex- 
. A ſtence therefore of the Firſt Cauſe, is Neceſſary: 


Neceſſary abſolutely, and in it ſelf. ' And therefore 
pat Neceſſity is, a priori, and in the Order of Na- 
ture, the Ground or Reaſon of its exiſtence. For 
That, which exiſts Neceſſarily ; or in the Idea of 
which, Exiſtence and Necefjity are inſeparably and 
>. . ,. neceſſarily ConneFed ;, muſt either therefore be neceſ- 
.. ſary, becauſe it exiſts; or elſe it muſt therefore 
*-\-, exiſt, becauſe its Exiſtence is Neceſſary. If it was 


e :-»  . Iherefore neceſſary, becauſe it exiſted 3 then, for 
the ſame reaſon, every thing that exiſts, would exiſt 
E \ nueceſſarily; and either every thing, or nothing, would 
dDte the Fit Cauſe, On the contrary ; if the Fir/t 


* .., *  - Cauſe does therefore exiſt, , becauſe its Exiſtence is 
© Neceſſary ; then Neceſſity is the Ground or Reaſon 
or Foundation of that Exiſtence : And the Exiſt- 
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ence does not infer, (that is, à priori, or in the 
order of Nature and Conſequence, antecede ) the Ne- 
ceſſuty of Exiſting ; but the Neceſſity of exiſting does 
on the contrary infer, (that is, 4 priori, or in the 
order of nature, antecede ) the Suppoſition of the 
Exiſtence, Which is, what I propoſed to prove. 
The Argument a poſteriori, is indeed by far the 
moſt generally uſeful Argument, moſt eaſy to be 
underſtood, and in ſome degree ſuited to all Ca- 
pacities; And therefore it ought always to be diſ- 
tinctly inſiſted upon. But foraſmuch as Atheiſ- 


tical Writers have ſometimes oppoſed the Being and 


Attributes of God by ſuch metaphyſical Reaſonings, 
as can no otherwiſe be obviated, than by arguing 
a priori; therefore This manner of arguing alſo, 
is uſeful, and neceſſary in its proper place. 

The Eternity of God, can no otherwiſe be 
proved, than by conſidering a priori the Nature of 
a Neceſſary or Self-Exiſtent Cauſe. The Temporary 
phænomena of nature, prove indeed demonſtra- 
bly à poſteriori, that there is, and has been from the 


Beginning of thoſe phenomena, a Being of Power 


and Wiſdom ſufficient to produce and preſerve 
thoſe phænomena. But that This Firſt Cauſe has 
exiſted from Eternity, and ſhall exiſt io Eternity, 
cannot be proved from thoſe r on @1g- 
mena; but muſt be demonſtrated from the intrin- 
ſick Nature of Neceſſary-Exiſtence. If the Firſt 
Cauſe exiſts ** abſolutely without any Ground or 
% Reaſon of Exiſtence ; ”* it might as poſſibly. in 
Times paſt, without any Reaſon, have not exiſted z 
and may as poſſibly in Times to come, without a- 

reaſon, ceaſe to exiſt, Can it be proved à po- 
fteriori, that the Firſt Cauſe of all things will exiſt 


to-morrow ? Or can it be proved any otherwiſe, 


than by ſhowing that Neceſſity is a certain ground 


ef Future as well as of Preſent exiſtence ? And if 
K k 2 ſoz 
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ſo ; then the Ground or Reaſon, upon which the 
Firſt Cauſe now does, and hereafter always will, 
and cannot but exiſt 3 is the very ſame Ground or 
Reaſon, upon which he always did exiſt : And con- 
ſequently it cannot with Truth be affirmed, that 
the Firſt Cauſe exiſts . abſolutely without Any 
& Ground or Reaſon of Exiſtence.” Tis true in- 
deed, there is no antecedent reaſon why Neceſſity 
is Neceſſity. Tis in it ſelf eſſentially immediate; and 
tis abſurd to ſuppoſe that it can be perceived, o- 
therwiſe than immediately and intuitively, Vet, I 
think, it is not an abſurd Queſtion to ask, why 
that which is Now a Neceſſary Being, muſt equally 
in all paſt time have been, and in all future time 
continue to be, a Neceſſary Being. And the An- 
ſwer to That Queſtion, will expreſs fully all that 
I mean, by affirming the NVeceſſity to be the Ground 
or Reaſon of the Exiſtence. When Atheiftical Wri- 
ters affirm, that the material Univerſe, and every 
exiſting Subſtance in particular, was Eternal ab- 
„ ſolutely wit hous any Ground vr Reaſom of Exiſt- 
ente; can This aſſertion be confuted by Him, 
who ſhall bimſelf affirm, that God was Eternal ab- 
ſalutely without. Any Ground or Reaſon f Exiſtence? 
Or can it be any other way confuted at all, than 
by ſhowing that Something muſt be neceſſarily-exifi= 


ent, (elſe nothing would ever have exiſted; ) and 


that That which is neceſſarily-exiſftent, cannot polſi- 
bly be either Finite, or Moveable, or at any time 
capable of Any Alterations; Limitations, Variati- 
15, Inequalitirs, or Diverſifications whatſoever, ei- 
ther in hole, or in part, or in different parts ei- 
ther of Spa or Times Nu 
In like manner, the Infinity or Immenſity or Om- 
ni preſenct of God, can no otherwiſe be proved, 
than by conſidering a priori the nature of a New 
ceſſary or. Self-Exiſtent Cauſe. The Finite phæno- 
mena of nature, prove indeed demonſtrably a 
] poſteriori, 
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Poſteriori, that there is a Being which has Extent : 
of Power and H1/dom- ſufficient, to produce and 
, preſerve all. theſe phænomena. But that This 

Aut bor of Nature is Himſelf abſolutely Immenſe or 

Infinite, cannot be proved from theſe Finite phæ- 

nomena; but muſt be demonſtrated from the in- | 

trinſick nature of Neceſſary Exiſtence. If the Firſt is 

Cauſe exiſts :** abſolutely without any Ground or 

Keaſon of Exiſtence ,** it may as poſſibly be 

Finite, as Infinite; it may as poſſibly be Limited, 

as be Immenſe. It may as poſſibly in Other places, 

without any reaſon, not exiſt ; as it does, without 

any reaſon, exiſt in Thoſe" Places, where the phe- 

nomena of nature prove that it does exiſt. Can it 

be proved's poſteriori, » that That Governing Vi 

dom aud Power, which the phenomena of Nature in 

ibis material World demonſtrate to be preſent Here ; 

muſt therefore be Immenſe, Infinite, or Omnipre- 
ſent ? muſt be preſent likewiſe" in thoſe boundleſs 

Spaces, where we know of no pbænomena or Ef 

felis to prove its exiſtence ? Or can the Immenſity 

and Omnipreſence of the Firſt Cauſe, be a? all pro- 

ved any other way, than by ſhowing'that Nece/ity 

of Exiſtence is capable of no Limitation ; but muſt 

for the ſame reaſon be the ground of Inmenſe or 

Omnipreſent exiſtence, as tis the Ground or Foun- 

dation of any Exiſtence at all? enn 

Again: The Unity of Cd, (which, I think, has 

always been allowed to be a Principle of Natural 

Religion ; Otherwiſe St Paul could not juſtly have 5 
blamed the Heathen as inexcuſable, in that they did , 
g not like to retain God in their Knowledge, and that, - 
when they knew God; bey glorified bim not as God 
The Unity of God, I ſay, ) can no otherwiſe be de- 
monſtrated, than by conſidering a priori the na- 
ture of a Neceſſary or Self-exiſtent Cauſe. The Phe: 
nomena of Nature which come within the reach of 


| Our obſervation, prove indeed demonſtrably, — 
b there 
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there is a Supreme Author and Director of That Na- 
ture, or of Thoſe phenomena, whereof we have any 
Knowledge. But that This Supreme Author and 
Governour of THISNATURE, or of THESE 
phenomena, is likewiſe the Supreme Author and Go- 
ver nour of UNIV ERS AL Nature; cannot be 
roved by Us from our partial and imperfett Know- 
— of a Few Phenomena, in that ſmall part of the 
Univerſe, which comes within the reach. of Our 
Senſes 3 but muſt be demonſtrated from the intrin- 
ſick nature of neceſſary exiſtence. If the Firſt Cauſe 
exiſts ** abſolutely without any Ground or Reaſon of 
* exiſtence ;”* *tis altogether as poſſible, and as 
probable, and as reaſonable ro ſuppoſe, that there 
may, without any reaſon, exiſt numberleſi Finite in- 
dependent co-exiſtent Firſt Cauſes (either of like Na- 
ture and Subſtance to each other, or of different Na- 
ture and Subſtance from each other,) in different 
Parts of the immenſe Univerſe ; as that there 
ſhould, without any reaſon, exiſt One only, Infi- 
nite, Immenſe, Omnipreſent, Firſk Cauſe, Author, 
and Governour of the Whole. | 
That there is, and cannot but be One, and One on- 
ly, ſuch Firſt Cauſe, Author and Governour of the 
Univerſe z is (I conceive) capable of ſtrict Demon- 
ſtration, including That part of the Argument 
which is deduced à priori. The Subject of the 
Queſtion, is zo Trifle, If any ſober - minded man 
is perſwaded, he can find any Flaw in That De- 
monſtration; or cares not to examine it, leaſt 
any of its Conſequences ſhould prove inconſiſtent 
with ſome other notions he may perhaps through 
EP have imbibed; I ſhould be very Thank- 
ul to him, to ſhow How the Unity of God ( the 
Firſt Principle of Natural Religion) can at all be 
proved by Reaſon 4 poſteriori only. 
Some ſuch conſiderations as theſe (I ſuppoſe ) 
they were, or others of the like nature, which 


moved 
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moved Mr. Limborch to write thus to Mr. Locke * * Locke's | 
Argumentum defiderat Vir magnificus, quo probetur F amiiar 


Ens, cujus exiſtentia eſt neceſſaria, tantùm poſſe eſſe 
Unum 7 8 guidem ut id argumentum d * 2 
iſtentiæ diſumatur, & a priori (ut in Scholis laguun- 
tur, ) non a poſteriori concludat; hoc eſt, ex naturs 
neceſſariæ exiſtentiæ probetur, eam pluribus non poſſe 


elſe communem. To which Mr. Locke replies: + Les + ibid. 
Theologiens, les Pbiloſo pbes, & Deſcartes Iuy-meme, 4232, 42 


ſuppoſent Þ Unite de Dien, ſans la prou ver. After 


which, having ſuggeſted his Own Thoughts, he 


thus concludes : Ct la, ſelon moy, une Prouve a 
priori, que Etre ernel independent neſt qu*Un. 

To argue therefore à priori concerning the Ex- 
iſtence and Attributes of the Firft Cauſe, is no abſur- 
dity. For though No Thing, no Being, can indeed 
be prior to the Firſt Cauſe; yet Arguments may, 
and muſt, be drawn from the Nature and Conſe- 
quences of that neceſſity, by which the Firſt Cauſe 
exiſts. Mathematical Neceſſary Truths, are ufu- 
ally demonſtrated @ priori, and yet nothing is prior 
to Truths eternally neceſſary. To confine therefore 
the Uſe of the Term, to argumentations about Such 
things only, as have Other Things prior to them 
in Time; is only Quibbling about the Signification 
of Words. 

To the Objection, that an Attribute cannot be 
the Ground or Reaſon of the Exiſtence of the Sub- 
ſtance itſelf, which is always on the contrary the 
Support of the Attributes: I anſwer ; that, in 
ſtrictneſs of Speech, Neceſſity of Exiſtence is not an 
Attribute, in the Sexſe thar Attributes are properly 
ſo ſtyled ; but *tis, [Sui generis,] the Ground or 
Foundation of exiſtence, both of the Subſtance, and 
of All the Attributes, Thus, in Other Inſtances 
Immenſity is not an Attribute, in the Senſe that Wiſ- 
dom, Power, and the like, are ſtrictly ſo called; 


but 'tis [Sui generis,] a Mode of Exiſtence, _ f 


pag. 409. 
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'& Subſtance, and of Ml the. * Attripþute?, In like. + 
manner 3 Eternity, is not an Attribute or Property, ; 

in he ſenſe that other Attributes, inheting in the 

Subſtance, and ſupported by. it, are properly ſo 

called; but *tis, 55 generis, I the Duratinn' of ex- 
iſtence, both of the Subſtate, and of Al be 4t- 
tributes. Attributes or Properties, ſtrictly ſo call 
ed, cannot be predicated one of another. V iſdom 
cannot properly be ſaid to be Powerful ; or Power 
to be Wiſe. But Inmenſity, is a MODE of. ex- - 
iſtence, both of the Divine. Subſtauce, and of All the - 
Attributes. Eternity, is the DUR ATION. of 
exiſtente, both of the Divine Subſtance, and of All. 
the Altributes, And Neceſſity, is the GROUND, 
or Reaſon, or Foundation of Exiſtence, both f the 
Divine Subſtance, and of All the Altributes, | 


* * 14. 


; I am, Sir, 


Your very humble Servant, Sc. 
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